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PREFACE 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education. The 
committee was established by Council action at the 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr. Paul E. 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr, Nevin C. Harner, now President of Heidelberg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr, Gerald E. Knoff of 
the International Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its fina] reports as independent findings, addres 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council anproval. The Council found 
itself in comlete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the 4nnual 
Meeting of 1945. 


Sone of these reports were presented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual. Meeting; others were presented 
in 1947.. All of the documents have been presented to 
the International Ccunci] though they are not to ve in- 
ternreted necessarily ss the findings of the Council. 


Some of the recommendations have been formally adopted 
by Council action; others have been received for study 
and later action, as wit] be shown in the minutes of the 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 


and 1947, 


The substance of the eight renorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incorporated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, by Paul H, Vieth, published by the Betheny Press, 
St. Louis, for the Coonerative Publishing Association. 
The price is $2.50. This book is suitable for use by lay 
people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
vork, as well as by professional groups. 





The titles in this series of Study Committee documents 
are as follows’ 


I Christian Education, Yesterday and 
To day . e . La . . -. . . . . . . ? . . . 25 


T Theolovical and Sducational 
Foundations s e. >» . . Ld . oo . 2 . . . .40 


III The Local Church Program . . s: © + 229 


IV The Curriculum of Christian 


Education . . . . . ę ° . ° . . ». . . 40 
Vv The Faaily ° e . . . 9> -9 . . 5 -. . e en 
VI Leadership E at A ee O ees. ek E e a r. s99 


VII The Community Approach to Christian 
RG Kath Sres s MARM a A ele ie: eer ee wh E a T -40 


VIII The Structure and Functions of 
Agencies of Christian Education e e » 235 


Price of complete set of eight $2.75 


They may be purchased through the Business Department of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, illinois, at the prices 
indicated, 


It is the hope of the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education that these reports may be helpful in stimulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed to our charge and better teachers of the 
Gospel. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ~ YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


A hundred years have elapsed since Horace Bushnell's epoch- 
making book, Christian Nurture, was published in 1846 with its now familiar 
proposition that, "the child is to grow up as a Christian and never know 
himself as being otherwise." What would he think if he were to revisit 


the American scene today and witness the superstructure which has been 
erected upon the foundation he laid so well? 


There is a sense, of course, in which Christian education is as 
old as Christianity itself. The Church has always shown some zeal for 
nurturing matute converts as well as children of the oncoming generation. 
This concern came to light in the catechetical instruction of the ancient 
Church, in books and treatises, in liturgy and sermons, in the cathedral 
and monastic schools of the Middle Ages, with the coming of the Reformation 
in catechization once again, and ever and anon in devoutly religious ex- 
pressions within family-life which must have profoundly affected old and 
young alike. 


And yet in another sense Christian education is a modern pheno- 
menon; at least many of its institutional forms are creatures of compara- 
tively recent years. A little reflection will show how true this state- 
ment is, The Sunday school is only 166 years old - two good long life- 
times, The Christian "ndeavor Society, prototype of many youth societies 
and fellowships, is 65 years old, less than the allotted threescore years 
and ten of a man's life. The vacation school is about 46 years old, little 
more than half a lifetime. The weekday school is only 32 years old, less 
than half a lifetime. And in the technical sense religious education is 
a child of our om century with its spectacular developments in psychology 
and pedagogy. 


| I, HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS OF MODERN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


1, The Sundey School 





The story properly begins with the founding of the Sunday school, 
for this is the agency which has borne the lion's share of the burden of 
Christian nurture through the years, ‘le must therefore go back one and two- 
thirds centuries in time, and transport ourselves to the Old World, There 
in Gloucester, England, a grest-hearted layman, Robert Raikes by name, 4 
printer and publisher by trade, found the children of his city in a pitiable 
plight. ‘They were ragged, dirty, profane, delinguent, underprivileged. 
After experimenting vith other ways of bet:ering their condition, he be- 
thought himself of a worthy method — namely, education, And so in 1780 he 
gathered some of them together for a Sunday school, a school on Sunday. 
The venture began with four paid teachers, who shepherded these neglected 
children through a five-hour session each Lord's day, from ten to twelve 
in the morning and from one to four in the afternoon, 





It is worthy of note that the Sunday school began as a lay enter- 
prise, without benefit of clergy. It was founded by a layman, in a dwell- 
ing rather than a church, and devoid of any ecclesiastical backing, This 
fact explains much of subsequent history, and illumines, if it does not 
justify, many of the tensions between Church and Sunday school which still 
plague our generation, 

Despite determined opposition from various quarters, Robert 
Raikes' venture approved itself and grew. Within five years the movement 
had reached the central metropolis of the land, and the Sunday School So- 
ciety of London was organized, In that same year, 1785, the first Sunday 
school in the United States of which we have certain 'mowledzge was insti- 
tuted, And five years later still the movement had so established itself 
in the new world that the budding town of Philadelphia witnessed the or- 
ganization of The First Day or Sunday School Society. As the years went 
by, Sunday school missionaries and book colporteurs carried the new insti- 
tution to the American frontier with a true evangelistic passion. 


All of this is not to imply that Robert Raikes was the first to 
call children together for a school on Sunday, Other like attempts ante- 
dated his by a number of years. But his wes the prototype of a world-wide 
movement, so that he is rightly honored as the father of the Sunday school. 


Over the years radical changes took place within this new institu- 
tion, Its hours were whittled down successively until a bare sixty minutes 
remained (although this trend has been reversed in many instances of late), 
Volunteer teachers were substituted for paid instructors, The curriculum 
changed fron the essentiels of general education with some religious empha- 
sis to religious materials exclusively, At the outset the Sunday school 
was for children only, The age-range vas generally six to fourteen, at the 
conclusion of which span the pupils were customarily dismissed with the gift 
of a Bible, The year 1798 witnessed the real beginning of the extension of 
the Sunday school to youth and adults, when working women vere assembled 
for instruction on Sunday mornings in Nottingham, England. VSorresnondence 
between two friends, the one in Bristol, England, and the other in New York 
City, led to the sprerd of this movenent to America, The idea was caught 
up in Philadelphia especially, and eventuated in the founding in 1817 of the 
Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union, In due time an Adult Bible 
Class movement developed, which was both vigorous and wide-spread. To 
round out the trensformetion of the Sunday school, one further significant 
happening needs to be noted, This new agency was seized upon by the 
Vasleyan Revival, end made into a powerful evangelistic tool with a pre- 
dominantly evangelistic spirit and emphasis, The marks of these changes 
still rest upon the Sunday school as we know it today. 


2, The Youth Movenent 

During the same years in which the Sunday school wns coming into 
its om, another development was taking place which wes to have far-reaching 
effects upon Christian education, Slowly but surely a youth movement emerged 
within the church, Its beginnings were obscure, often unpromising, and 
quite varied,” 





"xj 


* Cf, Erb, F. 0., The Development of the Young People's Movement, The 
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University of Chicazo Press, 1917, 





To begin with, singing-classes or schools in which youth 
figured prominently developed in America during the eighteenth century. 
There is a record of one in Boston as early 2s 1717, The spread of the 
movement is indicated by the fact that 60 singing books had been issued 
by 1800. These classes were the precursors of the Protestant church choir; 
but they also laié the ground-work for a religious youth movement, inasmuch 
as they brought youth together in the name of interests which were mainly 
religious, 


A little later, temperance societies sprang up in our youthful 
nation to combat the ill effects of strong drink, In 1829 a thousand 
such organizations were counted in Jew York State vith 100,000 members. 
Again youth - this time young men chiefly - were being afforced a chance 
to band themselves together in an idealistic effort, 


When the Protestant world awoke to a new missionary enthusiasm 
around 1800, a wave of missionary societies swept over America, Their very 
names are fascinating: New York Missionary Society (1796), Boston Female 
Society for Missionary Purposes (1800), Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society (1802), and the like, Some of the names bear testinony that young 
people were by no means excluded; witness the Baptist Youth's Missionary 
Assistant Society of New York City (1806), It appears, therefore, that 
the fanous Haystack Meeting of 1806 was not an isolated event, dui rather 
an outstanding item in a serics which, taken together, helped to pave the 
way for a youth movement in Protestsntism, 


isl 


There were also within this period youth societies primarily 
devotional in nature. An old constitution of such a society has been 
preserved from the year 1741, One of its articles with the spelling un- 
changed reads as follows? 


"4% shall be endeaveare to spend the tow ourse frome 
seven to nine of every lords day evening in prayer to 
gathare by turnes the one to begine and the outhers to 
conclud the meting and betwene the tow prayers haveing 
Ai f a psalm shall 
P 
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a sarmon repeated whereto the singing o 
be annexed and ef aftear the stated exersise of the 


eveneing are ovear if there be any residue of time we 
will ask one a nothare questions out of the ca 
or some questions in divinyty or have. some rel 

d 


conversation as we shall best sarve for the e 
"1% 


tecism 
gus 
efication 
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of the sosievy. 


But the most direct progenitor of the modern youth society or 
fellowship wes the Y.1.C,4, 4 straight line of descent can be traced 
from its founding in 1844 to the first Christian Endeavor Society. In 
the drapery house of George Hitchcock and Sons in London twelve young 
men under the leadership of George Williams founded a Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, This furnished both the impetus and the pattern 
for other like organizations. But it remained for the movement to be 
domesticated within the local church, This further step was taken in 
1860 by Dr. Theodore Cuyler, pestor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyteria 


— 


*Erb, Fe 0., op. cite, pe 23 
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Church of Brooklyn, when he set up a Y,J!,C.A, - type of youth organiza- 
tion within his own congregation, The line of descent is next picked up 
in the “Llliston Congregational Church of Portland, Maine, whose pastor 
wes the Rev. Francis =, Clark, Stimulated by an account written by Dr. 
Cuyler, he brought into being in 1881 among his own young people a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. Interestingly enough, the first pledze of this 
first society was closely akin to the pledze of a mission scudy circle 
which Mrs, Clerk haa organized a few years previously, 


The first society was followed by a second in Massachusetts 
the same year, With incredible rapidity, as though it had been born in 
the fulness of time, the movement spread to Sngland, Australia, Germany, 
and throughout our own country. By 1887 there were 7,900 or more socie— 
ties with almost 500,000 members, and Dr, Clark found himself leaving his 
pastorate to pilot the new enterprise whieh he had so auspiciously launched. 


Many hoped that Christian Endeavor would become the all-sufficient 
youth agency within all denominations, but they were doomed to disappoint— 
ment, In 1889 the Epworth League was formed out of already existing Meth- 
odist societies. ‘ro years later the Baptist Young People's Union feger- 
ated the societies of that denomination, ‘“ithin more recent years quite 
a few communions have constituted strong youth fellowships, which bind 
their young people together in a common program and purpose. 


We have to move well into the present century to find the youth 
of many denominations once more drawing together decisively in joint ef- 
fort. The first meeting of the Christian Youth Council of North Anerica 
was held in 1930, and four yerrs thereafter its program assumed definite 
form under the caption, “Christian Youth Building a New World," Today 
the United Christian Youth Movement is an assured fact, with high promise 
for the days ahead. 


A recent development of large significance is the youth summer 
camp and summer-conference movenent, It has been estimeted that in the 
summer of 1944 church camps and conferences in the number of 3,090 were 
held, with an attendance of half a million or nore, 


3. Vacation and Woekday Church Schools 


When the Sunday school was reduced generally to 2 single scant 
hour and religious instruction virtue! ly elininated fron the public school 
system, it was inevitable that sooner or later the sense of need for more 
tine would become acute, One obvious answer to this need was the wasted - 
and worse than wasted — summer months when publie school vas not in ses- 
sion, It is difficult to assign credit definitely for the first vacation 
church school, There was one in liontreal, Canada in 1877, and nother in 
Elk Mound, “Wisconsin around 1900, But the real beginning of the novenent 
was located in New Yor: Sity, starting tentatively in the closing yerrs of 
the last century and blossoming out in 1901 in five schools uncer the 
leadership of Dr. Robert 3, Boville. The nex movement grew apace for it 
met a genuine necd, particularly in large cities. In 1911 the Interna- 
tional Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools was forned, later to 


: : 


be subsumed under the International Council of Relizious Education. 


LE 


The first weekday church school was held in Gary, Indiana in the 
year 1914, The immediate setting was a unique school program in Gary which 
preempted alnost all the daylight hours of the children in work, play, and 
study, The progressive superintendent of schools was more than willing to 
share this tine with the churches, and negotiations with the pastors of 
the community led to the founding of a weekday school of religious Bible 
study in high school for credit had already been tried out in Colorado and 
North Dakota, but here was something different, constituting an authentic 
new beginning, The weekday church school movement spread in its initial 
stages through the midwest largely, then suffered a set-back during the 
depression, and has recently cone to life with a bound throughout the 
nation, 


4. Overhead Orgenizations of Religious Education 


= Mention has aLlready been made of the founding of The Sunday School 
Society of London an The First Day or Sunday School Society of Philadelphia 
within five and ten yers respectively of the origin of the Sunday school. 
As things turned out, these estndlishnents were to prove merely the first- 
porn of nany brethren, A perfectly naturnl next step was the orgenization 
in 1824 of the American Sunday School Union, which vas to prove so untiring 
in the promotion of Sunday schools and Sunday school vork throughout our 
nation, In 1832 was held the first of a succession of great National Sun- 
day School Conventions, vhich were destined to become International in 1875 
with the addition of delegates from the sister-nation of Janada, The Execu- 
sive Committee which served ad interim between conventions was finally ìn- 
corporated in 1907 as the International Sunday School Association, lean- 
while a comparable form of organization as being set up throughout smaller 
geographical units - state and county associations. 


The important thing to note in this amazinz story is the organi- 
zationel pattern which was being established, It was territorial, rather 
than ecclesiastical, Sunday school enthusiasts within a given area united 
regardless of denomination to promote the common cause. They came to the 
conventions an served in the various offices not as officially delegated 
representatives of the several denoninations, but merely as interested 
individuals, It cannot be doubted that there was great good in this course 
of development; for here was the ecumenical spirit at work long before the 
word itself was in common usage in Christian circles, ut there was also 
the possibility of harn. These geographical organizations, large and small, 
were not responsible to the Protestant denominations of America. They could 
scarcely be conceived as clesrinz-houses through which the denominations 
could pool their strength and formulate a program that expressed their 
wills. Rather these unions and associations were in constant danger of 
being a movement outside the constituted denominations, with a genius of 
its owm, its orm goals, its own programs, its own study materials, its 
owm hymnals, its owm life, Here too is an historical explanation, though 
not a justification, of the gulf which has sometimes widened between Church 
and Sunday school, 
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The denominations, of course, began to constitute quite early 
their respective agencies for Sunday school work, As early as 1790 the 
Methodist Conference in Charleston, South Carolina, gave the infant 
Sunday school movement its official blessing. Denominational unions and 
publishing-houses were active from about 1830 on, and in the early years 
of the present century they seem to have attached their task with re- 
neved vigor, It was not until 1910 — quite late in the game - that they 
drew together in the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 
Now there were two overhe7d organizations covering the same area but 
organized on different principles, the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and the Sunday School Council of "vangelical Denominations, After 
a discreet but persistent courtship these two were hanpily married in 1922, 
and soon thereafter adopted the present familiar name of the International. 
Council of Religious Education. Since that dey the major Protestant 
denominations of the United States and Oanada have used this agency with 
large success as their meeting-ground and planning-body for the concerns 
of Christian education common to them all, At the same time the smaller 
territorial units, state associations and councils, have not been orphaned; 
for they too are fully represented in the International Youncil of Re~ 
ligious Education. 


An agency of different spirit and purpose is the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, organized in 1903. The prime mover in this case wa 
Dr. William Rainey Harper, the noted Hebrew scholar and president of the 
University of Chicago. As one might well suppose of on organization with 
such a founder, one of its major interest- has been the attempt to make 
all education religious, and all religion educational. The Religious 
Bducation Association has been composed largely of professional religious 
educators - Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish, It hes been liberal 
in theological end educational outlook, and its journal has been the 
technical house-organ of the religious education fellowship. 


5, Curricular Developments 





The life blood of education of any sort is the curriculum, It 
is a fascinating study to follow the successive curricular stages through 
which the Sunday school has gone in the course of its lifetime. 


In the first instance, or as soon at least as the Sunday school 
settled down to become solely an agency of religious instruction, its cur- 
riculum consisted substantially of the Bible and the catechism, The 
method employed was simplicity itself — memorization of as much as possible 
without any special attempt at either selection or interpretation of the 
portions to be memorized, Amazing feats of memory are on record from these 
early days, such as the recit*tion by a pupil of the Bible from Genesis to 
Isaiah, or the whole of the four gospels, 


Any observer could have predicted thet sooner or later the in- 
herent faults of such a system would become manifest, and this was indeed 
the case, The turning point came around 1825, At this time a beginning 
was made in the selection of lessons from the Bible, and also in the issu- 
ance of sets of questions to help teachers draw ọut the meaning from the 
portions selected, Perhaps the most famous of the publications of this 
type was the Union Questions issued by the American Sunday School Union. 
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But what one cenid do, all coul’ do; so that quite soon the de- 
nominational publishing houses became active in this field, The re- 
sultant confusion has for many years been known by the rather dubious 
label, "The Babel Series," whose very chaos prepared the ay for the 
advent of Uniform Lessons. This worthy goal, like all others, was now 
achieved at a single bound; but after some preliminary agitation by 
great-statured pioneers like the Rev, John H. Vincent, the International 
Sunday School Convention of Indianapolis in 1872 set up an Intemational 
Lesson Committee which for more than half a century was to be one of the 
most influential bodies in Protestantism. 


The use of the new lessons presented an inspiring spectacle — 
Sunday schools from coast to coast throughout all denominations studying 
the same lesson on a given Sunday. A traveler could drop into any 
Sunday school anywhere at any time and find himself at home. But now 
an opposite difficulty arose. People of all ages were in attendance at 
Sunday school, but there was one invariable, unyielding lesson~scripture 
far young and old alike. .4gain a thoughtful observer coulè have fore- 
seen that the pressure for Graded Lessons would come chiefly from workers 
with children, for it was the children who felt most the heavy hand of 
uniformity. As early as 1890 graded materials were published by the 
Rev. Erastus Blakeslee. Jt was not until 1908, however, that the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee and the International Sunday School Convention 
gave their full approval to the principle of gradation in the field of 
curriculum, During the years since then, graded lessons of one sort or 
another have largely supplanted the uniform lessons for children; but 
the uniform materials still reign supreme vith adults, and to a lesser 
extent with young people. 


A significant step forvard wes taken in the years around 1930, 
The curriculum—-problem beceme the province of the newly formed Beucational. 
Commission of the International Council of Religious Education., This body 
rondered several distinct services. It viewed the curriculum of Christian 
education in unified and integrated fashion, combining Sunday school, 
vacation church school, and the like into a single perspective; it 
developed a philosophy of the curriculum which was avowedly experience- 
centered; and through the publication of The Curriculum Guide it furnished 
direction and help to countless people engaged in the actual task of 
writing curricular materials. The influence of this venture is still felt 
among us. 
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The latest chapter in the story of curricular development began 
to be written in 1939, when the International Council of Religious Zduca- 
tion took steps to survey the curricular ficld afresh, and draft policies 
and plans accordingly, Three related committecs emerged — one on the 
Uniform Series, another on the Graded Series, and a third on a Curriculun 
Guide for the use of advanced schools which desire to shape their om 
curricula, A new pattern for the Uniform Series has already resulted at 
this writing, and other practical achievements will no doubt follow. 


6, Lesdershin Training 


The initial impulse for the training of Sunday school teachers 
was derived from the examples set in the public school field, The first 





state normal school within the United States was instituted at Lexington, 
Massachusetts in 1839; and by 1860 when our nation was on the verge of 
being torn asunder by civil war nine states possessed such schools. 

During the same general period there was a parallel develonment of teachers' 
institutes. Inescapably the question arose, "Why should not something of 
the same sort be done within the Sunday school?" The Rev, John H, Vincent, 
who pioneered in so many phases of Christian education, started a normal 
class for his owm Sunday school teachers in 1857, And Dr. Tyng, another of 
the notable names from this period, could say in 1866 that for a long time 
he had been meeting weekly with his teachers to study the Sunday school 
lesson. 


The typical course of training during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century comprised fifty lessons, each of which was developed in mere 
skeleton-form with a minimum of flesh and blood covering the bones. Despite 
the measurable good accomplished by such texts, they were obviously inade- 
quate, It seems thet to begin with they were not intended to be studied, 
but rather to serve as guides or outlines for the teacher's use in lectur- 
ing. By a strange quirk of fortune they were diverted to a different 
purpose, for which they were poorly fitted, The death-blow to all such 
texts was struck by Dr, Athearn in a pungent report before the Interna- 

tional Sunday School Convention of 1914, He pointed out for example that 
the whole topic of "memory" was covered in three lines in one text, and 12 
lines in another, A strong reaction ensued, and within a few years pub- 
lishers began bringing out study-—courses comprising 120 lessons typically, 
developed with greater length and in more satisfactory manner than had for- 
merly been the case, 


Since that day the leadership training curriculum has undergone 
numerous revisions, The hole scheme of acer has been overhauled sev- 
eral times: curricula on several levels of ‘difficulty have been devised 
to meet various types of need and ability; and in general a continuous 
effort has been made to draft a leadership training program which will 
actually train leaders 


All of the foregoing is oriented primarily toward the lay-worker. 
Within our om century a new profession arose — that of the Director of 
Religious Education; and serious efforts were begun to train prospective 
ministers in the disciplines of religious education, In 1902 Dr, J. L. 
Cuninggim came to the Theological Department of Vanderbilt University, 
anc became the organizer of a department of religious education in that 
school, The first institution whose primary purpose was the development 
of professional leaders in this new field was the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy, founded in 1903, The Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is credited vith being one of the first theological semi- 
narices to establish a chair of religious education, Teachers College of 
Columbia University began to award graduate degrees with a major in 
religious education in 1911, Other pionecring ventures in the training 
ofa “professional leadership were the Department of Religious Education 
at Union Theological Seninary in New York, and the School of Religious 
Education at Boston University. 


The new profession and its_occupants have abundantly vindicated 
themselves, Directors of Religious Education have never been numerous, 


(there are now perhaps a thousand serving in Protestant churches, ) The 


demand for them in the nature of the case fluctuates with the economic 
cycle, and also with changes in mood and emphasis in theology and church- 
life, But it is safe to say we would not and could not return to the 
day when religious education leadership signified only laymen devoting 
some surplus time out of their busy lives to this tremendous enterprise, 


7. In Conclusion 


It is impossible in brief compass to touch upon every aspect of 
the story of Christian education in recent times. Nothing has been said, 
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for example, about men's and women's organizations within the local church, 


missionary education, or Scout troops and 4-H Slubs, or the development of 
departments of religion in colleges and universities, But perhaps enough 
detail has been given to indicate how we have arrived where we are in 
Christian education, and to enable us to draw hope and courage for tomor- 
row from the steadfast devotion of yesterday. 


II, REASONS FOR THIS DEVELOPUENT 








Church historians a hundred or five hundred years from now will 
doubtless look back upon the ideas, practices, and organizations which 
together make up Christian education, and inquire why such a development 
occurred in America in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Why not 
Germeny in the sixteenth century? Or France in the eighteenth century? 
What combination of circumstances brought to flower this particular type 
of religious expression at this particular time and place? If we may 
anticipate the historians of the future, several answers to this ques- 
tion may be found. 


1, The Great Awakening 








In the middle of the eighteenth century the religious life of 
America vas tremendously quickened and revived under the powerful preach- 
ing of Georre Uhitefield and others, and the last decade of the same 
century saw the beginning of a secon? wave of revival. It is more than 
coincidence that the first of these movements came just before the 
founding of the Sunday school, and the second during the very years when 
the Sunday school began to spreed in America, The Great Awakening pre- 
pared men's hearts for a new interest in the things of the spirit, The 
Sunday school became both its beneficiary anc its vehicle. 


2. A Secularized Public School System 


Clearly this is a second and obvious answer —- the emergence of 
a public school system from which religion vas all but totally excluded, 
so that the responsibility of religious education came to rest principally 
upon the Church, and a vay of meeting the responsibility simply had to 
be discovered. The years 1750 - 1800 were the period in which secular 
texts gradually crowded out the religious texts from the school of this 


nation, We sometimes forget that the clear-cut line of demarcation between 


religious education and general educstion which we in America take for 
granted has been virtually unknow throughout the rest of the world. In 
fact the assertion may be ventured that only one other nation has squeezed 
religion out of general education with a thoroughness natching or exceed- 
ing our orn - namely, the Communist regime of Russia. 
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Beyond aouktt, one major reason for this secularization of the 
public school was the grañual secularization of American life in general. 
But there were other reasons. Our founding fathers were impelled by a 
fierce passion for liberty, which eyed askance every potential form of 
tyranny, political or ecclesiastical. Hence, they insisted early and late, 
an? rightly so, upon the principle of the separation of church anà state. 
Furthermore, the American people founa themselves beset by a multiplicity 
of sects without parallel in any other lana or place. To all the Aenomi- 
national. forms which immigrants brought hither with them from many coun- 
tries, there were added a wealth of new ones rooted in American soil. In 
the face of differences so many anà so sharp, it is no wonder that our 


forefathers gave up the attempt to keep religion within the developing 
public school. 


If it haa been kept, things woule have been materially different. 
But since it was not so kept, other ways had to be found of doing what needed 
to be fone. Hence the eagerness with which Sunday school, vacation school, 
an? all the rest were seized upon and cultivated. 


3. The Typical American Confidence in Human Effort 

The movement of Christian eAucation with all its ramifications 
betrays unmistakably the conviction that man's efforts are worth while, 
that tney count for something, that they are not an impertinence but a 
necessity in God's providential scheme for life. The American temper was 
especially congenial to such a conviction and such a movement. The set- 
tlers of this continent were venturesome folk, or they would never have 
come here in the first instance. The hardships of pioneer life necessi- 
tate4, an? the rich rewards invited’ the continuance of this haray self- 
reliance. It woulA have been strange infeed if this mood had not crept 
into the religious expressions of American life. Christian education is 
one of the best evidences that it Aai? creep in. 


4. The Achievement of Universal Education 


From 1825 to 1850 the great Horace Mann assumed the lead in the 
establishment of free American public schools. In no other lan? or time 
has as much eAucation been available to as many people as in our own land 
and age. The education offered is not perfect, and absolute equality of 
opportunity is yet to de achieved; but a great democratic ideal has been 
measurably realized. We Ao well to remember that in the country which is 
both our mother and our sister, England, the term "public school" still 
means private school; an? the late William Temple held as one of his major 
goals the wider extension of eAucational opportunity among the youth of 
his native land. 


The example of the American public school could not but have its 
effect within the sphere of Christian efucation. What was 4esirable and 
possible within one realm would ten? to be regarded as equally desirable 
ana equally possible in another. Similarly, the educational philosophy 
wrought out within the secular fiel? coula not fail to make itself felt 
within Christian eñucation. Hence, again, the avidity of response to the 
various agencies of Christian education as they presentea themselves within 
the framework of American life. 
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5. Psychological Study and Research 


It would be foolish to assert that America enjoys a monopoly in 
the field of psychology. Vienna is peculiarly the home of psychoanalysis, 
and Germany of the Gestalt psychology. France, England, and Russia have all 
made indispensable contributions to this branch of science. But it is safe 
to affirm that nowhere else has psychology been so devoutly worshipped or 
confidently followed as in America, And it is a very short step from 
psychology, the science of man, to pedagogy, the art of developing man in 
wholesome directions, And once more we touch upon a secret of why Chris- 
tian education developed here and now, 


There is no mystery, then, in the fact that religious education 
in its technical sense was contemporaneous with epochal develonments in edu- 
cational psychology and the psychology of religion. We recall that 
Starbuck's The Psychology of Religion was published in 1899; Coe's The 
Soiritual Life in 1900; James’ famous Varieties of Religious "=xnertence 
in 1902; Dewey's The Chile and the Curriculum in the same year; and further 
that this was the precise period i in which Thorndike, the dean of American 
educational psychologists.was beginning his work, It is by no means acci- 
dental that scientific religious education, properly speaking, originated 
at the same time and in the same land which witnessed these stirrings of 
new life in psychology. 


6, The Large Place of Laymen in American Church Life 


The very genius of Protestantism shies away from identifying oe 
Church with a clerical hierarchy, and assigns to the laity a real and sig 
ficant place in the Church end its life. The fundamental Protestant aes 
trine of the universal priesthood of believers could have no other cons 
quence, But this trend has been carried especially far in American Prot. 
estantism. -Doubtless the ideals of equality end democracy are once again 
the proper explanation, at all events, the trend is clear. 


And the relevance of such a tendency to the growth of Christian 
education is equally unmistakable, For the Sunday school, the youth society, 
the men's brotherhood, the women's auxiliary - all of these are democratic 
lay ee opie, within the life of the Church, They represent the people, 

all the people, interested and at work, In fact, someone has called the 
Sunday school the grcatest lay movement within Protestantism, 


And so from yet another vantage-—point we find the American soil 
a particularly apt seed-bed for the grorth of the movement of Christian 
education, 


TIT, ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MOVHIENT 
ilo one can presume to estimate the hours of labor and the millions 


of dollars which have been poured into Christian TERAN Bi during the cen- 
tury that is past. Has the game been worth the candle? Many an “humble, 


T faithful church school worker has hed his doubts, perticularly after a mom- 


Meine « when the room was too hot or too cold, tne punils unusually restless, 

Sand the results apparently nil. Some ninisters and high-placed churenmen, 
= vho for one reason or another ` were unsympathetic to Christian education, 
have likewise voiced their skepticism - sometimes in vords that sear and 
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burn, And even those of us who have devoted our lives professionally to 
this cause have had our misgivings, when we saw the glaring defects of our 
work, or witnessed the world falling apart before our eyes in contradiction 
of everything we had taught and despite everything that we or any others 
could do, With full acknowledgment of all the mistakes that have been made 
in the name of Christian ecucation, either of omission or of commission, 
let us look nevertheless at the record of positive achievements, and take 
courage. 


1, Statistical Growth 


Nothing on this earth long continues and continues to grow unless 
in some degree it accords with the deepest purposes of god and man, For 
a brief while, yes; but not for long! What, then, is the verdict given 
by statistics? A 1943 report of the Department of Research of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education offers a summary of Sunday school 
membership within 258 religious bodies in the United States, Eliminating 
Buddhists, Jews, and Roman Catholics, we have a total of 21,693,005 pupils - 
a very sizable number. Comparable figures for 1945 secured from the same 
source, indicate a number about the same, 21,461,423, These same church 
bodies enrolled in 1943, 2,435,168 children in Vacation Churoh Schools, 
and in 1945, a somewhat smaller number, 2,053,047, Dr. B. L, Shaver in an 
article of September, 1943 made a conservative estimate that 1,000 Aneri.con 
communities in 40 states were then releasing 1,000,000 or more children 
for weekday religious education, (This seems to include others than 
Protestants, but not classes held after school hours, or religious classes 
within the public school curriculum as in North Carolina, ) 


Statistics such as these are both a vindication of the past, and 
a measure of the opportunity for spiritual influence which is ours in the 
present, The story they tell is both heartening and challenging. Every 
now and then somebody proposes quite lightly that the Sunday school be 
abolished on the ground that it is outmoded, Certainly changes are needed, 
but before abolition is decreed it would seem advisable to be sure that 
sonething better can be provided spiritually for those more than twenty 
millions of pupils. 
F 


eəüinz of Menbers in the Church 


2. Constant 


There is no way of knowing how many Protestant church members 
have come by way of the Sunday school, the vacation school, the youth 
fellowship, and the other instrumentalities of Christian education. Un- 
fortunately, church statistics of accessions to membership do not des- 
cribe the prior religious pilgrimage of the new members, But the experi- 
ence of nost ministers and congregations would suggest that the great 
majority of menbers of the Church were first nenbers of some "school" 
uncer the auspices of the Church. 


Or, let us turn the natter around and look at it fron the other 
side, Of the nany boys and girls in America who are nowt at this nonent 
receiving any relizious instruction, how many will becone active, intelli- 
gent, whole-souled church members? Fifty per cent? Twenty per cent? Ten 
per cent? Occasionally the opinion is expressed that the Sunday school 
stands in the way of church attendance, and that inprovenent night be noted 
if the Sunday school were done away with. Suppose that every Sunday school 
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in America were closed toray; Joes anyone imagine that the result would be 

a sudden rush to atten? the services of the sanctuary, or a wholesale clamor- 
ing for admission to church membership? The bitter opposite would far more 
likely be true. 


3. Considerable Success in Holding Chilthood, Youth, and 
Adulthood to Christianity 


When we think of those we have lost or never hañ, we are consumed 
with remorse and regret. But when we remember those we have contrived to 
hol? fast to the Christian fellowship and the Christian faith, we have cause 
for rejoicing. A comparison of our situation with other countries -— un- 
worthy as such an approach may be — suggests that we might have Aone a good 
deal worse. American youth are not lost to Christianity as are German youth. 
To be sure, our young people have not been subjecteA to the same high-pres- 
sure appeals; if they haA, would they have yielder to the same Aegree? The 
point in such a comparison is not at all that we are to take unholy satis- 
faction in -efections from other portions of Christ's Church Universal; but 
merely that we may 4erive some reenforcement of courage by setting what 


we have managed to do over against the actualities in other parts of the 
world, 


One point more in this connection: Critics sometimes assert that 
our numbers might be larger were it not for innovations in curriculum, 
metho’, grading, et cetera. It is true that sometimes too many changes 
too rapidly ma^ñe confuse an? alienate people. But there is a strong prob— 
ability that the numbers might have been considerably smaller if Christian 
education had not striven zealously to improve constantly their lesson 
materials, teaching methods, an? organizational plans. Would the Sunday 
school of 1900 hold the youth of 1950? 


4. Service Outlets for Thousan’s of Lay People 

The Sunday schools of America are staffed by approximately two 
million persons, most of whom are unpai?, non-professional laymen and lay. 
Women. Ade to this the very cconeiderable numbers serving ae vatation 
church school teachers, youth rellowshin counselors, club leaders, anà 
the like: an’ the result is an impressive array of Christian folk who 
have *iscovere? within the agencies of Christian eAucation an opportunity 
to fin* their souls by losing them. [Entirely apart from the worth of 
Christian e7ucation to those who have been leù, what of its worth to those 
who have done the leating? Where coula they locate equivalent opportuni- 
ties for Christian service, equally rich ana equally numerous? 


5. Contributions to the Understanding and Practice of Church 
Work in General 


Above ana beyon? the auxiliaries which are commonly thought of 
when Christian efucation is mentione’, the movement — particularly in its 
more recent forms ~ has left its mark on almost everything Aone in the 
Church an? in its name. Pastoral work has reached a new level of spiritual 
efficiency with the counseling insights born of psychology. The problem- 
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‘mon, addressed to some pressing moral or religious issue facing the mem- 
of the audience, is a type which has found its way into books on 

iletics and into the practice of some our most noted preachers, It, 

O, traces its ancestry, in part at least, to Christian education, The 

mduct of many an official board meeting nowadays embodies a democratic 

approach which reflects the discussion technique, There is nothing strange 
all of this, whatever is truly sound from 9:30 to 10:30 is equally 

må from 10:45 to 11:45 or at any other time. 


6, Promotion of Interdenominetional Cooperation 


To choose a single example out of many, the Protestant denomina- 
s of Canada have been promoting intermediate and senior programs coop- 
avely for more than a quarter of a century, And for thousands of lay- 
lay women, and young people in both the United States and Canada it is 
ally true that their only experience thus far in meeting and working 
members of other denominations has been within the agencies and inter- 
§ of Christian education, Not a few ministers and other professional 
rs could bear the same testimony. For, as has already been pointed 
the organizations and programs of Christian education have cut across 
minational lines from the very beginning. They anticipated the present 
ical movement by a hundred years, If the ecumenical Church now be- 
a reality, the reason in considerable part will lie within the 
Leties, associations, and councils which have persistently united Prot- 


ts of every name and sign for the performance of the great task of 
istian nurture, 


These are some of the achievements of Christian education, It 

ld be sheer folly to close our eyes to past and present wealmesses and 
akes, But it would be ingratitude towards both God and man to develop 
d-snot towards the heartwarming gains that have been registered 

h the years, 
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PREFACE 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education. The 
committee was established by Council action at the 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr, Paul He 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr, Nevin C. Harner, now President of Heidelberg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr, Gerald E. Knoff of 
the International Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its final reports as independent findings, addares~ 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council approval. The Council found 
itself in comlete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the Annual 
Meeting of 1945. 


Some of these reports were nresented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual Meeting; others were presented 
in 1947, All of the documents have been presented to 
the International Council though they are not to oe in- 
ternreted necessarily os the findings of the Council. 


Some of the recomnenitations have been formally adopt 
by Council action; others have been received for stu 
and later action, as wit? be shown in the minutes of 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 


and 1947. 
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The substance of the eight renorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incorporated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edun 
cation, by Paul H, Vieth, publiched by the Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, for the Cooperative Publishing Association, 
The price is $2.50, This book is suitable for use by lay 
people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
work, as well as by professional. groups. 


The titles in this series of Study Committee documents 
are as follows: 


I Christian Education, Yesterday and 
TOGA etree Ghat atten gat gt lal oe ott aria a25 


II Theological and Sducational 
Foundations . E . . ° e ’ . . . . . . $: . ; 40 


III The Local Church Program i a ; wile 025 


IV The Curriculum of Christian 
Education e e e e ep eee ee eee 40 


Vv PGS RR LA ee thal eal cas wil eee tlie tiene aie 025 
VI Leadershin MUU NPRM yap TMs aL e e w55 


VII The Community Anproach to Christian 
Piyoda tanNar e he. EEN E w lie tern EAAS -40 


VIII The Structure and Functions of 
Agencies of Christian Education e e » 035 


~- Price of complete set of eight $2.75 


They may be purchased through the Business Department of 
the International Council of Heligious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, illinois, at the prices 
indicated, 


It is the hope of the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education that these renorts may be helpful in stinulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed to our charge and better teachers of the 
Gospel. 
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"THEOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


FOREWORD 


This statement has been formulated for the Interna 
tional Council of Religious Education and its constituent bodies 
to assist in the clarification of fundamental principles and 
objectives. There has been no thought of laying down an ortho- 
doxy to which all must conform. Throughout the statement the 
attempt has been made to give full recognition to divergent 
understandings of our faith and different convictions on edu~ 
cational procedures. It would be too much to expect that the 
syntheses here suggested wil], be universally acceptable. There 
must be continued provision for the exchange and discussion of 
differing convictions in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
respect. Any attemt to standardize all Protestant. practice 
would be a contradiction in terms, It is of the essence of 
our fellowship that we recognize the common Christian aims in 
variant forms of religious education and refrain from claiming 
exclusive validity for our ome 


The purpose has rather been to stimulate a re-exami- 
nation of convictions in order that we may together face the 
demands of this hour with a fresh sense of mission and a re- 
newed grip upon what is essential. At the sane tine that tne 
Western world is puzzled by the problem of re-educating Nazi 
youth, Christian leaders in England are sneaking of their need 
for re-evangelizing the British Isles, The same need is to be 
found with us, but any effort at Christian advance which does 
not rest on firm educational foundations will be superficial 
and inpermanent. In the forward movement to which we are 
called, may this analysis cote not as a provocation to debate 
but as a guide to labors which nay be more worthy of the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! 


Christian education is the process by which human lives, 
in their potentiality and need, are controlled by the Christian 
gospel. Because it deals with persons in their uniqueness and 
differences, it is individual. Because it seeks to relate their 
lives to the Christian community, it is social. Because it in- 
trceduces growing persons to our religious heritage, it nust deal 
with the past. Because it cultivates creative experience, it is 
ever oriented toward the future, 








A study of the basic foundations of Christian education 
calls for the examination of three main fields? (1) the nature 
of man, viewed both in his essential character and in relation 
to the special situation of the present tine; (2) the Paith of 
the church and problems in its teaching; (3) the fundamental 
principles of educational procedure, which show how people learn, 
particularly in their religicus development. 


I. THE NATURE OF MAN 


Christian education is concerned with the developnent 
of individuals into mature religious persons, beginning with the 
boys and girls who are born inte our comnunitics. Lolozy shows 
us that they start with certain inherited capacities and basic 
hunan needs, There are differences in native endowment, but 
these are difficult te seasure because fron the start the hunan 
individual is subject to varied influences fron the environnent 
in which he is placed. Sone of this conditioning is deliberately 
undertaken to attain certain desired ends of society, Much nore 
is unconscious as the accepted patterns of life are appropriated 
or the individual reacts against them, The primary needs of nan 
have a rather definite physical basis and are present in 211 in- 
dividuals, The secondary needs are greatly influenced by edu- 
cation and culture, 


An enormous amount of research has been devoted to the 
various aspects of the development of persons. Some students 
have concentrated upon the physiological factors. Others have 
turned their attention to psychological investigation. Still 
others have emphasized sociological influences upon man. The 
eispirical data usually have been gathered with no religious 
assumptions or from a frankly naturalistic viewpoint. 


Christian education, on the other hand, is based upon 
definite affirmations about human nature which were originally 
expressed in pre~scientific terminology. Very much ts to be 
learned from the modern attempts to study man by methodolovies 
which are scientifically controlled. No Christian educator nay 
neglect these data, Wide areas of agreement are found between 





tae secular an? the religious stusent. Both stress the potenti- 
ality of man; both amit great limitations. Where there appears 
to be Aisagreement, the Christian eAucator is faceA with the 
question of how far traditional assumptions must be motified; 
tae investigator shoul4 also consider whether he has left out 
any relevant evidence. 


1. The Dual Nature of Man 


That man is teachable has been the emphasis zrowing out 
of psychological study. As a rational being, he can be appealed 
to on the level of his intelligence. From the Enlightenment came 
confidence in the improvement of man through the use of his orn 
powers. The Romantic Movement went further and emphasized the 
innate goodness of man. He could be trusted to decide and to do 
the right, if only he could be freed from the corrupting influ- 
ences in the social scene. Hence, men could face life with confi- 
dence in themselves, The Enlightenment and the Romantic Liovement 
gave the basis for a firm belief in human progress, for man pos- 
sessed within himself the resources to attain his goals, It was 
a view which glorified man and all his works. 


While these developments had their influence in the 
United States and many accepted the doctrine of the inevitability 
of progress, upon the whole the instinct theory as to the nature 
of man was dominant in osychology. According to this theory, man 
is endowed with inborn patterns or tendencies for behavior. Some 
of there are social, others anti-social. Thus man, according to 
this view, is born with a dual nature. Hope in developing desir-— 
able human beings was based upon human teachabdleness. It was be- 
lieved that through education it was possible to repress or re- 
cirect the anti-social instincts and to foster the social ones, 
While both evil. and good tendencies are found in man, he has the 
capacity to reject the evil and choose the good. Accordingly, 
he is able to respond with devotion to moral ideals when their 
desirableness is shown. Thus, there was confidence in the pos- 
sibility, though not in the inevitability, of human progress. 


But alongside these optimistic views, a more tragic 
picture has been presented by other investigators. They insist 
that reason determiner only a small part of human activity, They 
Potnt to man's infinite capacity to rationalize his self-interest. 
Deep-lying passions of which the individual often is not conscious 
determine conduct. Hence, h: ¢asily becomes a civil war of con- 
flicting impulses. The history of the race shows a creature who 
nas been predatory, deceitful, and cruel. When biological im- 
pulses come into conflict with conscience, dangerous repressions 
may develop. Neurotic tendencies are widespread among us, in- 
dicating a sickness that needs to be healed as well as an intel- 
ligence to be informed and a will to be summoned to moral activity. 








Christian faith also looks upon man from a two-fold 
point of view, First of all, he is a child of God, made in the 
divine inazge, As sueh, he is aware of moral responsibility. 
Within the bounds of human linitstions, he is capable of thinking 
God's thoughts after him and of seeking to do his will. He ex- 
periences a sense of guilt, for God's law is written in his heart, 
Though extremely small in contrast to the vastness of the universe, 
he is capable of predicting the movements of the stars, He bows 
in worship before his Maker and finds eternity implanted in his 
heart, He repeats with Augustine, "Thou hast made us for thyself, 
anc our hearts are restless until they repose in thee," Such a 
child of God is subject to nurture within the divine family. 


Sut man is also a fallen creature, The divine image has 
been marred, explain it as we will. There are tendencies to evil 
in hunan nature itself so that when man is left to himself he does 
not find salvation, Hunan life contains more then the social in- 
Justice which appears when it is viewed in a horizontal dimension, 
Man is alienated from God by the rebellion of his sin; he denies 
his true nature by his sensuality and his prides he is prone to 
make himself the primary object of worship, confusing the copy 
with the original, Man stends in need of deliverance as well as 
the instruction of his intellect. Something must be done for hin. 
To exhort him to marshal his own resources is not enough, 


The modern Religious “ducation Movement in its early 
days in this country had a confident belicf in the possibilities 
of Christian nurture for the realization of Christian personality 
and the achicvement of a more Christian social order, In this 
confidence it was in line with the beliefs of general education 
that in and through adequate educational procedures the possibili- 
ties of man could be developed, The dominant liberal theology of 
this period also embodied this optimistic view of man. The theo- 
logical reaction which has pointed again to the more tragic as- 
pects of the human situation has been a disturbing challenge to 
the assunptions which underlay programs of Christian nurture, 

One of the greatest needs of religious educators today is to 
restore the proper balance between these two truths, We should 
never give up the convietion that we are dealing vith the children 
of God who are growing up within the body of hrist, Man can be 
sinful only because he As a child of God, On the other hand, the 
enpiricnl investigations which lay bare man's brutality and pride, 
his sensuality and neurotic charsetcristics, lend strong confirma- 
tion to what the theologians were trying to express through the 
doctrine of original sin, A sound program of religious education 
must take into consideration this dual nature of man. 
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2. Permanent Aspects of Man's Predicament 


ë 


The human predicament possesses permanent aspects 
which are relatively unaffected by the civilization of the 
hour. The first is man's mortality. Does life on this planet, 
inevitably limited, circumscribe his existence, or does his 
being have annler dimensions? A second is his obvious depen- 
dence upon nature. Does it contain powers to be appeased? 

Is it a sphere for his mastery? Is it a ground of existence 
which is friendly to those who approach it with a humble 
spirit of understanding? Or again, is man to seek adjustment 
to the patterns of his existing culture, or is there a more 
ultimate framework of existence? 


Such problems arise in every society. Man is not 
a problem to himself because of the world in which he lives 
but because of his own nature, The impediment is not outside 
but inside. There is an inner conflict prior to the particu- 
lar form arising from the immediate social situation. Our 
civilization may increase the basic conflicts, but it is not 
their ahi cause. Sometimes the tension is between knowing 
and doing; sometimes it is between willing and doing. Not all 
ery out, ito shall deliver ne froa the body of this death?" 
but sone thing of this plight is to be found at all times, The 
forms of sinful conduct change, but they find abiding roots in 
our selfishness and pride. The progress of civilization does 
not bring salvation. It may only make the problems nore dif- 
ficult and complcx. 
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It should not be strange, therefore, that in our own 
time new and difficult strains have been added by the material 
and social conditions of our civilization. The business of 


growing up is always tense and »recarious, but in our modern age, 


it is doubly so. We shal? sketch six aspects of the present 
situation which profoundly affect developing persons of today 
an then consider some of the psychological results which deeply 
affect the problem of Christian education in our time. 


(1) Our world is one in which scientific Imowledge and 
technological, invention move forward with geometric 
progression. The stimulus of war far exceeded the 
lure of profit in promoting new discoveries. Jet 
propulsion, rockets, and radar all were prophetic of 
a new era. But the release of atomic power has thrown 
all other discoveries in the shade. Mankind is lit- 
erally stunned by the potentialities at his command. 
The event at Hiroshima raises the terrible fear that 
this power heralds the twilight of civilization rather 
than any Utopia, for there is little sign of the moral 
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and spiritual discipline to use these possibilities 
for the common good. If an atomic age cannot attain 
such ciscinline, its doom is sealed. 


These inventions have brought the annihilation of 
Spatial barriers, and made rapid communication between 
all parts of the globe a realized achievement. But 
this increasing interdependence has not destroyed our 
spiritual isolationism or divisive policies. In the 
face of the inescapable need for world unity, there 
continues a jealous dependence upon preponderance of 
force. Important instruments of power are very 
grudgingly assigned to international agencies, 


Our technical advances have also made possible a 
tremendous multiplication of goods. The enjoyment of 
economic plenty has been placed within the reach of 
men by the unlocking of undreamed resources of the 
earth. At the same time, men have not learned how 

to distribute this production with justice for all. 
Neither have they found a way to keep all men at work 
exceot for purposes of destruction or else by the 
destruction of indivicual freedom. 


The very mechanization of our economic life hes brought 
with it a threat to the social méaningfulness of the 
work of many. A sense of vocation is difficult to 
maintain in tne midst of the repetitive processes ac- 
companying our machinery. Difficult moral dilemmas 

re presented by the impersonal relations which are 
created. Fewer men and women can know the joy of 
workmanship or experience the educative influence of 
creative craftsmanship. 


Amic tne increasing mechanization of life, our Western 
culture has become largely secularized. Eastern cul- 
tures are also fast losing their religious bases. The 
need for an organizing focus of loyalty has found ex- 
pression in political and economic substitutes for 

the historic religions of mankind. Ideologies of race 
and class have become idols demanding absolute devotion. 
Loss of faith is a disturbing mark of our time and 
uncertainty of aim is an inevitable result. 


In the midst of this civilization, Christian principles 
appear to many to be alien and impractical. They 

stand in antithesis to those upon which the world lays 
emphasis, with its devotion to success rather than in- 
tegrity, to force rather than good will, to cleverness 
ratner than faithfulness, to selfishness rather than 
sacrifice, “hen irresponsibility becomes the rule, 
selves ang societies disintegrate. The contrast be- 
tween the kingdom of God and the kingdoms of the world 
was seldom more sharply draw. 





4. The Resultant Personal Strains 


We would not ignore the aspects of the current scene 
which are distinctly favorable to Christian objectives. Never 
was the world more conscious of its desperate need for unity. 
There is an increased awareness of social injustice and racial 
discrimination which is the first step in their alleviation. 
Nevertheless, in our acquisitive, competitive society the forces 
described have conspired to produce a type of personality with 
aggravated ills. We shall describe six of the psychological 
effects which seem to be most widespread. 


(1) Deep cleavages fissure almost all phases of our social 
life, separating racos, classes, religions, political 
a parties, the age levels, labor anc management, and 
the adherente of our competing iteologies. There is 
no accepted unity of life. Democracy degenerates 
into the clash of social groups instead of evoking 
a united devotion to the common good. 


(2) 4 psychological consequence of these cleavages is a 
preponderance of feelings of hostility over feelings 
ef friendliness ang cooperation. Our very fellowships 
are formed on the basis of common antagonisms. Sec- 
tarian antipathies cover every field so that we become 
inhibited from showing hostility where it is really 
needed for preservation. In such an atwosphere, ap- 
peals to the sufficiency of the golden rule to solve 
our problems sound pathetically irrelevant. 





(3) These Givisions bring an emotional aloneness to mil- 
lions of people. There is a lack of "belonging," 
even in the groups of which we are a part. Insecurity 
is the result, even in those groups to which men turn 
for companionship. Fart of the appeal of Fascism lay 
in its claim to give status to the individual who 
stood by himself amid crushing defeat. 


(4) An increase of anxiety is a further accompaniment of 
the spiritual isolation of our time. Despair fills 
the lives of many who are in the grip of mental an- 
guish. They know a "sickness unto death." The fears 
which weaken the effective conduct of life stand in 
marked contrast to the faith which should belong to 
the spirit of a man whose religion has brought inner 
peace. 


(5) To compensate for this aloneness and anxiety, we find 
tremendous absorption in external activities. There 
is an over-concern with income, power, prestige, rank, 
and recognition. The struggle to get ahead and keep 
ahead seems to be aggravated by a deep doubt as to 
id man's om intrinsic worth, Distractions arẹ imperative 
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in order to escane the necessity of being alone. 
That might reveal the spiritual bankruptcy within, 


(6) A contrary tendency for the less energetic is to 
withdraw and run away from the struggle that appears 
too hard. This taxes en a wide variety of forms: 
in commercialized amusements, in sexual and alco- 
holic excesses, in chronic illness, and even in types 
of religious emotion. Amid more sophisticated groups 
there is a turning to Bohemianism and aestheticisn. 
Others run away from the unideal present by absorp- 
tion in some golden age of the past. These are all 
techniques of escape and evasion rather than re- 
creation for the task at hand. 


5. Interpretations of the Contemporary Predicament 





Secular investigators look out upon this scene with 
manifest concern. The psychologist's word for predicament on 
its subjective aspect is frustration. It cones from the balking 
of urges or the defeat of purposes in which a person has a large 
stake. It may be a single experience from which a person learns 
to absorb the shock of defeat and return to the attack, ph Mi 
may be cumulative and eventuate in personal collapse. Instead of 
reorganizing his resources, he reacts by withdrawal until physical 
and mental health are undermined. 


~ These observers also recognize that frustration has a 
collective aspect. There are times when society as a whole seems 
involved in a spiritual oredicament. There is collapse of morale; 
there is mass fear, a disintegration of standards, and general 
descent to low levels of group action. Groups of people and even 
whole nations experience crushing disappointment of their hopes, 
failure of their purposes, and a loss of their faith. Such a con- 
dition exists throughout much of the Western world of today. 


But the theological interpreter believes that we must 
go deeper in analyzing this predicament. Our aim must be more 
than the integration of individuals and their adjustment to human 
society and the outside world, God is the ultimate reality in 
man's environsent and the kingdom of God is the order to which 
he must find adjustment. Man is a citizen of two worlds. Asa 
part of the world of nature, man has a physical body, As a crea- 
ture who transcends nature, he is a soul destined for eternal 
life. The inner divisions, of which the secular student is also 
conscious, root in human sin and the denial of the holy will of 
God. The primal contradiction in man goes back to his relation 
to God. 


Seen in this light, man cannot effect his own deliver- 
ance but must depend unon resources beyond himself. This redemp- 
tion does not eliminate all possibility of historical defeat, but 
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it does mitigate the tragic aspect. There is always hope of 
forgiveness beyond repentance, of a new beginning beyond judg- 
ment. No matter how far we are from God, he is not far from 
anyone of us. Though victory within the world is still denied, 
at least there is the possibility of victory over the world, 
Historical Christianity has never offered a superficially opti- 
mistic view of life, nor has it been content with any form of 
mere escapism. It has pointed a way of salvation to a humanity 
Known to be in dirc need, 


6. The Relevance of Christian Education 


Se ree oN a 








In this situation, the responsibility of Christian 
education is very great. It begins with the earliest childhood, 
before persons become enmeshed in the conflicts and tensions of 
our culture.. If much that is described in this statement is 
distant from the experience of many Christian youth, the reason 
is to be found in the success which Christian edueation has had 
in guiding them over the shoals and past the rocks of danger, - 
With the help of al. that can be learned from experimental methods, 
it has sought to guide growth into Christian channels, -If the 
failures have been many, it is because of the tremendous diffi- 
culty of the task and our personal inadequacy. The successes 
which have come are only a summons to redoubled effort. 


In Christian education man may be led to face his needs 
anc problems realistically. That must be a preliminary to any 
solution or to the discovery of adequate resources, -In Christian 
education the opportunity is offered to understand our religious 
heritage. The experience of the race must be ours if we are to 
live wisely, and in Christian education that heritage is of unique 
significance. The meaningful parts of this heritage must be taken 
over and applied to our problems, But education involves much 
more than the recovery of a past; it calls for constructive change 
toward a better future, -A worthy Christian education sets as its 
goal the transformation of the human situation which places the 
man of today in his difficult predicament, We believe that pro- 
gress is possible through an educational process which enlists 
individuals in the remaking of their oym experience and in the 
reconstruction of the social relationships of which they are ga` 
part. 


Whercas general education finds its norms in the life 
of the entire community, Christian education finds its norms in 
the convictions, ideals, and cult acts of the Christian community. 
Sometimes Protestantism has minimized this corporate aspect of 
religious experience, because of its individualistic emphasis. 
This has involved significant stress upon freedom of conscience 
and personal responsibility. But it has been to the neglect of 
social cohesiveness and historical continuity, and has fostered 
a negative attitude toward authority. 





Christian education involves the induction of growing 
persons into tae life of the Christian community. Just as ef- 
fective citizenship reauires an authentic guide in the moral 
judgments of the community, so the Caristian fincs guidance in 
the stream of corporate experience which the church seeks to 
embody. And just as secular education seeks to perpetuate the 
heritage of a common culture with its framework of values, 80 
Christian education must seek to gain durability for the Chris- 

tian way of life and for the concepts on which it rests, Ina 
fellowship of faith the needs of men may be met as they are 
helped to find effective relation to society, to the world, and 
to the God who determines the conditions under which man works 
out his destiny. Thus, the individual may be 1ed from plight 
and predicament toward power and peace. 


II. THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH AND PROBLEMS IN ITS TEACHING 
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The church is the society within which developing 
persons should grow up as Christians. It is also the body throug: 
which the hex ni tea 2 ze of the past is transmittec. If we conceive 
it broadly as the people of God, the Bible was written for the 
church and by the church. It is nere that our faith has been 
formulated and passed on through a living succession of believing 
witnesses. The church has been the mother of us all, and there 
is truth in the historic statement, extra ecclesiam nulle salus. 


Crganizational unity is not now a mark of the Christian 

church, if it ever was the case. But tne modern ecumenical move- 

ment has- revealed a wide consensus on fundamental issues. The 
experience in summer schools and in seminaries which draw fron 
all denominations witnesses eloquently to the existence of this 
consensus. Especially in the ficld of religious education have 
cooperative efforts been abuncant and fruitful, testifying to 
the existence of a common ground of faith, On munerous occasions 
in recent years representative theologians of most of the major 
communions have united in significant studies. They have always 
found a wide base of unity among themselves, 


Other interpreters of the religious scene are more con- 
scious of the differences which separate sincere Christians. 
Often these are as marked within denominations as between differ- 
ent groups. Sone of the latter are deeply rootec in conscientious 
conviction and present major obstacles to organic church union. 
But they do not thwart fellowship in the World Council of Churches, 
nor neec they stand in the way of the effective work of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Bducation, a body which does not 
interfere with the creeds of its cooperating bodies. 


Part of the differences are due to differences of ex- 
Beerence: The church must be inclusive enough to make room for 
both mone, who grow in the Christian life through progressive 


Christian nurture and those whose Christian life finds initial 
stimulus in some cataclysmic experience. -The church must welcome 
to her fellowship both those who have lived in hopeful surround- 
ings and those who have seen chiefly tragedy and frustration. 

It must have a place for those who find it natural to depend 
upon external authority and for those who rely more strongly 
upon the powers of reason, .It must include those of empirical 
temper and those who, in the broad sense, are mystics. Wo one 
theological system will satisfy all types of people, but all may 
recognize the partial character of their insights and reject sec- 
tarian isolationism because they know that they need correction. 


A second reason for difference in theological opinion 
is that the Christian faith is itself so full of contrasts and 
parodoxes that it is impossible for any theological statement to 


‘do full justice to it. Important examples of these contrasting 


emphases are to be found in the relationship between divine sov- 
ereignty and human freedom, and between the divine righteousness 
and forgiveness. Hence, the church must always point beyond all 
systems of theology to the necessity of a personal relationship 
with God Himself, Creator, Judge, Redeemer., It is only in such 
personal experience of the divine-human encounter that the antin- 
omies of Christian faith arc in a measure resolved. 


It is further- to be remembered that differences of 
judgment inhere in the very genius of Protestantism. This move- 
ment constituted a protest against an exclusive institutionalisn. 
It spoke in the name of the Word of God, wnose Spirit can. never 
be narrowly confined. A certain degree of differences-.is not to 
be deplored but is to be welcomed as a sign of vitality and life, 
Unquestioning uniformity is a mark of decay and death. 


Nevertheless, we believe that there is a real unity 
within the Christian church, a unity which is most clear when we 
are faced by secular alternatives. Then, all Christians become 
aware of the differentia which mark their faith. Then they find 
themselves drawn together about the experiences which they have 
in common. Then they discover how strong is the tie that binds, 
and they learn once more that the hand may not say to the foot, 
"I have. no need of you." All are members of the same body, the 
body of Christ. 


All believe in the living God, the ground of our ex- 
istence and the hope of our lives. He is known in moments ‘of 
moral decision as the one who lays his hands upon us through the 
claim of the best we have ever known. He is the loving redeemer 
who seeks to draw men to himself and who forgives all who turn 
to him in repentance. Yet Christians interpret these convictions 
through metaphysical and theological systems which differ at many 
points. 


All believe in Christ as the focal point of our historic 
faith. In the stream of history, of which he is the center, we 
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believe that God has been most clearly active for the saving of 
men. Yet in the speculative interpretations of the person of 
Christ and in theories of atonement, differences are certainly 
to be found among us. It is when affirmations are kept close to 
the experience of what God has done for us in Christ that our 
unity emerges. 


All agree upon the basic elements of Christian ethics. 
Love is the great evidence of the Spirit of God. Humility is 
the only attitude which is worthy of a child of God, The whole 
of life is included in the range of duty of those whose goal is 
the kingdom of God. No legalism can ever be adequate for those 
who depend upon the forgiving grace of God. Yet when Christians 
face specific dilemmas in all fields of conduct, they frequently 
arrive at very different judgments. There is also no agrevment 
on such questions as the degree to which Christian goals are 
realizable within history. 


Lastly, we are all agreed that there is a people of 
God which transcends nation, state and race, a society to which 
the Christian owes his ultinate allegiance. Yet we have sincere 
differences about the organizational patterns which should be 
followed. Still we all can sing, "The Church's one founcation 
is Jesus Christ, her Lord." 

If Christian education is to induct growing persons 
into the life of this fellowship, it must recognize that it is 
dealing with something more than our human quest for the good life. 
It is sharing in something that is divinely given. We must now 
turn to the understanding of these a mE in our heritage. This 
will call for the analysis of five areas; (1) The Nature of Chris- 
tian Revelation; (2) Revelation in dewey and Jewish History; (3) 
Christ and His Church; 4) Authority in Christian Development; 
(5) The Function “of O; Orsecs. After each section we shall consider 
some of the ecucational problems which are raised by these themes. 


1. The Nature of Christian Revelatio 
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(1) Christian faith affirms thet G a hae revealed him- 
self within kistory. i series of acts has teken place in which 
the redemptive will of God has been manifest. He has spoken 
through his prophets; his judgment is written in the course of 
human history; his Word became incarnate for men; and history finds 
its consummation in his kingdom. Christian experience arises as 
men respond to that redecming revelation with trust and obedience, 
That includes receptive faith and committal to hin, active love 
in the spirit of him who has loved us, and confident hope in the 
victory of his righteousness and truth. 





Revelation is a word which is often used in a much wider 
sense than this. It is sometimes applied to the fact that God may 
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be knowm in a measure through the created worlé. This is fully 
recognized in the New Testament. When non-Jews are addressed 
in the Acts of the Apostles, it is assumed that there is a 
Witness to God in nature (Acts 14:17). Paul says that the ever- 
lasting power and divinity of God are perceived through the things 
that are made (Romans 1:20); therefore, all men are without ex- 
cuse when they worship the creatures of their ow hands, The 
cosmological argument for the existence of God has been built 
on the fact that God may be known in part through the world of 
nature, On the other hand, it is just as true that the nature 
of God is not to be discovered from this alone. 


Again, the word revelation has sometines been applied 
to the noble insights which have come to men. There is the in- 
spiration of the poet which can never be explained simply in terms 
of literary effort. The lines come to him in moments of high ex- 
altation. In many religions there have been found various types 
of mystical experience. The soul of man within has felt that it 
has been made one with the soul of the universe without. Some- 
times this has accompanied an elaborate spiritual discipline; 
sometimes it has come to th: quict spirit who sought only to be 
still in the Eternal Presence. The genuineness of tnese experi- 
ences can be denied by no one who has been taught from the Fourth 
Gospel that there is a light which enlightens every man. But 
private experiences must be suajected to social evaluation. Mani- 
festations of the one God must have an inner consietoncy if they 
are to be accepted as true revelations. 


It is significant that though the Bible recognizes the 
reality of these experiences, it does not employ the word "reve- 
lation! in connection with them. If we make that extension of 
vocabulary, it should be recognized that we are redefining our 
terns, We may, for instance, speak of "general revelation," 
which includes these concepts, and "special revelation," refer- 
ring to the acts of redemption to which the Bible points. It 
would be presumptuous to claim oxclusive validity for any one 
use of terms. But it is necessary to remove ambiguity and mis- 
understanding. In speaking of the divinely given revelation we 
are using tho term in tae Biblical sense. 


The conviction that there has been a revelation of God 
in history does not exclude the possibility that there are as- 
pects of the Infinite Uystery which are unknown and possibly un- 
lknowable. These present subjects for devout meditation and 
thoughtful speculation. Philosophical systems arise from this 
very proper speculative activity. Useful as they are to serve 
she apologetic needs of an age, they should always be looked 
upon as tentative and temporary. It is not any one of these 
human philosophies which is the starting point for faith but 
the historic events themselves, which Christian thought should 
seek to interpret. Our rational systems will always fail to 
comprehend completely the faith which arises amid a life that 
is larger than logic. 
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(2) If we really believe that there has beer such a 
revelation of God in history, it has an important bearing on the 
content of Christian education. An adequate knowledge of the 
circumstances uncer which this took olace ought to hold an impor- 
tant place in the curriculum. The Bible will be approached not 
Simply as one of our valuable resources for present-day living. 
We shall also seek to learn how this divinely given revelation 
came to men. At the proper age, one of the needs of a growing 
Christian is an adeguate understanding of the historical manifes- 
tation of God. A truly person-centered curriculum will not over- 
look this as a need of everyone who is to become part of the 
Christian fellowship, Obviously this type of study is not pos- 
siole before the time when a child is ready for historical think- 
ing. At all periods the study must be within the comprehension 
of the pupil. But no person can respond fully to God's revela- 
tion until he has had a chance to understand it. 


If we recognize that there is also a general revelation 
of God, that too has an important bearing upon our curriculum 
materials. It is not enough to cite Biblical passages which 
speak about the manifestations of God in nature. There is no 
need to go back to an ancient literature for what God is saying 
today through the world about us. Once we take seriously the 
Biblical teaching that God is the Creator, the world which he 
has made becomes a fitting object of study for all who would xnow 
the supreme Artist. Those who insist that all lessons must be 
based on Biblical material should explain how they square this 
position with the teaching of the Bible itself. On the other 
hand, care must be taken to guard against any nature worship or 
confusion- of God with his handiwork. 


Again, if we really believe that God is to be found in 
individual inspiration and mystical experience, this provides a 
basis for including lessons that center about contemporary ex 
perience. We do not make this study Christian by adding a few 
verses of Scripture. It is Christian to the extent that it is 
experience of the God of historical revelation and not a message 
which contradicts his Word to men. He is active in the world 
movenents of today as well as in the past. He judges sinful 
nations and exploiting classes now as well as in the days of Isaiah. 
As youth and adults face their life problems directly and tnink 
through these issues in the light of the gospel, divine guidance 
may be expected, Such study of contemporary life experiences has 
its justification in the beliefs that the living God continues to 
manifest himself to his children. His voice may be heard now in 
the experience of those who are attuned to it. 


2. Revelation in Hebrew and Jewish History 
(1) We begin our examination of the divinely given not 


with some philosophical world view but with ancient Hebrew and 
Jewish history. This may be approached objectively, like any other 


portion of human history, The evolution of their religious ideas 
and the events of their political development may be traced as we 
follow the course of Babylonian or Egyptian history. Such a study 
Shows the differences of Israel's religious experience from that 
of other peoples, But the value of that difference cannot be es- 
tablished simply by this kind of analysis. We must come to appre- 
ciate what these events meant to the Jews themselves: that their 
God Yahweh, whom they had at first conceived in quite primitive 
fashion, was in fact nothing less than the God of the universe. 
Here we are faced with the need for more than information which 

is critically sifted in accordance with historical method, We 
must make a decision of faith, Some dismiss the claim as a pre- 
posterous conceit; others recognize in various degrees that it 
does bring revelation of the eternal God, 


The issue is inescapable because the whole Christian de- 
velopment roots in the Jewish faith recorded in the Old Testamente 
They found here a God who had come into covenant relation with his 
people, His judgment and mercy vere seen in the events of their 
history, His character was proclained by prophets who did not 
hesitate to say, "Thus saith the Lord," These pages do not pri- 
marily offer a theistic explanation of the universe but present 
one who acts, who redeenms, who brings judgment, and who in the 
end will send his salvation. The foundations of Christian faith 
are laid in the belief in one God of righteousness, the revelation 
of his will in Scripture and the nessianic faith that his purpose 
nust in the end prevail, Here is no distant being whom men must 
seck and feel after, Here is one who has acted on the plane of 
history. ` 


Sone find difficulty in the fact that the study of the 
Eebrew Scriptures shows evidence of their contact with other cul- 
tures and other religions, The archeological discoveries of the 
last century heve illuminated the Olà Testament at many points. 
They have made it clear that Israel's religion did not develop 
in "splendid isolation" but in living relationship with many cul- 
tures of the ancient vorld, especially the Canaanite, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Greek, The exact extent of these influences 
must be determined by the specialists in this field, Theology can 
never pre-judge such an issue. The genuineness of revelation is 
neither increased by minimizing these influences, nor is it de- 
stroyed by their full recognition, The God of the entire universe 
is not more truly revealed through the experience of a peonle if 
it is thought to be hermetically sealed fron all outside spiritual 
influence. It is in the total result that we must find the rovela- 
tion rather than in the absence of external human stimuli, But 
Judaisn consciously set her face against outside influences at many 
stages in her develonnent, because she was conscious of the differ- 
ence of her heritage fron the religions that surrounded her. That 
difference is as clenr to the student of ancient religions as the 
truth of her living contrets with her spiritual environnent, 
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Others find difficulty in the moral and spiritual 
limitations of some parts of the Old Testament. They forget 
that divine revelation is always and inevitably humanly received. 
"In many and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the 
prophets; but in these last days he has spoken to us by a Son." 
(Hebrews 1:1, 2a. Revised Standard Version) No matter how abso- 
lute God may be, our knowledge of him shares in the relativities 
of human experience. The prophet who received the Word was not 
infallible, and the book that preserved the Word could not be 
inerrant, if for no other reason than that it had to be copied 
by human hands. But though this treasure was received in earthly 
vessels, the gold is not turned into baser metal by this fact. 
Consequently, Christian faith is not troubled when it finds dif- 
ferent levels of spiritual experience in the Qld Testament and 
lower ideas of God beside the higner. t best, this shows the 
need for a focus of revelation and a touchstone through which 
all may be judged. 


(2) The large extent of Hebrew scripture presents the 
educator with the problem of selection. Because a story happens 
to be found in the Bible, it is not necessarily appropriate or 
effective for Christian education. Great wrong can be done by 
using primitive elements of the Old Testament before the student 
is ready for concepts of historical development. Many detatls 
will, concern the historian which will have small place for the 
religious educator. Particularly within the Old Testament we 
must recognize various levels of material. 


(a) The primary level contains those great ex- 
periences and teachings which comprise the 
heart of the revelation of God in his right- 
eousness and mercy, his judgment and salva- 
tion, his exilted majesty and his nearness 
to those who are lowly in spirit. No attempt 
will be made here to enumerate these, for 
there will naturally be differences of opin- 
ion about both extent and content. But this 
core of Qld Testament material provices the 
real reason for studying Hebrew history and 
religion. 


(b) The secondary level adds the historical set- 
ting which will make these events and teach- 
ings intelligible, and which will help to show 
their real inportance. Taken by itself, there 
may seen to be little religious value in mow- 
ing the sequence of the kings of Israel and 
Judah. This acquires its significance in re- 
lationship to the religious events which accom 
panied them. There is naturally difference of 
opinion on the amount of time which should be 
spent in Christian education upon materials 
which must be classified as belonging to this 








level. Some believe thet it is so impor- 
tant to know the setting of the revelation 
that nothing should be left out. Others be- 
lieve that for any demonstrable results in 
the lives of the pupils this may wisely be 
dispensed with in favor of the use of more 
contemporary experience. 


(c) A tertiary level consists of those things 
which contribute vividness and interest to 
what is ef central importance. A study of 

iblical geography and the manners and cus- 
toms of Bible times, particularly as illus- 
trated by archeological discoveries, is what 
we have in mind. In themselves, these have 
no inherent value for Christian education any 
more than the geography of India and the cus- 
toms of the Chinese. But they acquire impor- 
tance as they serve to clothe with human inter- 
est the essential aspects of the revelation. 
A wise Christian education will not neglect 
these media. On the other hand, it will be 

on its guard against missing the primary goals 
tarough concentration upon things of minor 
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religious importance. 

There are those who doubt the wisdom of a sys 
study of Hebrew history and religion, at least with chi 
youth. They point out that significant learning takes 
in a context of on-going experience. Apart from that, + 
of the Bible will be unrewarding. On the other hand, most public 
scnool leaders would agree that there is no substitute in the 
education of an American child for a comprehensive study of Ameri- 
can history. 


There is, however, this difference between the two situ- 
ations - an American child more readily sees the relevance of the 
disputes between the colonies and Great Britain than of the strug- 
gles between ancient Israel and Assyria. This fact my point to 
an important problem in Christian education; it is to establish 
in the minds of youth something of the sense of continuity with 
the people of God in the Bible that he feels with his om nation 
when he is studying its history. Once that analogy is accepted, 
it is difficult to deny the imoortance of tracing the main lines 
of Heorew history, at least during adolescent years. 


Undoubtedly, the church needs continued experiment in 
better vays of using the Bible. It is not enough for us to say 
that we shoulé have more study of the Bible. The problem is how 
its real valaes may fined their place in the lives of pupils, faced 
with such a bewildering variety of experiences, When we view the 
lamentable ignorance 9f the Bible in the churches of today, it is 
difficult to defend the adequacy of any of the current methods. 


° 
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3. Christ and His Church 
(1) The focus of Christian revelation is found in 
Jesus Christ. He is the arepe of the gospel, the good news 


of the saving grace and power of God. In him God was reconcil- 
ing the world to himself. God commended his love toward us in 
the death of his Son. Here was more than man's utmost devotion 
to the divine will. Here was the redemptive act of God himself 
through a human life in history. 


The gospel was first of all a mes saze which Jesus lived 
and preached. This was wore than the good news of God's forgive- 
ness. His own seeking love for the lost was an incarnation of 
this eternal aspect of the life of God. Jesus proclained nothing 
less than the coming of the kingdom of God for those who truly 
repented. In his own ministry, the powers of that rule were al- 
ready at work, for he steod in a special relation to that kingdom. 
As Meine of the Jews" he was nailed to a cross after his om 
people had handed him over to the Roman power. 


The gospel was alec a staid i which was preached about 
him. It began with the good news that God had raised him from the 
dead. Jesus was not only the Christ, God's Anointed; he was their 
living Lord. They had many ways of expressing what God had done 
for them in Christ. Sometines it was in terme of a defeat of the 
demonic powers; sometimes it was through the analogy of a sacri- 
fice; sonetines Christ was portrayed as the heavenly messenger 
who had brought life and light from the world above. Some inter- 
pretatiions of redemption were in terns of the original Jewish 
hilieu. As the Christian community spread osha the dellenistic 
world, interpretations were nore in relati n to this background. 
But uniting them ali was the conviction that 4 in Christ God had 
done everything necessary for the Same ei of men that lay with- 
in the sphere of his will and power. Christ was not Sinply one 
of many nedtators betreen God and men sie his ultizate Word for 
then. 


Furthermore, the Christian faith involved a community 
which centered in Christ. It began with the group to whom Jesus 
promised entrance to the kingdo: of Goc. After his resurrection 
it was the group who Locked to hin as Lord and upon whom he poured 
out God's Spirit. The holy name of the "ecclesia" or "churcn!l 
Was appropriated by them, The people of God were not a particu- 
lar nation but those from every "tribe and nation and people and 
tongue" wh ose new life was constituted through Christ. Through 
the salvation waich was given, the community was established 
which could appropriately be called "the hoy of Christ." 


This community felt that it had uniquely received the 
Spirit of God. Belief in the Holy Spirit means that the God of 
revelation is a living God, Revelation can never belong exclu- 
sively to the past if the people of God have truly received his 
Spirit. The promise was that this would "guide them into all the 
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truth." This lg wan not nean; however, the coming of a totally 
new and di ffer sevelation, for that would deny that Christ 
has.a central. pl Lack for faith. It meant rather that men would 
be guided into a fuller understanding of the significance of 
God's historic acts for men. This has taken place down the 
centuries. Though a special significance is attached by all 
Christiane to the interpretations given in the New Testament, 
the latter developnents cannot be left out of the continuing 
revelation of God. 


(2) No one can say that contemporary Chrietian ed 
cation means to neglect the person of Jesus. He is Laepedncha 
in some way at all age levels of the curriculum, He is approached 
from many points of view. Nevertheless, this study leaves much 
to be desired. Too large a proportion of the tine is devoted to 
the factors which we have described above as secondary and ter- 
tiary. Not enough is given to the primary aspects of revelation. 


It cannot be said tha tat the Christian faith is being aaequately 
shared. 
(a) In the first place, the career of Jesus in 


its main outline is quite imperfectly under- 
stcod. There is a larger question than how 
we may use him as the examole of conduct or 
the lessons we may learn from a particular 
saying. What was there about the course of 
his career which made him the central point 
in God's revelation to men? Scldom is such 
a project of study undertaken. Lessons may 
follow through an individual gospel and the 
etudent still be left without any clear con- 
ception of why this life should ve aore 
`; meaningful than all others. 


(b) In the second place, the faith of the church 
git Jesus has usually been inadequately 
tudied. The ere is no part of the New Testa- 
ine which does not present him as an object 
of faith. The apostolic message was the focus 
for all that the early Christians had to teach, 
They did not have a primarily biographical 
interest in Jesus; they wanted to proclaim 
the risen Lord who had brought God's salvation 
near. A religious education that leaves that 
in the background is inadequately Christien, 


This faces us with the rroblem of the way in which the 
figure of Jesus shall be presented. Is the purpose of our study 
to inculcate the apostolic faith, or is the student to be encour- 
aged to form his own judgment? Do we come with the answer or do 
we invite fresh exploration? Educators should realize more clearly 
the insight of New Testament scholarship of today, that there is 
no way to know the historic Jesus apart from the carliest evaluations. 











It is hard to see how a Christian can teach the New Testament 
without desiring his pupils to share in those evaluations. But 
propaganda may easily be self-defeating. Faith is not genuine 
until. it has been made our own. "Come and see" is the invitation 
which we read in the New Testament itself, and it should mark the 
spirit of our presentation of Jesus. 


4. Authority in Christian Development 


(1) Major points of division among Christians are to be 
found in the extent of authority to be given to Christian history. 
Since the development of the church has taken place under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, some conclude that the church is 
nothing less than a continuation of the Incarnation. Undoubtedly, 
the attempts to clarify and re-state Christian faith brought new 
insights and developments. Through her great leaders, fresh stim- 
uli come to enrich the life of the world, The God who raised up 
an Athanasius and an Augustinc, a Francis of Assisi and a Bernard 
of Clairvaux, a Luther and a Loyola, a John Calvin and a Johr 
Wesley, was one who continued to speak to the generations of men. 
The ex tent to which this involved new revelations is largely a 
question of definition, It vas not a new God rho spoke through 
church councils anc outstanding peresam but these did in- 
troduce new acts of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


This development involved the utilization of many new 
tributaries to the original gosnel. The categories of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy, and later of Aristotelian, were employed to express 
the nature of God which was implied in the Christian faith. Ideas 
from Stoicism were utilized in the formulation on social ethics. 
Such procedures were necessary if contact was to be mde with the 
thought world of those times. Some claim that the resulting for- 
mulations became an integral part of the revelation and are as 
authoritative as the Bible itself. Others hold that they are 
only witnesses to the faith and no more pernanont than the thougnt 
world in which they were stated. 


There is also difference of opinion regarding the place 
of thought forms of today. Some seem to feel that thouga it 
was legitinatve for earlier generations to absorb tributaries for 
the interpretation of the gospel, Christian faith must stand in 
complete opposition to the intellectual world of today. Others, 
on the contrary, feel that it is as much the duty of the church, 
to state her faith in terms of the issues of today as it was in 
any preceding century. The only necessity is that we state the 
Christian faith and not some other view even though it be phrased 
in Biblical terminology. For it is not the Christian faith if 
we deny that man, thoug zh a child of God, is a sinful, needy crea- 
ture, or if we deny that God in his grace and power has met that 
need through Christ. 
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ei It should be recognized frankly that man's understand- 

U ee ing of the implications of Christian faith has at times been cor- 

ioe rected by movements arising from without the church. For instance, 
though we assume thet Chrietianity and democracy are allies, for 
centuries the church was wedded to paternalistic and feudaiistic 
ideals. That is still the case in some branches of Thristendom. 
Democracy has found congenial points of contact with religious 
insights which have always been stressed. But these implications 
were not drawn until modern revolutionary movements stimulated 
their discovery. 


Likewise, the Christian faith has at times been supple- 
nented by various aspects of our intellectual progress. A note- 
worthy example lies in the growth of scientific control and in 
our understanding of the dependable processes of the world upon 
which it rests. Tne faithfulness of God takes on new meaning 
as experiment reveals our dependence upon reliable uniformities 
to which we can only adjust ourselves, "Thy will be done" becomes 
not a fatalistic submission to all that is, but a utilization of 
forces which we do not create for the attainment of a rational 


good. 

Some would go further than this. While recognizing 
the centrality of the revelation of God through Christ, they 
believe that new religious insights have come in later history 


waich may actually enrich the Christian faith. For example, they 
believe that new understanding nas come out of psychology, partic- 
ularly in what has been called mental hygiene, as to sin anc 
salvation; that the social sciences, including the study of his- 
tory, have furnished data out of which fresh interpretations ọf 
what is involved in Christian community have arisen; and that 

the physical sciences have furnished more accurate descriptions 
of the nature of the universe and of the world than were formerly 
available, thus giving new insights about the nature of God and 
his relation to his world with significant implications for 
prayer and worship. While recognizing continuity in the grorth 
of Christianity, they believe that insights of this kind should 
be utilized as significant contributions to the development and 
enrichment of the Christian faith. 

Ne would reaffirm the fact that the divinely "sziven! 
can never be reduced to an idea or to a group of propositions. 
Such slogans as the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of lian 
at best sum up important implications of the gospel. That gospel 
does not consist in a series of communicated truths but in the 
saving activity of God which has centered in Christ. The record 
of that phase holds a unique place as the word of God, but the 
record is not itself the Word. And without the illuminating 
presence of God's Spirit, its pages can never mediate the life 
of God. In the last analysis, it is that which is ivinely given. 


| (2) Kuch contemporary religious education largely dis- 
fs regards the Christian development cown the centuries, There has 











been relatively little study of Christian history or of the out- 
standing personalities of the church. Even where this has been 

attempted, some have felt that ite legitimacy could only be es- 

tablished by including some verses of Scripture in the lesson. 


Many of us feol, however, that this practice indicates 
a very inadequate analysis of what is involved in Christian edu- 
cation. Such a poins of view offers a very unbalanced curriculum, 
Post-Biblical characters may be just as inspiring for Christian 
living as many Biblical figures. The challenging life of the 
missionary, Adoniram Judson, for example, deserves to be studied 
along with the story of Jos shua and other Old Testament characters. 
A narrow view of the place of the Bible in the curriculum should 
be superseded by a fuller understanding of the extent of divine 
revelation. The Ged of history did not die with the completion 
of the canon of Scripture. 


Attention should also be called to the value, as an 
educational egent, of what can technically te called the Christian 
cultus. Ch wurches ' differ widely in their acceptance or rejection 
of cult practices, liturgical usages, and symbols which once were 
traditional in Christian history. Protestantism, on the whole, 
has emphasized rejection. In many churches, however, this mood 
is changing today. The Christian year, for example, is again find- 
ing entrance into many educational programa, and Liturgical move- 
ments of varying degrees of intensity are making themselves felt 
tn most present-day church life. 


Evaluations of these tendencies will, of course, be 
jiverse. Churches which find such historic cult practices con- 
genial clain for them great utility as agents of deepening church 
consciousness. Christian education itself, in such churches, 
relies less on merely intellectual disciplines or presentat ions 
of Christian truth in favor of the more subtle influence of par- 
ticipation in cult activities and familiarization with symbols. 


In earlier sections emphasis has been laid upon util- 
izing contemporary experience., Here we need on uly add the fact 
that the continuing life of the church is the comiection between 
our own experience and that of the people of God in Biblical 
“agi It is no wonder that their experience seems remote and 

rrelevant when Christian education ignores the continuity in the 
tian in the church, It is not enough to study the origin 
of our own denomination. It is not enough to study the Reforma- 
tion as if there were a gap of centuries with no truly Christian 
faith. The faith of our fathers is living still because the 
light has never ceased to shine. Christian education should turn 
its spotlight on the great epochs and outstanding personalities 
if our owm faith is to have deep roots. 
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5. The Function of Creeds 


(1) The creeds of Christendom represent the attempt of 
the church to reduce her faith to systematic intellectual state- 
ment. As such, they are important indices concerning the nature 
of Christianity. Yet all of them are but partial expressions of 
Christian faith. They do not state all that is significant even 
to the Christians of a given period. They are rather affirmations 
on the issues that were in controversy at the time. Inevitably, 
creeds have been polemical documents. They have been drafted to 
exclude those who were thought to be in error, and to deny posi- 
tions believed contrary to the Christian faith. 


The earliest affirmations of faith were simple expres- 
sione of allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ. For a former Jew 
that meant belief that the crucified one, nevertheless, was God's 
anointed. For a former Gentile it meant the repudiation of the 
old gods and exclusive adherence to Christ. The first crecds 
served to renounce all that was involved in a pagan way of life 
and express loyalty to a different Lord, But very soon it ap- 
peared neccessary to define more clearly who He was and what He 
had done for men. 


During the first four centuries of the church's life, 
it was of primary necessity to define the relationship of Christ 
to God and in turn to the human race, This problem arose because 
the early Christian faith had interpreted Christ as a preexistent 
heavenly being. In this process, the intellectual concepts of 
that time were naturally emn loyed. The issue was stated in terms 
of Greck metaphysics, but resolved in terms of fundamental relig- 
fous faith. The Nicene Creed and the formula of Chalcedon were 
the agreeménts which became the foundations of orthodoxy. 


These creeds of the "undivided church" will always re- 
main as witnesses to the faith that redemption comes from no 
lesser source than God himself, and yet through one who vas truly 
yan. If some modern individuals feel dissatisfaction with these 
creeds, this does not nean any rejection of their réligious in- 
tention. They may be as certain as the most orthodox that the 
positions which were rejected in these documents were repudiated 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, It is rather that they 
would state the problems in quite different terms. And many of 
the questions in which they today are vi Ltall: interested are ones 
upon which these crecds have little or nothing to say. 


The Reformation brought the next great creed—-making 
period. Tnose bodies of believers which felt compelled to break 
away fron Rom in their rediscovery of tac gospel were under the 
necessity of stating clearly the ponte of their difference. 
Whether it was the Augsburg or the Westminster Confession, or 
sone other statement of Protestant conviction, the objective of 





he declaration was to take a stand on the points retained and 
those repudiated. The fourth century issues were no longer in 
the foreground, but such questions as the appropriation of sal- 
vation an‘ the meaning of the sacraments, In turn, the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent were dram up to repudiate 
the Reformation positions and to consolidate in clear fashion 
the doctrinal developments of the preceding centuries, Again, 
we do not have all that is involved in Christian faith but the 
convictions of the respective groups on the major points in con- 
troversy. The relevance of trese statements for today is deter- 
mined by the degree to which we find those issues still the most 
crucial and vital ones. 


In our om time, there have once more been occasions 
which secmed to demand a statement of Christian faith. One has 
been provided by the ecumenical. movement which has sought to 
bring together the divided churches. When the Lausanne Confer- 
ence (1927) passed on to the churches a statement on "The Hes- 
sage of the Church to the World," and again when the Edinburgh 
Conference (1937) adopted a statement on "The Grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ," they were trying to single out the cssential core 
of faith upon which Christians were agreed and which could pro- 
vide a basis for truce catholicity. 


The other impetus to creed-naking has come from the 
endeavor to Christianize the great pagan areas of our life. 
"The Social Ideals of the Church" was less a statement of faith 
than an enumeration of tasks that needed to be done in response 
to the Christian faith. More recently, representative groups 
of our leading American theologians have given formulations con- 
cerning the relation of the Christian faith to war, to the prob- 
len of a just and durable peace and the post-war settlement, and 
to the use of atomic energy. Here we find new anc significant 
attempts to chart the meaning of Christian faith, not in rela- 
tion to spiritual issues of the fourth or sixteenth century but 
to those of our own time. These pronouncements reveal the shal- 
lowness of any suppostion that crecds are unimportant or anti- 
guatec. Put no one would holi that any of them are either com- 
plete or final. 


(2) What place is to be assigned to creeds and confes- 
sions in the process of religious education? There are those 
for whom a creed is a measuring-rod to which all must confor. 
For them, Christian education ie indoctrination in a particular 
set of final conclusions, Belicf is acceptance of the approved 
dogmas, Others look upon crecds as more like guide-posts. Tuoy 
are valuaole expressions of faith in relation to particular ís- 
sues which the church has been compelled to face through the 
centuries. Faith is trust in the living God with whom ve must 
always face new issues. Fresh emphases are called for and the 
old affirnations must be integrated into the setting of life 
each new day. 
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The question of creeds raises the issue of authority. 
It is not to be confused with authoritarianism, which connotes 
restraint anc the ultimate assumption of responsibility by 
another, Authority in eJjucation, rightly conceived, is the 
weighting that is given oy a free person to previous experience 
other than his om. To the extent that coercion is practiced, 
learning is stifled, But all education includes a setting of 
the stage, so to speak, in order that a desired character pattern 
will result. This is what democratic education undertaxes to do 
in the secular school. It is the way in which the rearing of 
children takes place in a home that exalts personality. It is 
no less eseential in the religious school. 


Yet, authority in the matter of beliefs has been widely 
misconceived. It is doubtful if merc indoctrination is «ver ef- 
fectual over a long period. Rational conviction is in its nature 
voluntary. Moreover, Protestantism cannot consistently recognize 
the prescription of doctrines as indispensable to a Christian 
profession. A Protestant communion my limit its membership to 
persons who accept certain creedal propositions but it is not freo 
thereby to assert that all who do not qualify arc not Caristians. 
The exclusiveness must be justified if at all on the ground that 
a more dynamic fellowship can be created by selection on the basis 
of belief. 


Within such a body, religious education, to be effective, 
must present this <octrinal framework rith such authentication 
as it nas - namely, the weight of belief which supports it, On 
the other hand, a truly ecumenciel religious education would not 
be exclusively denominational in its interpretation of Christianity. 
Nor would it assume that every child will remain in a given com- 
munion. While an inproved educational program may be expected to 
hold larger numbers of children and youth within the denomination, 
one measure of its validity is the cegree to which a person con~ 
tinues to feel at home if he moves to another denomination. 


tn brief, indoctrination, understood as doing another 
person's thinking for him, runs counter to Protestant tradition 
and to a valid conception of education. But since Christian edu- 
cation takes place within a corporate fellowship, the values and 
convictions that have heen valicated in corporate cxperienes are 
heavily, deliberately weighted. They are part of a historically 
given," liko the convictions and values that give unity and per- 
manence to fanily life. They do no violence to frecedori, if indi- 
vidual judgment is stressed, because one of the central principles 
in the heritage that is being transaitted is the ultimate respon- 
sibility of a free spirit in response to God. 


III. PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURE 


Christian education involves the effort of a community 
of Christians - a family, a church, or a group of churches - tọ 
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guide both young and adult persons toward an ever richer posses- 
sion of the Christian heritage and a fuller participation in the 
Christian fellowship and the Christianization of society. In 
this final section we shall attempt to interpret the bearing of 
the modern study of persons on the methods and procedures of 
Christian education. Its central principle is growth. Hence, 

a sound theory of religious education must be developmental. 
Growth is not uniform for all persons, but it has its general 
norms as maturation proceeds. Extensive studies have yielded a 
body of significant facts about the process of growth'which are 
quite as relevant to religious as to general education. 


1. The Nature of Growth 
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We know that a young child has need of emotional sup- 
port in love and tenderness. In experiences designed to meet 
this need, the groundwork of the familial ethic of Christianity 
is laid. We know that a child develops very early a sense of 
obligation, the content of which is determined largely by family 
life. A desire for harmony and a sensitiveness to éisharmony 
are of the essence of childhood experience. A regretful recog- 
nition of having disturbed that harmony is as normal for children 
as is the sense of guilt for an adult who has knowingly violated 
a moral principle which he accepts. In the child's unhappiness 
over a recognized fault and in his eagerness for reconciliation, 
the whole drama of sin and forgiveness is enacted. It needs no 
theologizing at that level. and it will not be clarified by an 
adult vocabulary. But what we have called the clement of "pre- 
dicament" is present and unmistakable. The resolution, as on 
the adult level, is found in redemptive love, and the experience 
of this love is the matrix into which adult interpretation of 
sin and restoration will one day de poured. 

We know also that growth occurs both by inperceptible 
changes and through "red-letter" experiences, in which nev in- 
sights are gained anc new erijustments made. There could be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that a developmental view of 
growth excludes this type of sudden critical eyperience from which 
a new base-line {wust be drawn, Indeed, significant learnings are 
likely to be of this sort. Much is made in current educational 
theory of the problematic situation, the disturbed equilibrium, 
which compels a fresh adjustment. Psychologically, this corres- 
ponds in some sense to the "predicament" of which theologians 
speak, though it rarely assumes grave proportions, Significant 
decisions are talen in that kind of situation, where a momentous 
choice must be made, where a "forced option” is confronted, 
Oritical encounters of this sort are altogether normal and it 
is the business of education so to order exnerience that they 
will be negotiable —- not crushing or frustrating "crises," but 
contributory to growth. 


“is brings us to the matter of conversion. In Prot- 
estant teaching it has played a conspicuous part. The diffi- 
culty is that the conversion experience was standardized on the 
aduit-sinner level, It presupposes, as ordinarily conceived, a 
grave crisis in which a sense of desperation is approximated. 
The person has a now-or-never feeling about the imperative to 
decide. Yet the whole concept of Christian nurture which is 
implicit in child baptism or child dedication and to which 
Christian parent education is directed runs counter to the as- 
sumption that such an experience is to be expected in a whole- 
somely reared child. 


Even in an adult, a religious conversion occurs in a 
context of cumulative experience, and its content is determined 
by that context. The strain that is built up by deliberate 
wrongdoing, the prolonged denial of religious promptings, the 
tragedy of deep involvement in sin ~ these are elements of an 
adult experience in which religious education has failed or been 
absent. 


There is abundant evidence that a well nurtured child, 
growing up in a Christian home, may attain a rich religious cx- 
perience without undergoing any such major crisis. Indeed, 
these crises experiences seem to have become rare in the Chris- 
tian community. We have not faced the implications of gradual 
changes in what may be called the pattern of Protestant religious 
experience. The more successful religious education is in pro- 
moting normal spiritual grorth, the greater the likelihood that 
conscious commitment to Christ will come about not cataclysmic- 
ally, but through cumulative religious experiences which culni- 
nate in a definite dedication. The climactic is not to be identi- 
fied with the cataclysmic, but we should never obscure the need 
for definite commitment. Growth cannot begin until at least a 
start has been made. 


Recognition of these facts does no violence to what 
we have called the distinctive elements of the Christian faith. 
On innumerable occasions, tne child experiences, on his own 
level, critical encounter with Qod, the impact of moral impera- 
tives, a sense of guilt, and a need for reconciliation. A re- 
ligious education that does not equip him to meet these situa- 
tions, to fit them into a pattern of continuous growth, and to 
emerge from them a better person is less than Christian. 


Psychologists are stressing the significance for the 
whole of life of early childhood experiences of a critical sort. 
Fortunately, there is less stress now on the "early trauma," the 
forgotten psychic injury in infancy, the assumotion of which gave 
a rather fatalistic turn to child psychology. But there can be 
little doubt that the early years are a time of crucial importance, 
studded with significant events to which the Chrietian analysis 
of human experience is highly relevant. Redemptive love is the 
key principle. The parent is the primary bearer of it, with the 
teacher playing a similar role. 








The assumption that there are sharply demarcated stages 
oF developnent in childhood and youth has been discarded. The 
theory of recapitulation in the life history of the individual 
of the stages of human development has few, if any, supporters. 
The assumption that certain ANN become relevant only at cer- 
tain ages rests also on an unsure foundation. A discerning parent 
discovers very early adumbrations of ideas »nd moods that wait 
long for full articulation, but which require a vocabulary at the 
child's level. Sometimes roral judgments come out with the nore 
striking clarity because they are not overlaid with adult sophis- 
tication, It is especially important that genuine experience 
should not be minimized or explained away because the child is 
assumed to be too young to admit of their ree valid. Much con- 
fusion has arisen over the identification of the sense of guilt 
as a morbid experience, That it may be such ane has often been 
induced as such is all too truc. But it is impossible to hold 
the meaningfulness of a clear conscience while denying the reality 
of a guilty one. Moral approval is one of the earliest employed 
educational techniques. To exclude its negative counterpart is 
to be naive about a child. The alinemportant matter is the level 
of the developing experience to which these concepts should be 
related, 


Nothing is better established than the centrality of 
purposeful activity in the healthy growth of persons. The pur- 
poses must be those of the learner. This does not mean that 
privately developed purposes are normative or that ie enh opt oa 
ual. is to be encouraged merely to "express himself." Séucation 
has to do with the selection of purposes anc their effectual 
pursuit. A successful educetion brings guidance to bear upon 
the individual sọ that valid purposes, so judged by the community 
Will be autonomously built into his life. And since the human 
organism is the most versatile of creatures, there is an indefi- 
nite range of purposes which is potentially meaningful. t fol- 
lows that without coercion or repression, with full respect for 
personal freedom, the educator is able to facilitate and encour- 
age those choices that result in a higher level of life. The 
expression of purposes in activity is an educational neces sity. 
Indeed, it means nothing to "have" a purpose that is not being 
made explicit in action. Purposes do not endure in storage. 

And since Christianity is an ethical religion, A Mja ape ia 

is profoundly social. The purposeful activity through which 
Christian ccucation achieves its ends is socially guided. Its 
purposes ure validated, not merely in the context of ordinary com- 
munity experience but in that of the Christian community. It is 

a prime responsibility of the church to create and maintain op- 
portunities for purposeful social action in accorc with the norms 
establisned by the corporate Christian conscience. The possi- 
bilities here are infinitely varied. There is no excuse for proj- 
ects improvised as busy work, whose lack of significance children 
and youth are quick to discern. In large measure Christian edu- 
cation is to be judged by the range and richness of activity 
which it provides 
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2. The Place of Freedom 


Within the framework of moral and spiritual values 
founc in the Christian heritage, individual initiative and volun- 
tary particioation develop naturally as in well organized family 
life, Freedom is of its essence since spiritual freedom is a 
function of personality, social in nature and development. To 
encourage initiative and responsiole participation, while at the 
same time maintaining an environmental setting that is conducive 
to growth in a Christian pattem, is our task, It involves dif- 
ficulty, but no contradiction. The "good" life is realized only 
as an experience in social living, with continuous orientation 
toward the community and its core of values. The safeguard 
against repression of the individual person, who is the ultimate 
focus of all obligation, is in the fidelity of the community to 
its own essential nature. In Christian education this community 
is the ecumenical church. Empirically it can, and often dows, 
fail to be the church. It may stifle rather than foster genuine 
religious liberty, Institutionally, it stands continually in 
need of correction. Such correction is accomplished through the 
vision and energy of free spirits. But if they cannot operate 
within the framework of the historic Christian tradition, then 
our faith is vain. 


GS hristian Education and Social Relationships 





~ It cannot be too strongly emphasized that our aim is 
one that requires the progressive Christianization of the commen 
life. This consideration is especially relevant to acult educa- 
tion in the church. Ina secular age, the boundary between the 
Christian community and the total community is always blurred. 
The fellowship of the church should furnish the dynamic for 
making an effective impact upon secular society, in which the 
Christian vocation must be practiced. Here we continually en- 
counter an anomalous situation. Historically, the ceunhasis in 
Protestant religious education has been individualistic and littie 
attention has been given to Christian vocation as practiced in a 
secular social order. Hence, we find professed Christians -= for 
example, lawyers, bankers, teachers, legislators, labor leaders - 
accepting the norms of the secular community with more or less 
complacency. An adequate Christian educational program should 
include study by vocational groups of the implications of the 
Christian testimony for their specific tasks. 


Another feature of a Christian education progran which 
is indispensable at the higher age levels is the study of ways in 
which the Christian ethic can be brought to bear upon the politi- 
cal, social and economic structure of society. This objective 
cuts across all vocational groups, affecting Christians as citizens, 
as consumers, as investors ẹf money, anc as members of informal 
social groups. 


In giving religious education this social outreach, the 
churches must recognize that they are encouraging their members, 
Singly and in groups, to push back the frontiers of Christian 
consensus, to go heyond the existing Sanctions, to do in the name 
of the gospel what they cannot do in the name of their church. 

It is through the efforts of such persons and groups that the 
Christian consensus is widened and new sanctions are built up. 

The church impels its members to seek to know and do the will of 
God beyond the present boundaries of the common will of the Chris- 
tian community. Thus, the church is able to transcend its limi- 
tations. In the long run, the corporate Christian conscience, 

the mind of the church, guided by the Spirit of God as revealed 

in Jesus Christ, will validate what is true and eliminate what 

is false, This is our faith. 


4. The Fellowship of 
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It follows that all Christian education rests back on 
the life of the church as a corporate fellowship. No program of 
Christian education can rise far above the level of the church 
life within which it is set. For the warm, pulsating life of the 
Christian community is itself perhaps the most potent educator, 
The quality of its communal life, the way it administers its own 
affairs, the extent of its Christian synpathy and outreach within 
its own locality and to the ends of the earth - in short, the de- 
grec to which it expresses the Gospel within ite corporate life - 
these mould the lives and characters of individuals far more than 
formal teaching. 


The church will never be stronger in any of its aspects 
than it is as a center of worship, Unquestionably, worship is a 
function that is widely diffused, integrating itself with every 
activity that a Christian undertakes. But formal worship is of 
prime importance and liturgical education is indispensable, The 
symbols of worship have a potency that transcends intellectual 
formulations, and nothing can take the place of corporate repen— 
tance, aspiration anc praise. And, as is truc of all other 
learnings, we learn to worship by worshiping, 
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PREFACE 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education. The 
committee was established by Council action at the 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr, Paul H.. 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr, Nevin C, Harner, now President of Heidelberg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr, Gerald E. Knoff of 
the International Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its final reports as independent findings, addres— 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council approval. The Council found 
itself in complete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the Annual 
Meeting of 1945. 


Some of these reports were presented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual. Meeting; others were presented 
in 1947, All of the decuments have been presented to 
the International Council thouzh they are not to be in- 
ternreted necessarily as the findings of the Council. 
Some of the recommentations have been formally acopted 
by Council action; others have been received for study 
and later action, as wit] be shown in the minutes of the 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 
and 1947. 


The substance of the eight renorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incorporated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, by Paul H, Vieth, published by the Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, for the Cooperative Publishing Association. 
The price is $2.50. This book is suitable for use by lay 
people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
vork, as well as by professiona). groups. 


The titles in this series of Study Committee documents 
are as follows: 


Christian Education, Yesterday and 


II Theological and Educational 
FoundatI GAS Tah oils dasa alle cue eine 40 


III The Local Church Program ... 0 + s «25 


IV The Curriculum of Christian 
Maura LON el te a ha) pen aan E SENE MRIS 40 


Vv The Family oe me 8 el Ve 8 le iey el eee 025 
VI Leadership See Oe) w) Len) eet ve Ne pelle 155 


VII The Community Approach to Christian 
BOUGR CAC aN ee nt ef pte hee mB hale Rial ie -40 


VIII The Structure and Functions of 
Agencies of Christian Education e e » s39 


Price of complete set of eight $2.75 


They may be purchased through the Business Department of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, at the prices 
indicated, l 


It is the hope of the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education that these reports may be helpful in stimulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed to our charge and better teachers of the 
Gospel. 
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I, THE CHURCH AS A LEARNING-THACHING FELLOWSHIP 


The communication of the Christian faith is a joint resnonsibility 
of the home and the church, The place of the home in this undertaking 
will be fully considered in a later section of this report. This section 
will deal with the task of the local church, touching the home only at 
points where desirable relations between the home and the church should 
be considered, 


Vast organizations representing millions of adherents, assemblies, 
boards and committees may be more impressive than any local church, They 
will give strength and guidance to the local units, But only as the local 
congregations grow in numbers, improve in quality of life, and increase 
in their effectiveness in teaching the Christian faith will the aims of 
Christian education be realized, 


The church communicates the Christian faith by its spirit and 
dife, and by its more direct efforts at teaching, Its entire life, as it 
seeks to come to the full realization of the fellowship of these who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and by its work to do his will, is a transforming 
influence upon its adherents, In addition to this, it seeks to make ex- 
plicit and interpret the Christian faith by activities appropriate to a 
school, with classes, teachers, curriculum materials, times and places 
for teaching, and other activities of a learning end character-developing 
nature, These two endeavors together constitute the teaching work ef the 
church, To do this second without the snirit and life flowing out of the 
first would be futile; to depend on the first only would be to deny the 
place and importance of special educational effort in human learning, 


The very word church implies a local group of persons, living in 
a fellowship possessing distinctive characteristics, In common with all 
other social groups it exists in time and space, All such groups exert 
an influence on their members which tends to cause ther to accept and share 
the group's highest ideals and loyalties, But the church is distinguished 
from all other social groups in its conviction of its divine origin, its 
existence in both time and eternity, and its sense of unity with all other 
similar groups because of a common loyalty to Jesus Christ - the body of 
Jesus Christ in a temporal world; "One Lord ~ One Body - One Snirit," 


In Now Testament times, the condition for entrance into the fellow- 
ship was a personal faith in Jesus Christ as Savior, and personal loyalty 
in discipleship to him as living Lord, This meant a life lived within 
the group, and essentially a life of community in which each person felt 
himself to hold a trust for all the fellow members and for all the world, 
It was a bond stronger than the natural ties of sex, family, culture, race, 
tribe or nation, 
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Se today, membership in the fellowship should involve commitment 
to a faith and a way of life which is characteristic of the fellowship, 
More than that, it should mean discipleship to a living Lord, with an 
earnest effort to learn from him as well as from each other, Entrance 
into and life within such a group is basic in all Christian education, 


The church is not just a house of worship, It is more than an 
assembly for worship, although the common worship of God is its most char- 
acteristic act, The church is its people, in their lives in homes, in 
their social contacts, in their work and in their play, Wherever the life 
of the fellowship impinges upon and transforms the life of every day, 
there is the church, It is the quality of its life in all these phases 
that most powerfully teaches children, young people and adults, both ` 
within and without the fellowship. 


In this fact lies the significance of the Christian home, For the 
Christian home is in a very real sense "the church in thy house," In the 
daily, intimate contacts of the home, the Christian fellowship has its 
greatest opportunities and responsibilities, Every member of the family, 
young and old, shares the responsibility for making this fellowship a 
genuine church of Christ, and through it receives the spirit of Christ 
flowing into its members by the grace of God, 


The church group itself is such a body that from its spirit, life 
and work there is an influence which flows into its members for their 
Christian growth, Its effort to achieve a life with God through worship, 
its loyalty to Christ as Lord and its spirit of humble discipleship, its 
high ideals of personal integrity and a life of service, its sense of 
sharing God's work in the world as it seeks to do his will - these are 
the food for the soul of which the members of the fellowship daily par- 
take for this growth in life with God, 


This Christian community opens its life to its more immature 
members and shares with them the ideals, beliefs, and activities which 
dominate the fellowship. This process of sharing the faith is the church's 
most effective way of communication, It requires forethought so’ that the 
results may not be simply accidental, but designed, It requires a plan 
whereby the immature are enabled to grow into more and more mature parti-~- 
cipation, 


Such sharing comes best through a sense of belonging and respon- 
sibility, From his earliest contacts with the church and as fully as he 
is able the child should have a sense of his own belonging to the fellow- 
ship, To him his membership in the children's groups is, in a very real 
sense, membership in the church, And so it should be, for every group 
maintained by the church for worship, study or fellowship is a manifes- 
tation of that church in space and time, From such beginnings growth 
toward full fellowship may progress in an orderly way. 


The path from the simple contacts with the church in childhood to 
the fuller sharing of the fellowship in maturity should be clearly marked 
and the journey carefully planned, "When I was a child I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child.,." There is a place in the 
church for the child ~ the largest place which he in his immaturity can 
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occupy. But when he grows older, he must nut away childish things, 

This process of growing up in the fellowship must be accompanied by in- 
struction in the meaning, message and mission of the church, Such in- 
struction may be intensified in a special period of preparation for fuller 
membership known as the pastor's class or the church membership class, 

But the totel task of inducting the member into the fulness of knowledge 
concerning its faith and life is so great that it must be a continuing 
process, veginning long before the "membership class" and continuing 
throughout life as growing maturity brings new abilities to understand 

and share creatively in the church's work, 


But instruction is only an interpretation of experience, A real 
sense of membership in the fellowship of the church can come only from 
acceptance into its life, Thus the status of the child should be definite 
and recognized, He is not only in the church but of the church ~- not yet 
a full member, but nevertheless recognized as having a definite status in 
the body of Christ, About the time of early adolescence he is prepared 
to take a forward step - to accept for himself the vows of loyalty to 
Christ and membership in his Body, Eut this is not the end of the pro- 
cess, Continual growth should work moro and more mature participation in 
the Christian fellowship, Progress along the road to mature memoership 
snould be marked by celebration in the church of each successive stage as 
it is reached, by the assumption of greater responsibility for the work 
of the church, and by continuing study to keep pace in understanding with 
the advancement in participation, 


The most characteristic act of the church is the worship of God, 
God himself has created in man the capacity to answer the impact of His 
Holy Spirit on man with an attitude of humility, gratitude, reverenve =- 
in short, worship, ‘There is no activity of the church which can so 
readily include the participation of all ages as public worship, nor any 
which will give the entire church family so much a sense of oneness, 
Moreover, in the hymns, the prayers, the responses, the Scriptures, and 
the discourse, all performed in an atmosphere of reverence, there is a 
revelation of the character of God as well as the means of communion with 
Him, While it may be true that there are many things in a general service 
of public worship that the younger members of the fellowship do not under- 
stand, it is also true that this service of worship provides an experience 
which familiarizes them with words and practices which are learned through 
the very act of participation, Thus worship, engaged in because it is the 
highest realization by the Christian community of its spirit and Object, 
is at the same time its most nowerful influence in the establishment of 
the religious attitude, There is need for graded departmental worship, 
put it cannot replace the general public worship of God for young and old 
as the most important act of the church family, The sermon itself is a 
means of Christian education; in practice it is one of the chief means 


for many people, 


Worship is a natural impulse, but its forms and expressions are 
learned, The teaching program must assume as a major responsibility the 
teaching of young and old in the meaning and forms of worship, Here again 
we see that Christian education involves practice in the act and instruc- 
tion in the meaning of that act as inextricably interwoven, 
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The work of a church is performed through officers, committees, 
service groups, and individual acts of members, Such service in the 
work of the church is an important avenue to understanding the meaning 
and purpose of the church as it sceks to communicste and express its 
Christian faith, Training for such specific acts of service is an im- 
portant and effective phase of religious education for its members, In 
the performance of these acts, officers and committee members are helping 
others more fully to understand the meaning of Christian life and work, 


We have maintained that the spirit and life of the church are 
basic in its endeavor to give Christian education, These things are not 
to be set parallel with Christian education in a church program, They 
are Christian education at its best, A comparison might be drawn with 
community life, It is the life of any community in its homes and stores, 
on its streets, and on its playgrounds, which gives education to every 
child, ‘The community, however, maintains a school because there are 
many things to be learned which general community life does not teach, 
They include the common tools of communication, such as reading and 
writing, guidance in the practical and moral problems involved in human 
relationships, exploration and interpretation of the life in the commu- 
nity, extension of experience beyond the community into world-wide rela- 
tions, Just as the community needs the school for these purposes, so 
the church needs to supplement the experience which ccmes through open- 
ing and sharing its life with its more immature members by a program of 
instruction, interpretation and guidance, This specifically is the 
teaching task of the church, 


The teaching program of the church requires that some of the more 
Mature members share their fuller understanding of and commitment to the 
Christian faith with those who are less mature, It calls for classes, 
discussion groups, Opportunities to practice Christian living. It 
utilizes books, lesson materials, pictures, maps, and equipment of all 
sorts, It employs classrooms, time schedules, and organizational arrange- 
ments, All these teaching activities taken together constitute the 
church school, They are never parallel with the church in the sense of 
constituting an alternative of either the one or the other, They are the 
church in action — in an essential activity for the well being of its 
life as it was described above, These teaching-learning activities are 
for young and old, for all must undergn the discipline which alone will 
yield growth in knowledge, understending, attitudes, and skill in living 
the Christian life, 


TI. AGENCIES AND PATTERNS 


Sporto 


The combined educational activities of a church may be compre- 
hended under the general term church scheol, Through the church school 
the church seeks to meet the educational needs of all its constituency, 
young and old alike, While traditionally the educational work of the 
church has expressed itself threugh certain agencies and patterns, the 
important thing is not the maintenance of any given agencies, but the 
meeting of the educational needs of the congregation, This will often 
require new and better patterns of work, Whatever plan of organization 
may be worked out for any particular local church, it is important to 
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maintain the point of view that it is the agency of the church, the 
church in action, and that it does not have any place or status apart 
from this, 


There are many agencies which contribute to Christian education 
in the local church, which together constitute the church school, This 
report will first make a critical evaluation of some of the better known 
of these agencies which have developed in the church, It will then con- 
sider the principles of organization and plans of procedure through which 
the teaching aspects of the church's work will most surely be accomplished 
end the contributions of the agencies best be realized, 


It would be appropriate to include the Christian home among 
these agencies, This will not be done here because a separate section 
of this report deals with the Christian home, The new emphasis on the 
place of the Christian home in Christian education raises acutely how- 
ever the question of the inter-relation of the home end the church in 
Christian education, We believe that even if the home should reach the 
highest efficiency as a teacher of religion, there would still be no 
lessening of need for the loenl church to utilize to the full its other 
agencies for Christian nurture, for the following reasons: 


(1) The church is the mediator of the Christian faith to the home, 
and must guide the home in the performance of its work of Christ- 
jan nurture; 

(2) There are homes represented in the church which are not Christ- 
jan, or which are otherwise incapable of giving Christian 
nurture; 

(3) The task of Christian teaching is great enough to require the 
whole-hearted effort of beth church and home; 

(4) However effective home teaching may be, its members, young and 
old, need the fellowship and the training that comes from learn- 
ing the Christian way of life in a larger social group, Itis 
nat "the home or the church" as primary teacher, but "the home 
and church" as partners in the task, 


1, The Sunday Church School 


Traditionally this is the agency of Christian education, Others 
May be recognized as having value but the Sunday schonl has been regard- 
ed as ina class by itself, "The religious education program" and "the 
Sunday school program" have often been regarded as synonymous expressions, 
To discover evidence ^f the truth of this statement one has only to turn 
to many a church with its cammittee en religious educetion and note that 
it is expected tn concern itself with the Sunday school, and with nething 
@lse, Uf course, this situation should not prevail. 


| Much is being said in these days abeut the Sunday school as a 
gradually vanishing institution, From the standpoint of numbers, what 
are the facts? In an earlier section of this report we have observed a 
loss in Sunday school enroliment (excluding Buddhists, Jews, and Roman 
Catholics) from 21,693,005 in 1943 te 21,461,423 in 1945, a loss of 
approximately 231,509, 
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But what of statistics before this two year interval? The actual 
statistics of the various denominations from the beginning of this century 
show the Sunday school membership curve going up for the earlier part of 
the period and going down for the latter part. To be more specific, the 
three decades from 1906 reveal this to be true: (1) an increase during 
the first decade of avout 35%; (2) an almost stationary situation during 
the second decade (but with a slight increase of about 5%): (3) a loss 
during the third decade of about 12%, during which time the losses in 
rural areas were more than four times as great as in urban areas.* Again, 
a study of the major Protestant denominations from 1934 to 1943 indicate 
that 20 denominations had a Sunday school enrollment of 18,167,912 in 
1934 and of 16,520,920 in 1943. Their membership drop was therefore 
about 9% for this nine-year period,** During this nine-year period the 
total pepulation increased about 94; but the real question has to do 
with populaticn changes for those of Sunday school age, If ~- and this 
would be an ideal situation +- the church's school included ali ages in 
fair proportion there would be real cause for concern over a 9% loss.in 
Sunday school enrollment during a period when there was a 934 increase 
in population, But as long as we are content to let the Sunday church 
school remain chiefly a children's organization we need to go deeper into 
the figures, During the time that Sunday school enrollment figures were 
dropping, what was happening to the percentage of children and young 
people of our total population? 


The Census Bureau of the United States has given population 
figures for different age-groups for twenty-year periods together with 
estimates for the future,*** 


These indicate that 


(1) Ages 0-4. show a steady decrease - 12, „1% of the population 
an 19090: 10. 9% in 1920; 8% in 1940; 6.7% estimated for 1960, 

(2) Ages 5-19 also show a steady sc ~ 32,2% of the popula- 
tion in 1900; 29.7% in 1920; 26.4% in 1940; 22,34 estimated 
for 1960. 

(3) Ages 20-44 is almost stationary, -+ 37,7% of the population 
in 1900; 38,4% in 1920; 38, 9% in 1940; 37.5% estimated for 
1960, A 

(4) Ages 45 and over show a steady increase, - 17,7% of the popu- 
lation in 1900; 20.8% in 1920; 26,7% in 1940; 33.5% estimated 
for 1960. 


With the constant decline in the percentage of the population at 
the lower-age-levels and the constant increase at the upper age~levels 
we need not be surprised at a numerical decrease in an institution that 
the church persists in regarding as chiefly for children, or for children 
and youth. 


+ See A General Sunday School Survey, January, 1945, by the Committee 
on Sunday School Survey of the St, Charles Avenue, Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans, La. Table 1. 
mee op, cit, Table 7, 
Be* op, cit, Table 12. 
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This, howover, is net merely a mattor of "yercontage of population," 
The actual child population of the nation has been decreasing so that 
Cities have reduced the number of school buildings being operated and 


pes 


states have been amazed at the dewnward curve, In Massachusetts, for ex- 


ample, the public schcols enrolled 22,486 fever pupils in 


1944 shan in 1943, - e drop of 3.6, thie drop appearing in elementary, 
gunior-high, and high schools, In the same state during the decade end- 
ing in 1943, the number of children in the age-range from 5 to 7 showed 

a decrease of 20%; the number in the agc-range from 7 to 16 showed a age 
crease of 17.3%; the total numser of pupils enrolled in the nubdlic schools 


me eed martes and the total number of elemertary school children de- 
e¢reased 2 5k. But through this poriod the total pòpulaticn of the state 
increased by 1. bhe Many other states would reveal similar situations, 
Thus it happens that the church has had more people to reach, but the Sun- 
Gay school (if it is regarded as primarily for children) has hed a con- 
Siderably smaller number from whom to draw, 

The war has had its effect on the Sunda y school, as upon everyr 
e€; end other factors tco have entered into the problem.” But 
puletion statistics have been riven insufficient oe and 
aust be borne in mind by those who ket} reminding us thet a drop 
in Rather rs is a sure sign of defeat, 


spite of all that has been shid, however, the Sunday church 
school is not veginning tc measure up to its opportunities in the matter 
@f numberc, The vast number of the unreached is a constent challenge te 


g9 forward numericeliy, 


A few religious journals and some individuals periedically attack 


the work of tho Sunday school, In many instances cur committee velieves 
that these criticisms are justifie We recognize, for example, that if 
cnoo in practice teaches irreverence or fails to teach the Bible it 


da 

ere h 
Mes, tc that extent, become a. liability- and not an asset, The fact is 
that all too many eases scnools operate with such poor planning, such 
untrained leadership, and such haphazard methods that the net result is 
dittle good and much harm, on the other hand, our committee uttorly re- 
pudiates the implication thet such inadequacies sre inherent weaknesses 
of the Sunday school, They are rather the result of lack ef planning 


Slovenly performance of accented duties, and disinterest on the aie of 
Ministers es well as gue? in this fundamental phase of the church's 


work, There are s6 nany ee eperating on an entirely different basi 
and in SEN measure realizing their Christian cbjectives that we take 
courage, Ve know that ie pre schools can be effective because, in so 


many ins stances, it is, 


Gherefore, of those who find satisfaction in attacking the Sunday 
school we respoctfully ask four ou ier eae 


(1) Heave they tackled the Sunday school problem themsolves, attempt- 
ing to improve it from within, or have they stood on the side- 
lines as inactive spectators? 

(2) If the Sunday sckggls seem inadequate have thoy a substitute 
plan to propose? N 

(3) If all Sunday schecls wore to be 
there be an increase in church a 

Mop, 12-13, A Gonoral Subley School Survey, January, 1945, 
Committee on S.S, Survey of the St, Charles Avenue 


yee Presbyterian Church, New Urleans, La. 
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(4) Do they apply as severe tests to other areas of religious work 
as they are applying to the Sunday school? They are concerned 
that it does not result in greater Bible knowledge, more Christ- 
ian attitudes, deeper reverence, more consistent Christian lives; 
and it is well that they should feel such concern, If they are 
ministers conducting services of worship have they applied as 
severe tests there? because men and women are silent and assume 
the attitude of reverence can we be sure that our objectives are 
being realized? What assurance is there that adult worshipers 
on a Sunday morning are thereby learning to live the Christian 
life, growing in religious attitudes, developing in knowledge 
and in faith? If there is danger that we assume too much in the 
Case of adults, there may be danger that we assume too little 
in the case of children, 


A divinity school student recently surveyed and analyzed those 
critical articles on religious education which have appeared in recent 
years in two of our best known and moet influential religious periodicals, 
Some of these articles dealt directly with the Sunday church school, 
Others dealt with it by indirection and by implication, The summary of 
the paper is included at this point, 


In conclusion we may say that all of the writers agree, in 
varying degrees, that the condition of contemporary church school 
education is not a very hapy one, and that there is a crying need 
for the combined efforts of ministers, religious educators and 
laymen to rescue it from its sad state, However, they do not agree 
as to oxactly what is the matter or what should be done, The number 
of criticisms which they have made may be classified as dealing 
either with the relation of theology to method, or with the inade- 
quacies of the administration and organization of the average church 
school, 


The criticisms of the first group fall into three subdivisions; 
(1) furthering educational ideologies at the expense of theological 
content; (2) not being able to bring theological beliefs down to 
meet the everyday life-situations of the pesple; and (3) deficiency 
on the part of both the theelogicnal content and the educational 
method of Christian educstion, 


The second group of criticisms has five subdivisions: criti- 
cisms of (1) the spiritual and educational qualities of the 
Sunday school teacher; (2) the small amount of time given to the 
Christian educationnl program; (3) the independence of the church 
schoo] from the total church program; (4) the lack of home support 
and (5) the absence of a cooperative Protestant Christian educe- 
tional progran,* 


In judging the work of the Sunday church school figures must not 
loom too large, it is the immeasurables that count for most, - the atti- 
tudes, the habits, the Christinn motives, ~ as well as growth in Bible 


* MacGregor, Wanda, Religious Education in Recent Religious Journals, 
an unpublished article, AR 
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knowledge and the development of a Christian philosophy and a Curistian 


faith. It ts growth in Christian character much more than the thines 


that are easy to measure. This is one reason why many of us opnose the 
use of devices and awards for perfect attendance; they Tift up mere 
attendance as of chief imnortance, when in reality we have objectives 
that are much more significant, The test of failure or success must be 
lifted above the area of numbers, 


The historic contribution of the Sunday church school should not 
be mininized. It has given most neople their first touch with the church, 
Most of us can look back to at least one teacher whose good influence 
has been indelible. Such Bible knowledge as the majority possess foes 
back’. to Sunday school days, There we Jearned to worship and to lead 
in. worship. We remember service projects that caught our interest and 
promoted the spirit of brotherhood. Though it has failed at many points 
millions owe to it the chief credit for what growth they have made in 
Christian living. And its workers have furnished as fine examples as can 
be found of faithful service in the church. But the Sunday Church school. 
has definite limitations. It is only one nart of the Church school and 
should not be expected to perform the functions that rightly belong to 
other agencies. 


What are the future vossibilities of the Sunday school? And at 
what points do we need to exercise special care? 


(1) We need to work against the indenendency of the school and. 
recognize that it is simply the church at work in its teaching 
task for certain of its constituency. (If we say that it is 
for the entire constituency, then in some churches we shall 
nave to revamn our plans and act as if it were designed for men 
and wonen, too.) There must be Christian teaching; without it 
Christianity is doomed. Worship is essential; and fellowship 
and service are immortant; but they are not enouzhs; there must 
be teaching. If the present Sunday schol does not do its teach- 
ing work well, we shall have to substitute another teaching 
agency: and this is simoly continuing and improving and renaming 
what we have. 


(2) We must do some new thinking in the matter of statistics. 
This natter of numbers is not an independent problem, unre- 
lated to other important factors. Ampla illustrations are 
available to prove that atterdance is dependent nrinarily on 
the quality of the work core, Leaders must be discouraged 
fron attacking the nroblem of numbers by itself, fron using 
cheap or unsound devices to build attendance, and fro judg- 
ing their numbers without relation to population trends. 


(3) We need a new emphasis upon the needs of persons rather than 
unon the promotion of organizations. This may mean an entirely 
new strategy for many € us. 


(4) We must be constant in stressing an inproved Leadership in which 
we think of the quality of the leader, the faith on which his 
Life is built, his notivation and life purpose, improvement in 
nethods, leadership experience, 
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(5) More careful thought mst be given to what the church school is 
attempting to achieve, so that both the church and its workers 
may keep before them significant objectives, and check their 
success on the basis of these deeper achievements in the lives 
of persons, rather than by the outward and superficial tests 
at which we grasp merely because they are easier to measure, 


(6) The experimental mood must be encouraged, There are many who 
are interested in new programs ~- e,g,, the Junior Church -= 
and who think that in adopting these new patterns they are 
turning their backs upon the traditional Sunday school, They 
may be turning their backs upon traditional precedures, but 
they are still trying to achieve the goals they have had and 
attempting to do the job in a better way, They are still within 
the framework of the Sunday church school as ve conceive it, 
For our committee does not regard the Sunday school as a pat- 
tern evolved during the last century which must be maintained 
under that name and in an old form, In it there is room for 
constant change and improvement, 


Many auestions and problems emerge which call for careful thought 
and experimentation, A few of these are listed: 


(1) Is there such a thing as a "Sunday psychology" that operates 
against the effectiveness of the Sunday school as a teaching 
agency? This is a good subject of study for the International 
Council, If the week-end let-down from study is inevitable 
some revamping of the progrom becomes necessary, 


(2) Can the Sunday church school be effective with volunteer leaders 
or is it necessary to pay part-time workers for Sunday teaching? 
Even though the best theught is divided on the subject we can 
agree that an unwillingness to pay for teaching should not grow 
out of a church's unwillingness to provide an adequate budget 
for Christian education, 


(3) Do the teaching materials support the basic objectives of the 
church? Does the church know its own objectives sufficiently to 
judge teaching materials? The local church, ~ its ministers 
its officers, its parents, its teachers, its adult groups, ~ 
must give more attention to the basic question of aims and 
objectives, 


(4) What is the relation of the Sunday school to the weekday school 
and to plans for “religion in American education?" If the day 
school, the Sunday school, and the weekday church school are all 
to make some contribution toward Christian nurture what is to be 
the specific functions and responsibility of each? This is -still 
an unsolved problem, 


2, The Young People's Fellowship 


The Youth Fellowship is regarded as so important that church statis- 
tics, however abbreviated, always include the membership of the youth 
organization, The strength of the Youth Fellowship rests in its success 
in bringing young people to commitmont to the Christian life 
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loyalty to the church, and growth in Christian character. Its weakness 
often rests in the tendency to regard it 7s a separate entity from the 
church, 


In recent years, the effort of denominational agencies to develop 
youth fellowships with the basic idea that all the young people in the 
church are "the young people of the church" has done something to correct 
this tendency to consider youth work as sonething apart from the ongoing 
life of the church, The emphasis is placed upon the oneness of all the 
young people of the church as they unite in fellowship for mutual help- 
fulness, personal satisfaction, spirituel growth and group fellowship. 
The functioning of the youth of the church as a part of a redemptive 
fellowship then becomes more important than the success of an organiza- 
tion as an entity in itself, 


It should be recognized, however, that despite the sincere 
effort of the denominational youth departments to develop a unified 
program in the local church, a large portion of local churches still 
cling to a two-fold appeal to young people, urging them to "join the 
young people's society" and to "be members of a Sunday school class"; 
and all too often the programs themselves have overlapped, 


If we continue to stress organization we of necessity fail to 
begin with the needs of youth, For if one organization (centering 
around an evening meeting, for example) appreaches youth, so may another 
organization (e.g. the senior department of the Sunday school), And be- 
tween the two progrems there may be but little relationship, If we be- 
gin with the fellowship of the youth of the church, however, rather than 
with organization, we can then proceed to the question of a suitable 
program for this youth fellowship. Do we not need to break away from 
the tradition of promoting young people's organizations as such? 


This viewpoint is leading many to work against unrelated youth 
groups and in the direction of a unified youth program, under one leader- 
ship, with responsibility for as many meetings and activities as seem 
best, expanding the youth work of the church throughout the week to 
meet the needs of contemporary youth, including in the total program of 
the church such church-related agencies as the Y.M.C,A., Boy Scouts, 

Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and the 4-H Clubs; but all together consti- 
tuting the program of the youth fellowship of the church, The youth 
fellowship needs its worship, study, recreation, service, fellowshin, 

and outreach to enlist others, It must include an emphasis on personal 
and social religion; seek to share in the church's task of evangelist, 
missions end stewardship; and share with all Christians the deve lopment 
of an ecumenical spirit and the task of building a Christian world Order. 


Young people may carry on certain classes Sunday morning which, 
for convenience, are regarded as a part of the Sunday church school, and 
certain other meetings Sunday evening which, for convenience or through 
custom, are unrelated to the Sunday church school, But as we think of 


‘the needs of youth and the task to be done must we not unify our approach 


to youth and permit no competing organizaticns? 


Shall we not also insist that the youth group is a part of the 
church ~ not merely "related" to it but in it and of it, Otherwise 
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there is real danger that, ~ with no sense of being a part of the church, 
with a separateness that has in it no carry-over into the life of the 
church, — when its members cease to be of the youth age they will 

cease to be of the church at all. Thus we face this second problem: 

Just how can the youth group of the church best be made an integral part 
of the church itself? 


Developments in youth work have been a significant part of the 
religious education of the past two decades, If it continues to go for- 
ward it must have certain characteristics: 


(1) A good measure of self-determination on the part of the 
young people themselves, but protected at two points; it 
must be self-determination under the guidance of competent 
adult advisers who function as more experienced members 
of the group itself; and it must be conceded from the be- 





church, and not as if it had no church roots at all. 


(2) Training for leadership through experience, No better method 
of training has been found than that which has its basis in 


experience and the program of the youth group lends itself 
admirably to this kind of leadership education, 


(3) A reasonable degree of flexibility, so thet there is no fixed 
pattern into which every procedure must fit. Thus there will 
be wide variation in equally good youth programs and the sche- 
dule may be rather free, 


(4) Greater freedom to use a variety of techni ues, for the youth 
program lends itself to this approach more easily than do 
most areas of church life, 


(5) A strong denominational fellowship bond and, at the same time, 
an equally strong sense of interdenominational fellowship! 
This reflects one of the interesting trends in youth work} the 
pattern of the United Christian Youth Movement and of state 
youth councils, paralleling a new consciousness of denomina- 
tional fellowship on national, state and district or associa- 
tion lines, This trend in youth work is merely a counter- 
part of a similar trend in the church as a whole, If young 
people are to take their place in the life of their denomina- 
tion and in the cooperative life of Protestantism later on, 
they must learn to do so by the way of experience, 


(6) The individual guidance of young people is receiving increasing 
emphasis in the program of many churches, Counseling for per- 
sonal growth, for redirecting personality development, for 
guidance in making vocational choices, and for the development 
of programs of individual study constitute an important ministry 
to young people, 


E 


Certain major problems confront us that call for careful think:.ngt 


(1) The integration of youth in the life of the church. Do young 
people attend the church service of worship? What opnortunity 
does the church give them to share in the planning and work of 
the church? Does the church make the transition from youth 
to the agè above easy and attractive? To what extent do the 
adult members put themselves out for young peonle in a svirit 
of friendliness, and in allowing then to exress theusel ves 
on policy and program? 


(2) Inter-relationship between Sunday school and the young people's 
organizationt Are they simply competing with each other and dup- 
licating a program of work, or does each serve a specific need? 
If the latter, can we succeed in attracting the same constituency 
for both? Does such a program (Sunday school, church and evening 
meeting) lay too great a demand on the time of high school boys 
and girls? WE 


(3) Closer relationshin between the youth work in the local chuch 
and youth-serving agencies in the comunity, recognizing that sone 
community agencies can become an integral part of the program of 


the church. 








(4) Greater emphasis upon group work with internediate voung people, 
both for their own sake and in order to nrenare thea for Leader- 
ship in older groups. 


(5) Deeper concern to reach unchurched youth with a vital Christian 
message that will bring deen personal comnitment and dedication 
to service in the Kingdom of God. 








(6) Enlistment, and preparation of a larger number of adults for con- 
petent leadership of youth. 





(7) Development of a united community approach through the Christian 
Youth Council or fellowship—on the part of the individual 
churches so as to give young people a Consciousness of their 
own unity in Christ and to serve as a channel for a united 
ministry to the youth of the comunity. 


3. The Vacation Church School 


Through forty years the vacation church school has made its con- 
tribution to the religious life of America and to the nurture of boys and 
girls, It is conservatively estimated that each summer it now enrolls 
at least 3,000,000 pupils. Any agency of these proportions is not to be 
regarded lizhtly. Those who have worked in it most intimately bear glow- 
ing testimony as to its value as an agency for Christian training and 
emphasige its possibilities for future growth. 


The vacation church school has been described ss "a group of boys 
and girls and Christian leaders, meeting usually three hours a morning, 
five days a week, for a neriod of several weeks, during the summer," 
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Thus it offers fairly adequate time for religious training, but also a 


concentrated block of time, which is a real advantage. With a program 
that can be both indoor and out-of-doors the summer gives a chance for 
less formality, more variety and greater interest. A school of three 
weeks' duration furnishes a greater total number of hours than the 
average for the entire Sunday school program of a year, The attractive- 
ness of the progran itself makes it effective as an evangelistic agency 
to reach those whom the Sunday school has not yet reached, All things 
work together to make it easier for this to become a laboratory in 
Christian living than almost any other agency, Clearly the vacation 
church school has the capacity for making a distinct contribution to the 
Christian nurture of our children. 


The vacation church school is not an orphan. It is a member of 
the church's Christian education family. And it nust be so treated, It 
must not be promoted as something separate and apart, but utilized as 
one wavy of helping the church to realize its religious aims for child— 
hood. The vacation school is not the imortant thing, but persons; 
and we use the vacation school along with other agencies to accomplish 
our objectives for persons. This is but one of many factors that enter 
into the experiences of bays and girls, -- all of them together working 
toward their religious development. Obviously, then, the same group 
that plans these other exneriences must plan the vacation schools and it 
must bring unity inte the entire plan. 


To be more snecific, the church (through its Christian education 
committee or other responsible agency) plans for its prish, As it con- 
siders the children of its parish it knows that they need nany different 
opnortunities, -- worship and training in worship, study and fellowship, 
recreation and service. Some of these will come to them through one 


agency, sone through another; somo at one time of year, some at another, 


In the vacation school ample place may be given to dramatics, 
field trins, units on God in nature, bible geography, map-making, and the 


Mike. The church should utilize the vacation school only tecause it 


helns to achieve in nart, its purnoses for children and youth. There 
should be no unfortunate overlanning. In the matter of curriculum, for 
example, the total experience of any given year must be kept in minds 
weekday church school, Sunday school, vacation school, junior choir, etc, 
It is in this sense that the vacation school dare not be an "orphan." 

It must be a part of the Christian education "family" of the church, Only 
rarely, however, do we see signs cf a church thinking of its entire 
program and making its curriculum plens, for exaunle, for all of its 
agencies at one time, with a sense of totality and of unity. 


If we are realistic we will admit that some who enroll, in the 

vacation school will have no other contact with the church, just as 

some who are reached by other phases of the church's progran will never 
attend the vacation school. The limited exnerience does have value, as 
in the case of children in vacation schools of war-emergency arenas. Our 
planning, however, should be of such a nature that those who take advan- 
tage of all that the church has to offer for their age wil]. enjoy 4 
well-rounded progran of Christian education without notable overlapning 


LAs 
or neglect. 
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The vacation school suffers from the same evils as does the Sunday 
school: a minimum budget, volunteer leadership, curriculum materials 
chosen at random, etc, Ail too often it tries to get something for noth- 
ing and suffers accordingly, Of course, one could give illustrations of 
schools with trained leaders and adequately supported; but these are in the 
minority, 


The vacation school suffers also from the tendency to hold the length 
of its session to a minimum, -- just enough to satisfy conscience, Time 
was when a five weeks' session or a six weeks! session was considered 
"standard." This dropped to four weeks, then three, In many places a 
two weeks?! school has become the new standard, and frequently we find 
schocls of a single week, These short sessions help but they do not do 
what the vacation school is supposed to do and what it can do if it extends 
Over a four weeks! or longer period, adequately financed and directed by 
competent leaders, 


To be effective the vacation school must become as fixed a part of 
the church's program as is the Sunday church school, To hold a session 
one year, omit it three years, hold it the next, then stop again, makes it 
so much an "extra" that no planning committee could count on it as a factor 
in jis program, As an illustration of a school operated consistently 
through a number of years on a community basis, the following statement is 
included: 


"The Community Vacation Church School in Arlington was organized 
twenty years ago and hos continued to operate without interrupt- 

ion since that time, For the first fifteen years it was sponsored 
by three Protestant churches located in the same neighborhood, During 
the last five years two other churches have joined with the original 
three, 


The school is directed by a committee of representatives from each 
of the sponsoring churches, This committee appoints all of the 
leaders, takes care of finances, chooses the curriculum and gives 
general supervision to the operation of the school, The teaching 
staff, in general, consists of the following: a principal, who is 
also in charge of one of the departments; a superintendent for each 
of the departments; a director of girls! handwork; a director of 
boys! handwork; and a number of assistants, depending upon the size 
of the school, Generally there are two or more in each department, 


The school, since the time of its organization, has operated ona 
four-week schedule, meeting five mornings a week from nine to twelve 
®'clock, The opening day of the school has usually been fixed 

poroximately one week after public school closes, or about Vay Ls 

uring the twenty years the enrollment has varied from 146 to EEA 

n recont years, it has run about 180, The average attendance has 
Yeon avout sixty-five percent, It has been found, in general, that 
the pupils who romain in town are quite reguler in attendance and 
-he relatively poor average attendance is due to the fact that some 
Lerve for vacations while the school is in session, Usually there 
ære representatives of a dozen or more churches, including the 
@oatholic church and the Hebrew synagogue, 
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The members of the staff of the school all receive honorariuas 
of aprroximately the following amounts for the four-week neriods 
Principal of the school — 850; Superintendents of departments — 
$40; Directors of handwork — $253 Assistants - $12. The total 
budget of the school usually runs about $400, of which about 
$300 is for salaries, the renainder being for supplies and other 
miscellaneous expenses, The major part of the budget is contri- 


outed by the cooperating churches, roughly on the basis of their 
size, '* 


If a church or community is to operate a vacation church school 
successfully, many points mist be kept in mind. These may be thought 
of as Testing Points or Standards of Effectiveness} 


(1) Responsibility. If the church is responsible for all its 
Christian education activities the church (or its conzittes 
on Christian education) must plan for all. The sane group 
that plans the rest of the educational program nust be 
responsible for the vacaticn school. 


(2) The Minister. His interest, concern, advice and leadership 
is assential ners ag alsewhere in the progran of the church, 


~ 
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The Leadershin. A principal (mre exnerienced) is needed 

and a leader for each denartnent (usually four). The re 
quirements in training, experience and time, devoted to 

to the job are so extensive 2s to nake it desirable to provide 
comensation for the workers in these positicns if adequate 

~- and continuous leadership is to be provided. Assisting 
teachers wil} be needed according to the size of a department. 
The group needs advance prenaration, -- cartainly a day's 
conference and more than that if vossible. They must develop 
a groun feeling and a sense of comaon purpose as well as 

take adequate time to discuss materials, exchange ideas, and 
develop plens, 








(4) Curriculum Materials. These will. be chosen by the responsible 
comittee in consultation with the principal, bearing in mind 
what was studied last year, what will be studied next year, 

ss wel) as the courses used by the same children in Sunday 

and weekday schools. 


(5) Equipment. Much of the program will be on an activity basis, 
‘ requiring specialized materials. Worship centers will help. 
Chairs and tables must be of the proper size for the age, 

Some play equipmant is needed. A community school makes 
it possible to pool resources and secure better equinment than 
night be possible for anv one church, 


* Arlington is a section of tne torn of Kearny, New Jersey, with a 
population of about 15,000, This account is furnished by Mr, 
Irving Re Smith, 
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(6) Budget, The churches must learn to finance their vacation 
schools adequately and to provide a budget generous enough to 
insure competent leadership, The regular budget of the church 
should carry an item to cover the vacation school cost, If 
this is not possible, special gifts may be secured, In some 
communities a tuitien fee has been found desirable, When it 
is asked more is expected of the school and the standard is 
likely to be kep high, It should not be enforced, however, 
to the point of excluding any who cannot offord to pay, It 
is better that free will offerings be used for important 
causes determined by the group (which may include the church 
that pays the bills) rather than for the expense of the 
school, 


(7) Publicity. Use it. But the best publicity is that of boys 
end girls who have attended and like it, end of parents who 
are convinced of its velue, The record of vacation church 
schools in enlisting new members proves that this is a splen- 
did opportunity for the church to reach out into new homes of 
the community and to make contacts with boys and girls who 
heretofore have had little experience with the teaching program 
of the church, 


4, The Weekday Church School 


In Gary, Indiana in the fall of 1914, as a result of planning 
on the part of the Protestant ministers and the superintendent of schools, 
William Wirt, classes in religious education on "released time" were 
started in-the churches, In the thirty years and more since then, this 
plan of religious education in cooperation with the public schools has 
spread throughout America, These weekday church schools are operating 
in almost 2,000 communities in 46 of the 48 states, enrolling a million 
and half pupils, 


This new kind of church school has certain distinguishing 
characteristics, It meets during the week at a time when the child is 
giving his major attention to study, thus relating religion to his 
general learning program, Because the public school cooperates by 
sharing time with the churches, the churches are usually expected to 
adopt high stendards for these schools: a teacher as well trained to 
teach religion as public school teachers are for their work, adequate 
housing and equipment, a well organized curriculum, an expenditure per 
pupil proportionate to that for the public school, a representative, 
well organized, and functioning board of weekday religious education, 


Thirty yeers of experience have revealed what kind of weekday 
church school program works best: 


(1) A system in which the Protestants pool their resources and 
provide classes for children irrespective of denominations; 

(2) A system staffed by teachers who are trained and who give all 
or a large vart of their time to this work with remuneration 
on a par with public school teachers; 


(3) a plan for excusing pupils on a staggered schedule through- 
out the day and week, rather than having all of them dis- 
missed or released at the same time; 


(4) the use of a parent—signed release card, rather than the ex- 
pectation that all pupils will enroll and thereby unfairly 
putting the burden of objecting on the parent who does not 
wish his child to take religious education; 


(5) adoption of the policy of grading pupils, so far as possible, 
in accord with their public school grading, rather than group- 
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ing several grades to make a religious education class, 


This type of church school is reaching many of the "unreached," 

those fifteen or more millions of boys and girls not connected with a 
church or Sunday school. Figures gathered wer the thirty year period 
show that on the average, twenty-five per cent of the pupils enrolled 

in the coonerating Protestant type of weekday church school are from 
this unreached group, Where churches are alive to their opportunities, 
half of these newly discovered boys and girls are brought into church 
and Sunday school affiliation within a year, 


Success of weekday church schools requires careful and pro 
longed planning. This will in most cases require a year from the time 
the plan is first proposed until classes are ready to open, “lt ‘ts 
significant that in communities where schools have flourished for a 
year or a few years and then died out, the reasons can almost always 
be summarized in the one phrase "hasty and unwise planning." 


The right kind of planning includes proper clearance with 
those of other faiths, setting up a Protestant organization adequate 
to the holding of schools, education of the churches, financing, pro- 
vision for building and equipment, selection of curriculum, selection 
and training of teachers, The Ten Point Platform for weekday church 
schools of the International Council] of Religious Education is a val- 
uable guide to planning for churches and communities, 


Many questions arise: 


(1) Will this system become sufficiently general to meet 
the needs of Protestant youth? Through thirty years 
it has increased but slowly, and now, after 30 years, 
it enrolls only about one-twelfth as many as does the 
Sunday church school.* Will Protestants pay what is 
required to open weekday religious instruction to all? 
Does the interest found in some quarters in parochial 
schools for Protestant children (aacebl a iy very young 
children) have any bearing on this question? 


(2) Is this a substitute for the Sunday school, or another 
Mae $ i EREE eE i fae Oni E E ener 
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* It should be added, however, that although the weekday school enrolls 
a much smaller number, it has a better record than the Sunday church 
school for efficiency and for attendance percentage, 


present the typical weekday school is in no sense tnt: grated 
with the church's total educational program, A study of the 
curriculum situation makes this clear, Often a local church 
has but little voice in the weekday school and its progran is 
not related to that of the church itself. Religious education 
leaders must agree on @ policy. 


(3) If we are seeking instruction in "the facts of religion" or 
"basic religious knowledge" as over against sectarian teaching, 
as some hold, is this a legitimate field for the public school 
itself or does this helong to the weekday church school? Among 
religious education leaders opinion is divided; but there is 
sufficient strength to the position of those who advocate that 


this must again become the vork of the public school to call for 


a new approach to the whole problem. If the public school 
assumed this responsibility would this mke the weekday church 
school unnecessary or change its function? Would this become 
the basis for a different type of Sunday work? Until some 
answer is found the weekday church school will continue its 
uncértain path. 


(4) If the weekday church school movement is to continue how is 
the curriculum situation to be improved? Today this problem 
cries for attention. Cit; after city and state after state 
issues its om materials because the attempts at interdeno— 
minational materiale have been so inadequate. The weekday 
curriculum must be intergrated with that of the public school 
and also with that of the Sunday school. This whole question 
of materials for the weekday school needs careful study, but 
only after the function of the weekday school and its relation 
to other agencies has been determined, 


(5) If the weekday church school movement is to continue how is the 
teacher problem to be settled? The sunply of adequately pre- 
pared and available teachers is so low that the success of the 
movement is seriously jeopardized, Steps must be taken to re- 
cruit and train workers for weekday church school as a profes- 
sional career. 


5. Young Adult Groups 


During the past decade the church has shown signs of a growing 
and more intelligent interest in the young adult. The war years have 
magnified this interest and have raised new questions: Does our 
definition of the young adult need to be re-defined? Does the tran- 
sition period come even earlier than we had thought? How can we re- 
coznize young adults as a group by themselves and at the same time 
avoid the perils of over-comartmentalization in the life of the 
church? The post-war years must show no slackening of interest in 
this age. 


The church has been driven to give special attention to young 
adults because it has been losing them so tragically. Studies have 
revealed that the greatest drop from active church life has come about 


the period of the twenties and that some new strategy is needed at this 
age to transform disloyalty or a mere nominal loyalty to the church inte 
active loyalty. As a result there have been organized innumerable young 
adult groups in churches all over the country. One study of 222 such 
groups* made clear that the matter of first importance was that such an 
organization be primarily a fellowship group. There have been but few 
attempts to standardize such grouns in the matter of name, organization, 
or progran, Different names can be listed by the hundreds — perhaps by 
the thousands, Variations in the organization pattern are very great, 
But it is clear that young adults ‘do not want to duplicate the pattern 
of the youth group or to be handed a etandard}zai name and type of organ- 
ization, The program is imortant; but while willing to utilize the 
experience of others, most groups want to determine their own progran, 


At least three different approaches to young adults appear in 
our churches: 


(1) What can we get from then? 


(2) What can we 


en 


o for them? 


(3) What can be done through them and by them for the church and for 
thenselves and for the type of life and kind of world for which 
the church stands? 


The first is the worst, but one that is all too cémmon in our 
churches. It is the third that is needed. 


To this end the church must make more use of its young adults. 
When one considers the responsibility that some of them carried in the 
war it seems almost ludicrous to think of the hesitancy of the church in 
placing significant tasks upon their shoulders. Some have gone so far 
as to advocate that on every significant committee and in every important 
office tne group under 35 should hav representation. 


Just as the twenties and thirties refuse to hold to the nattern 
of youth in their church life, so it is true that they are less likely 
than at any other time to be challenged by "the usual," The more 
"pioneering" the service is, the more apnealing will it seen, 


The young adult field is still. comparatively new, It means sone- 
thing that the church is becoming conscious of it and is realizing that 
it can never have a total Christian program as long as it neglects this 
important age. This time of life is one of new axperiences, real tran- 
sition, constant reappraisal. It is the time of home-makinz, of voca- 
tional beginnings, of civic responsibilities. The church that has no 
ninistry to young adults has lost its opportunity. 


Never before has the church's opnortunity at this point been 
greater. Of the millions in uniform in the second World War the great 
ma jority were "young adults." As they return to civilian Jife, is the 
church ready for them? Or wil? the majority return to their home 


* See Gleason, Geo., Church Group Activities for Young Married People, 
a study of 222 such groups in Southern California. 
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communities, but be missing from the life of the church? Are they as 
some have feared, in danger of developing a "churchless religion?"* Let 
us not expect too much from the predictions of those who have talked 
most eloquently of "fox-hole religion," Not many who left home without 
a vital religion have returned with a vital religion, But they have had 
experiences on which an alert church may build; a favorable experience 
with a chaplain, perhaps; or a first-hand view of Christian missions in 
the South Pacific, These are mere points of contact from which the 
church may start, 


When does one become a "young adult?" You cannot leave the matter 
entirely to the person's own feeling: "If you feel like a young adult 
you must be one!" For others may not accept our youthful estimate of 
ourselves! Neither is this merely a matter of age, The old regulations 
to the effect that the 24th birthday marked the distinction between youth 
and adulthood was purely arbitrary and, in practice, has long been dis- 
carded, <A tetter approach to the problem was made by the Committee on 
the Religious Education of Adults and the Committee on the Religious 
Education of Youth of the International Council of Religious Education 
when they suggested the following statement as a guide; 


(1) No single factor marks the transition of a young persen to 
adulthood, 


(2) Attainment of adulthood comes about as an achievement of many 
experiences, the most powerful of which are: 


a, Chronological age 

b, Leaving school 

c, Marriage 

d, Self-support 

e€. Voting age 

f. Permanently leaving home 
g, Military service 


(3) This achievement is not a matter of attainment of three or 
four from this list of seven; rather it is contingent upon 
vividness and intensity. One or two only may be so powerful 
as to catapult the youth into adulthood before the normal 
time of that change, 


(4) Participation in the young adult program, therefore, will be 
dependent upon attainment of maturity in accordance with the 
above criteria, with the understanding that the upper limit 
of participation in the youth department shall be approximately 
the twenty-fourth birthday, varying with denominational practice, 


(5) Decisions about the placing of individuals in the proper de- 
partment of the local church will have to be made locally. fo 
nationally made ruk of thumb will apply, In most instances 
the classification of an individual will take place naturally 
and satisfactorily on the basis of personal interest and group 
associations, In other instances a decision will have to be 
made on the basis of the criteria outlined in items (2) and 
(4) above, 


* See Burkhart, Ray, The Church and the Returning Soldier, Chapter Tl, 
Harpers, 1945. 


(6) see Pt shal? Ke tip responsibiltiy of the youth leaders to 
prepare persons for the seven transition experiences in (2) 
above, and the responsibiltiy of young adult leaders to vrovide 
guidance and interpretation of these exneriences as they occur,.,,.'™* 


From the standpoint of people the ultimate aim of the church is 
to provide for the needs — all the needs — of everyone, From the stand- 
point of the church the great aim is to develop a fellowship of Christ- 
ians who will live out their ideals and make the church effective in 
achieving its mission in the world. Both aims call for an exaltation 
of the church, with a sense of unity in the whole church family. They 
call for a recognition of the needs of each normal group, — by itself 
enough to satisfy some of these needs and with a program that eovers 
its own interests and reaches out to something bigger as well, The 
progran of the Kingdom of Gai, The problem is to strike a happy 
balance, = to provide for young adults by themselves and at the same 
tie to bring them into the whole life of the church, with a loyalty 
to the church that increases while the loyalty to the smaller group 
decreases. 


6, Adults and Adult Organizations in the Church 


How seldom are adult agencies thouzht of as having any relations 
to the educational program of the church! Learning is for children or 
for adolescents, peonle think! And when "adult Christian education" 
is urged, the exnression, all too often, seems to refer only to men and 
women as Leaders of children and youth, 


But men and women have needs of their own, as great as they 
have ever had in their lives. The conviction is growing that the 
most important emphasis in Christian education today is at the adult 
level. Ours is largely an adult world, whose nolicies are fixed by 
the more mature; and thas who are more mature are setting the standards 
and creating the behavior patterns in home and church and community. 
At 4 time when society in general is stressing adult education the church 
must not lag behind, Although we give lin service to the doctrine that 
adult education is basic we continue to organize our local. churches, our 
denominational agencies, and our interdenomwinational. work as if it were 
of secondary imortance, This poses a primary problem that should no 
longer be passed by lightly, 


Every senarate groun in the church is potentially a training 
agency., Even though they bear no such name, and even thouzh they have 
not been organized with this as an objective they do have educational 
possibilities. Elected church officers come in this category: for their 
responsibilities may be made the occasion of careful training and real 
growth, The same is true of church committees, whose work may be lifted 
out of the routine and made the occasion of personal growth, deener 
insights and better understanding of the area of their responsibilities. 





* Minutes of Committee on Relivioug Education of. Zouth, Mex 7-9, 1945. 


Thus the ongoing, organized work of the church ts far more than machinery; 
it may be merely that, but sometimes, fortunately, it is a learning 
opportunity; far more often it could be a learning opportunity for men 
and women, Probebly the chief agency of adult education in the average 
church is the Sunday morning service. The sermon, the Bible reading, and 
other elenents of worship represent the major amount of Christian educa- 
ticn for most men and women. This is essential . But more is needed. 


The church has adult organizations, clearly recognized as. such. 
There nay be the Men's Brotherhood, the Women's Missionary Society, the 
Ladies! Aid, the Women's Guild, the en's Bible Class, the Couples' 
Club, Each may fulfill some particular function but at the sane tine 
each faces some danger’ 


(1) Tradition: It nay exist because it has existed se long, no one 
stopping to raise the question whether it is needed, whether it 
overlaps another agency, whether it performs an important function. 


(2) Exclusivenesst Heny independent, unrelated agencies nay be 
Jiabilities, not only because they overlan, not only because 
they fail to reach the entire adult constituency, but because 
they are inagnified to the point wher» they become ends in 
themselves, ~ not the creatures of the church, but substitutes 
for the church in the affections of their nenber se 


(3) Inadequacy of program: Superficial needs may crowd out vital 
needs. When we nernetuste agencies because they have existed 
so long and merely do the things that these agencies have 
always done, we are in danger cf losing the opportunity for 
service and spiritual growth and educational training that acult 
organizations ought to give. A study of a large number of 
‘nents Societies revealed this fact, — that the major elenents 
ef their programs were the raising of money and the serving 
o2 gunners. No disparagement af the values involved in these 
activities is intended when it is sugzested that vast areas 
of opportunity were being crowed out entirely. 


(4) Ongenization overemphasized! Where there are overlanning 
agencies bidding for peoples support the agency itself is magni- 
fied out of all proportion to its iaportance. P2onle cone to 
think of this society or that club as the object ofloyalty in- 
stead of tne values for which the agencies are supposed to 
exist. y 
A new approach was nade a few years ago when the United Christ- 

ian Acat Movenent was launched. Whether or not that exnression ever 
pnoanos popular, the ideas for which it.etands are sound, Senscious 

cf the needs of the world and of the resnonsibilities that lie at our 
donrs, wen and women of many states and denominations began to recognize 
that advance must come on the adult level. The slogan chosen was 
"Ssuiy, Worship, end Action" in the important areas of life, of which 
seven were namedt The Bible in Life, Personal Faith and Experience, 
Christein Family Life, Church Life and Outreach, Community Issues, 


Sactal Provlems, Vorld Relations. 


In theory, at least, this became the adult program in denon- 
ination after denomination and in national interdenominational agencies. 
Something of the sort needs to be brought beyond theory into practice. 
The adult life of the church can find much of ite program right heres 
it greatly needs study and worship and action in relation to the ma jor 
areas of experience. How can our Protestant forces make the progran of 
the United Christian Adult Movement aripning and vital? If it was ill- 
conceived, by what other means can we secure the results that it soucht 
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to achieve? Cooperative Protestantism needs an answer to this question. 


Existing organizations may find here some sense of direction for 
the enyichzent of their program, The church that makes its starting 
point, not existing organizations, -—~ but men and omen —— will find 
here a fruitful field for thought. Are the men and wonen of your 
church learning, growing, worshiping, achieving persons? Do they have 
opportunities along these lines? Are there adult study groups on sig- 
nificant themes? There are opnortunities for zroup worship: is there 
guidance for individual worship? Are there opportunities for individua 
and group action toward a more Christian society? The important 
question ist do the adult organizations of the church believe that they 
nave an educational function? Is their program educationally significant? 
Does the church so plan for its men and wacen that they are encouraged 
to participate -- and actually do narticinate -— in study groups on 
religious themes and in other educational opportunities? Is there 
really an educational approach in First Church or in the church on Main 

treet towerd postwar planning, toward the relations between Christians 
and Jews, toward problems of the Christian home? 





Society is so organized that menma women may always work in 
separate groups to a certain extent, But the separation is carried 
too far, Side by side they worship in the Sundey siorning service. 
Why should they not be together also in a week-night study class? Why 
net face, together, sone social issue that calls for intelligent action? 
Whatever advance is made in women's work and in men's work wa need a new 
advance in adult Christian education, with nen and women together at 
study, at worship, and in action. 


rr 


7. Preparation for Church Membership 


Since we are deeling chiefly with "agencies", this section might 
have been entitled "The Pastor's Class." To have done so, however, 
would have been to miss the noint. Training for church nembership 
includes much more than can ever te included in a Pastor's Lenten Class 
For young neople who anticipate becoming members of the church, Pre- 
naration for church meabership is an adjustment to the whole life of 
the church. It is a person's whole experience up to the point of church 
menbershin. It includes the religious curriculum that is planned 
for him, the guided exeriences through which he is led, — in church 
and howe as well, The Pastor's Slass frequently (not a ways) deals 
with matters of doctrine and beliefs. While it is quite fitting that this 
instruction should receive narticular attention at this very time it is 
shortsiuhted to supnose that this experience ~ sometimes as brief as an 
hour a week for six weeks or so, = constitutes a satisfactory "prenar~ 
ation" for church member shin, 


Ministers need to dig deeper at this point. Hany a pastor who 
plans with utmost care for this church membership course concerns him- 
self not at all about the church school curriculum during the six or 
eight preceding years. He may not be aware that texts are being used 
that are quite out of harmony with the viewpoint of the church. He needs 
to realize that the "prenaration" for church membershin began years be- 
fore the first session of his class. 


Preparation for church membership therefore deals with such 
questions as the Christian home, the church school curriculum, the 
service activities of boys and girls, their training experiences in 
worship which, for many, culminate with intelligent participation in 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion. People must be trained. in worship, — 


"to quicken the conscience by the holiness of God, to purze the 
imagination with the beauty of God, to open the heart to the 
love of God, and to devote the will to the purpose of God.'* 


They must learn what the Christian church essentially is, — 
not a club, a charity, a group which lays down rules to keep people 
straight, a buikding, but a divine redemptive fellowship. All defini- 
tions of the church are inadequate. But clearly one who is trained 
for church membership has reached a reasonably satisfactory idea of what 
the church is. The church is truly called Catholic, in the sense that 
it is universal in its scope and purpose. The church is the supra- 
national fellowship. It asserts always that "every man is a child of 
God and as such has a dignity and status independent of his membership 
in any state." The church is the supra-racial fellowship. No matter 
what their color God has no favorites among the races. The church is the 
supra—class fellowship. God makes no social distinctions. The church 
is the eternal fellowship. One who is "prepared" for church membership 
must be growing toward such a concention of the church, 


When we have grounded people in some better understanding of the 
church's nature we must not be afraid to encourage healthy criticism 
of her past and present weaknesses, for the world will pay little hoed 
to the church if it fails to give convincing evidence that it has the 
power to correct its own defects. 


Preparation for church membershin goes farther than up to the 
time of the act itself. After that has taken place the whole Jife and 
program of the church must be an experience in churchmanship. One 
church has a vrogram described as "completing the act of church 
membership" — a series of classes or learning experiences designed to 
bring the new member (young or old) into a real understanding of the work 
and purpose of the local church, the denomination, and the Christian 
church in its widest outreach. Training in churchmanship does not stop 
with the act of membership. It continues, —through worship and par- 
ticination in the work of the church, through fellowship in the outreach 
of the church, and through continued learning(even for men and women) 
in the various areas of the church's life and task. 





* Teme, Willian, The Hone of a New World, p. 30, Macmillan, 1943 


8. The Camp and Conference Program 


Under this heading we include all such ventures as intermediate 
camps, young people's camps and conferences, adult camns and conferences, 
training schools, family camns, summer assemblies, weekend camps, work 
cams and Caravans. 


The purpose of the camp and conference program is the same as 
that of the total religious education program with emphasis on personal 
development, training in churchmanshin and Christian leadership and 
service, and recruiting for Christian service. While it has tne same 
broac. objective of the total religious education program, it is only a 
small. part of that total program and is supnlementary to the ongoing 
program in the lecal church. It is greatly limited in the number reached 
in proportion to the total number in the churches, but has an influence 
on the individual church far out of pronortion to the time spent and the 
numbers reached, Although the program aay be similar to that of the 
home church in many ways the whole atmosohere and spirit of the sunmer 
conference tend to heighten its effectiveness and to make it one of the 
most significant experiences of the year. 


The proportions which the camp and conference program has reached 
in the churches of North America are indicated by the following statistics 
giving the number of persons attending in some of the denominations which 
kept count for the summer of 19433 


Associate Reformed Presbyterian 444 Methodist _ &,500 
Church of the Brethren 4,129 Moravian 600 
Church of England in Canada 1,200 Presbyterian U,S, 11,000 

(Ontario Province) Presbyterian, U.S.A. 13,887 
Congregational. Christian 9,588 Reformed Church 1,460 
Cumberland Presbyterian 1,328 United Baptist laritine 200 
Disciples 12,300 United Brethren 3,695 
Evangelical 10,331 United Presbyterian 2,014 
Evangelical & Reformed 3,090 Wesleyan Methodist 327650 
Freo Methodist 4,600 Northern Baptist 11.,574 


This total of morc than 103,000 represents only 4 part, albeit 
the major part, of our Protestant summer camp and conference constituency, 
The figures for some denominaticns are missing, and there are also 
nany interdenominationel conferences not included, 


This camp and conference progrem has ministered largely to 
young people between the ages of 12 and 24 with emphasis on the older 
group, fron about 16 to 24, (chiefly the 15-18 ege-range). But in 
recent years there has be:n a rapid growth in the number of camos for 
the younger group from 12 to 14. There are also adult conferences 
enrolling a considerable number, The emphasis in sone of these is on 
leadership schools often held on a campus, with the setting and 
curriculum more formal, but many of the adult cams or conferences 
are of the enrich:ient type, rather than to train for leadership, and are 
built on the needs of men and women themselves, rather than on their 
responsibilities as leaders of children and youth. Con,.erences of the 
United Christan Adult Movement, for example, are of this type. 


A nunber of questions and problems arise that call for new 


attention and planning: 


(1) 


eee 
eo) 
a 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


The Junior High Camp is still in the experimental stage, Is 
it not as important es the conference for the senior high school 
age, end if so what steps cen de taken to bring denominational 
ond interdenominational ezencies to promote it with equal 


enthusizsm? 


The Younz A@ult Conference is still a rarity. Can we get our 
plenning groups to realize its possibilities? ; 


The Family Camp hes hed enough experimentation to prove its 
value, But it is still on the periphery of people's thinking 
to be considered only efter the "essential" conferences have 
been planned. 


We pay lip service to the theory that adults are as important 
as young people and thst the summer conference program is for 
doth. But churches still act as if the camp and conference 
movement were a youth movement and planning agencies frequently 
follow the same course. Without in the least minimizing the 
value of youth camps how cen we magnify the value of similer 
experiences for adults? And in our promotion of sdult confer- 
ences how can we overcome the view that the only important 
type of conference is that which trains for the leadership of 
those who are younger, to the neglect of the enrichment type 
concerned with the life of men end women themselves? 


The programof the camp or conference for different age-grouns 
needs constant study. Not only must this be done by denomi- 
netional agencies but the International Council could render 
a service by bringing together denominational representatives 
wio might study and profit by one another's experiences. 


The function of the interdenominetional conference or camp is 
still hazy and uncertain, Some think that this is especially 
true of sdult conferences, and camps for the junior ang junier- 
high school ages. Interdenominational youth camas, under tne 
direction of the U.0;Y¥.M. are set up to train young leaders 

in the philosophy, vuroose and method of community cooperation. 
It ig not clear that this nurnose is generally understood by 
the local church. Should this be their major function or 
should they be set un to provide advanced or graduate experi- 
ence? The interdenomination=l conference cannot assume that it 
is the gradusete experience; it cen be so regarded only by mutual 
acreenent, And if it is so regarded there must be more cereful 
guidonce on the pert of both denominational and interdenomine- 
tional egencies so that delegates may be sent to the cemp for 
which shey are reedy. 


The time has come for a careful evaluation of the whole work 
camp idea with a study of its program end with constructive 
recommendations, 


(8) Comity in overall planning: Camps and conferences have in many 
cases sprung up sporadically in response to denominational 
or local needs. If all are to be given adequate opportunity 
for this type of experience, steps must be taken which will 
avoid overlanping and overlooking and which will develop a camp 
philesophy that will strengthen the whole movement. 


9. Choirs 


Only rarely do people think of choirs as agencies of Christian 
education, But may they not be? In them are opnortunities for a two- 
fold ministry: (1) the ministry that the choir renders to the people 
of the congtegation, and (2) the ministry that the experience itself 
renders to the members of the choir. If the task is mérely a profession- 
al one, with the motive of money rather than of. service the major values 
are lost. If the experience is one of Christian training and Christian, 
service, however, there are values for both particinants and hearers 
that make this an important factor in réligious education, 


This is why churches often have a children's choir and a youth 
choir as well as one counesed of adults. If there are values in the 
experience itself, surely children and young neonle as well as men and 
women deserve to share in these values, A fer specific values night be 
listed, Members of children's choire establish the habit of regular 
worship attendance, gain experiential knowledge of the nrineiples and 
practices of Christian worship and a growing acquaintance with the rich 
heritage of Christian hymns, anthems, and sacred music. Children's 
and younz people's choirs become excellent training grounds for senior 
choirs. The participation of a children's choir in the worship service 
is an inspiration to the whole congregation, symbolizing the onzoing 
life of Christian fellowship among nersons of all age-zrouns. 


One leader “ho shares the view that choirs must have values in the 
Christian growth of the narticinants hears testimony to the lovalty of 
former members: "Every week come letters from former menbers now in 
service, One paragraph is always about the same! 'miss the choir so 
much, I can't wait to get back to sing with vou all;' or 'I miss the 
choir so much that I have found a choir here where I am stationed...!" 
As she analyses the reasons for this feeling she thinks they are not 
merely based on good friendshins with occasiona], romances, not only upon 
a love of music and a desire to participate, but also that "another and 
more important factor is the very deep human emotion, exnressed through 
music, of religion; the expression of awe toward the universe and its 
Maker." She adds an expression of the choiriaster's satisfaction in 
seeing one after another of the choir menbers join the church and says 
Perhaps no one in the congregation can’ ever realize the religious 
feeling of the choir menbers. They come to know the great passages of 
the Bible through the most perfect emotional channel, —— music.'* 


* Miss Mabel $. Reed, Worcester, lass. 
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That last sentence might be elaborated to considerable lengthy 
A choir experience is a part of one's experience of Christian nurture, 
but rarely is it so regarded, The leader needs to be chosen, not only 
for his musical ability, but also because he is a religious person 
alert to the objectives of Christian education, This whole field must 
come more and more under the purview of the committee on Christian 
education in the lacal church, It is a neglected area in many churches 
and one that calls for study and planning on the part of our cooperative 
agencies of religious education, 


10. Relationships of the Church to the Community, 
Particularly from the Standpoint of Youth organizations 


The church has an important responsibility in helping young 
people to find useful places in the life of the community. Through the 
aid of the church, wholesome, worthwhile services may be rendered and 
constructive contacts made whereby ideals of Christien living, integrity, 
and relationships are materially strengthened on the part of the young 
people of any community, 


Participation in the affairs of the community provides many 
varied experiences such as those involving racial and other social con- 
tacts. Such experiences play an important part in the development of 


the young individual, Moreover, the fact that young people through their 
own organizations are often encouraged to participate along with their 
elders in community life provides an important safeguard in developing a 
stable society in which there is a happily adjusted interplay of the 
enthusiasm, initiative, and courage of youth with the experience, toler- 
ance and judgment of age, In addition, the more devotedly these young 
people serve the community, the more interest and pride will they have 

in its welfare, Thus both the young people and the community are bene- 
fited, Participation in community affairs should give young people, 
especially through their own youth organizations, training in democratic 
procedures and thus help them to become citizens whe will function in 
accordance with the principles of the democratic way of life, The UsCevei, 
is increasingly bringing the churches of the community into closer rela- 
tions with one another and with such agencies as the 4-H Clubs, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts of America, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Beys Clubs and the Future Farmers of America, It should go bidawinieiaepmeelatpe) 
this direction, 


In any community, much good can be accomplished by the local 
church as it becomes familiar with the work of such youth organizations, 
as it becomes acquainted with the leaders, as it provides facilities 
for successful nrogram development, end as it seeks to discover in what 
ways various cooperative undortakings may be developed, 


on the other hand, all such organizations should welcome this 
type of cooperation from the church, as it affords a unique opportunity 
for focusing the attention of young minds on the importance of church 
participation from the standpoint of the individual, the community, 
and the church itself, Moreover, cooperation of this tyne affords an 
oxGellent means of impressing upon youth that in any community the 
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church stands for those religious beliefs and ideals which largely 
determine the spiritual development of its citizenship; and in en- 
couraging youth to attach themselves to the church of their own 
choice to the end that their own spiritual life and moral character 
may be strengthened through the teachings of the church and through 
contacts with its membership who represent the best interests of com- 
munity life, 


III. REACHING THE UNCHURCHED (An Extension Program) 


Lincoln pointed out the impossibility of America remaining 

half free and half slave. It is quite as futile to think of America 
continuing half Christian and half pagan, Christian life is engendered 
and nourished in and through the Christian church, Accurate statistics, 
even if such were available, might not prove very helpful, for the 
Christian life deals primarily with quality, not quantity, There are 
however, some sobering facts which the church must face, Roughly 
speaking, half of the population of America is unchurched, and certainly 
not all church membérs are vitally related to the Lord of the ¢hurch, 

or basi¢ally committed to His way of lifes; Christ's fundamental com 
mission -- to evangelize, to baptize, to teach -- apnlies to the Ameri- 
an church in our dey, uur fathers seemed to understand thet commission 
end were impelled by it. The period from 1800 to 1910 saw church member- 
ship in America increase from about 7% of the population to approximately 
50%. Since 1910 the church has just about held its own with the natural 
increase in population, 


The church's perennial tas! is to reach out for the unchurched, 
to bring them under the influence of the Christian gospel, and to unite 
them in fellowship with Christ in His church, Lest the church concern 
itself entirely with reaching the unchurched, it would be well to re~- 
nember that it is equally important to preserve the present membership, 
to deepen the spiritual life and loyalties of present communicants, to 
rekindle interest among those who are inactive, and to regain those 
who have lapsed from the faith, 


With the present mobility of American population (which accord- 
ing to the sociologists, may continue for some time) it is exceedingly 
important that migrating members be transferred promptly to a church 
near their new home, Membership transfer departments ought to be ex- 
ceedingly active in every denomination, Leng distant memberships in 
"the old church back home" with all its sentimental ties are in most 
Cases a great handicap for the Christian life of individuals and for 
the church as a whole, Pastors, church boards, and lay people in gen- 
eral need to think in terms of the church as a whole and of the necessity 
for affiliation in the resident's community, Christianity is a matter 
of fellowship in worship and service, That fellowship alone is vital 
which is at hand for daily living. One of the worst spiritual diseases 
of the Protestant church in America is "parishitis," 


There are scores of ways of reaching the unchurched, After all, 
the dynamic of evangelism is far more important than techniques, The 
first century Christian church had its Paul with his stupendous passien 


for souls; its Philip who found Nathanael; its Andrew who brought the 
"good news" to his own brother, Peter, being content thereafter to play 
"second fiddle" to his more able brother in the apostolic circle, If 
that dynamic be missing — and it is definitely related to a persona 
appraisal of the significance of Christ and the importance of the human 
soul =- the technique will be of little avail, 


But there are some methods and techniques, When the church thinks 
of reaching the unchurched it must conecrn. self with America as it is 
constituted today. Specia]. conditions are to be found in urban, sub=- 
urban and rural areas. But the church must think of a ministry to people 
of all classes, all kinds of racial, national end spiritual backgrounds, 
It must be as much concerned with the "up and outers" and the "down and 
outers" as it is with ‘ir, and Mrs, Middleclass" and their children. 


In order to know community develonments, population trends and 
the like, with any accuracy, community surveys must be conducted, pre- 
ferably on a cooperative basis. All the cooperating churches should 
provide suitable workers, who, after a thorough-going training progran, 
will go from house to house until the entire community has been canvassed 
to discover pertinent facts concerning the religious affiliation of 
every family. If accurate records are kept and prospects are distributed 
equitably 

to the churchés, the results of such canvass and invitation 
to the unchurched will soon become evident. The pastors of a community 
can arrange for a fair division ef the unchurched — those expressing 
no particular preference or those having mixed religious affiliations 
which have brought about spiritual indecision or indifference, 

Promt and persistent follow-up will be rewarding, Carefully 
trained visitation toams can do much, not only to keep the present 
church membership spiritually alive, but also to reach out for those 
"special, prospects" which every parish has, Sometimes these people 
have been included in the so-called "constituency" of the parish byt not 
in its membership, They would include the unchurched parents of Sunday 
school children; members of some of the church organizations; unchurched 
nenbers of a family where one or more members are churched; families 
whose names appear on the parish registries because the pastor has per 
formed sone official act, such as a baptisn, a wedding, a funeral; 
persons who have visited and inscribed their names upon visitor's regis- 
tries, visitor's cards or attendance roll call cards. These, together 
with unchurched persons whose names have been provided by some particular 
friend or neighbor who is a member of the local parish, constitute a 
group worthy of special and continued visitations, The pastor will 
naturally be visiting as much as time will allow, possibly being called 
in for pastoral counselling with some of these families, but much ex- 
cellent preliminary work can be done by "visitation teams" and esnecially 
by teams of deacons, elders or vestrymen, who must share with the pastor 
the responsibility for parish evangelism. This visitation evangelisn 
is perhaps most effective at certain seasons of the year, such as Lent, 
fron Easter to Pentecost, or during the early fall season. At these 
tines, visitetion work can be given special attention in invitations to 
attend a series of special services or to enroll in a class or dis- 
cussion group, leading to church membership, The plan has proven 
effective for both youth and adults. 


American Protestants, we believe, need to re-evaluate the im- 
portance of a spiritually united fanily, Christianity is basically a 
matter of an individual's relationship to Christ anc to his fellow men. 
But vital Christianity thrives on Christian home and family life, The 
hone is receiving rightful emphasis today as an essential school of 
Christian’ living. If little Mary goes to the Baptist Sunday school, 
while her young brother Johnnie sings in the boys! choir of the 
Episcopal church, teen-age brother Bill attends the young people's 
meetings at the Presbyterian church and mother is working in the Ladies! 
Aid of the Methodist church -—- then father usually is faithful, in sta 
staying away from church, and the family as such has neither spiritual 
unity nor a chureh home, Every attempt should be made to unify the 
family spiritually so that the whole family may become a vital nart of 
one Christian fellowship, Much is to be gained from the virile ap sroach 
of a male visitor directing his appeal to the man of the household. 
Pastors would do well if they would call on a family by appointment 
when all the members can have an opnortuni ty to share in the important 
decision, relative to church affiliation, 


the church soon after their arrival. Spiritual indifference 
can easily take possession of fornerly loyal church members who are slow 
in establishing new spiritual affiliations. A local church federation 
can make A very wise investment in engaging a "church visitor" to call 
on all new arrivals, referring them to the church of their nreference, 


If is particularly important that "newcomers" in a community be 
united wi 







e church has abundant opportunity every time that services are 
performed for individuals or families -—~ such as baptisms, confirmations, 
pre-marital. counselling, funerals, etc..— to present earnestly the 
importance of a vital relationship to Christ and His church, One ex- 
cellent olan to "employ the unemployed" members of a congregation is to 
encourage every family to assume the resnonsibility of acting "good 
neighhorg™ to a particular unchurched family living in their vicinity, 
Kindly Cristian interest, patience and persistence have won many 
o the Christian church through this "good neighbor" influence, 


us far we have been speaking largely of personal confacts 
which certainly are the most effective means for enlisting the un- 
churched./ Other more immersonal agencies should not be overlooked, 
TelLephondg follow ups; Letter writing, bulletins and other church 
literaturje; educational and evangelistic — but always churchly — 
tracts d@livered in person or through the mails are worthy of mention, 
Newspaper advertisements and articles, especially where the churches 
of a community will cooperate in a program which mizht take for its 
slogan " 










church home for every family" or "every citizen a vitally 
church re@lated Christian:;" and radio programs, which are designed to 
serve thdse who have really valid reasons for non-attendance at church 
and which encourage church and Sunday school attendance and affiliation, 
may also jbecome effective agencies for reaching the unchurched, 


e have been thinking thus far particularly of the adult. Cer 
tainly w8 should not overlook the child and his training in church and 
Sunday sGhool, Every pastor knows how apnlicable are the words, "a 
littie clHild shall lead them," when he thinks of the many families who 


S 


have been won for the chu~ch of Christ because childre an have first been 
enrolled in Sunday schocls. ‘feekday religious instruction on "released" 
or "dismissed" tine,’ vacation church school, as well as specific Sunda; 


school recruituent or enlargement programas have been found effective 
avencies for reaching unchurched children. It is just as important 
shat entiidren he encouraged to win another child for Christ and His 


church as it is to arouse personal evangelism interest among adults, 


Vission or “outnost" Sunday schools have braught the chursh closer 
to the scattered constituency of many large churches and to many urn- 
churched vecole, Often these "outposts" Docbie establisned Sen euepe timna 
in time. Ir tne developmental stage it is important to tie the "outpost 
Sonday schocl as completely as possible to the ful) life of worshio, 
fellowship, and Christian service of the "mother" congregation, 
avoiding the denger of the "“ortoost" becoming a eonvenient substi 
i completes life of the cnurch. 


for bhe more 








To reach those who are shut in because of henlth or weather, the 
inhabitants of sparsely settled 4reas, ond onbor cf smal] churches 


where only occasions] services are held, enterrrising Christiane have 

developed a system of distribution of Sunday scheol materials by mail 

in a home study program. One church group in Canada, which 

conduetes a radio chureh for the inhebite ants of a very sparsely settled 
P 
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avea, hes 500 punils enrolled in 6 different courses covering grades 
l to 5 and grades 6 under this plan. 


Every theclosics] semirary in Anerica should sive emphasis to 
the motivation and-nethodology of evangelism, orefarahly by such persons 
as nave hed rich sie de ghee experience in some of tha proven methods of 
reaching the unchurched, 


But evangelism must be positively related to Christian education. 
b would be quite futile for the church in America to exnend a great 
e21 of God-given energy to acquire thousands of new members if little 
oncarn were given to keen? ng them in church membership. A vital re- 
letionshir to Christ and His church must have denth, stability and 
wearing qualities. It is little short of tragic oe enccurage "the 
quick starters" and "easy joiners" whom we welcome enthusiastically at the 
front door of the church, only to see then continue quickly on out 
through the back door, lost to the cause of Christ because our "processing" 
was too fragmentary and short-lived, Evangelism must also be related 
to social action, but this is included in Christian education in its 
broader sense. 


It is imrertant to be concerned about & persenal and voluntary 
coumitment to Christ as Lord and Redeemer and to solicit exoress sions of 
loyalty to church, but it is futile and unfeir for the church to look 
for such commitments and expressions cf loyalty until the church is 
willing to invest the tine and resources necessary to nroperly instruct 
orori ii nenbers in the implications of thoee commitments. The bald 

et wust be realisticallv taken into account by the Protestant Church 
of iuerica --we are, by and large, a spiritually illiterate nation. 
Militens of people ivive never had sufficient Christian instruction to 
underatand the basic essentials of Christian faith and life, "Anemic 


moraliss" have often been substituted for the Word of God, far basic 
Biblical teaching concerning sin and divine grace, the great historic 
statenents of Christian faith. 


Every new member of the Christian church has a right to be 
thoroughly instructed in the life and thought ef the church. Emphasis 
snculd be placed upon the velue of attending divine services regularly; 
of possessing an ability to make fruitful use of the Bible; of under- 
standing the fundanentals of ovr ecumenical Christian faith applied to 
personal and social living; of possessing an elenentary knowledge of church 
history and certainly of the structure, the institutions and the polity 
of that branch of the church of Christ with which affiliation is being 
established. Appreciation of worship, the hymnody, customs and usazes af 

the church: and an intelligent understanding of and narticination in 
Christian stewardship, not only of money but of all of lłfe is alse 
highly desirable. 


i 


After receiving this instruction, which of course will varv with 
individuals and with local conditions, members should be recsiveč into 
the church in as impressive a way as noseibls at an imports t worship 
service, They should be orientated in the local church's life and nade 
to fesl at hone in its followehip and then immediately put to work in 
sone selected phase of the navish orogran of Christian service. 


IV. THE EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE 
“9 
There is no evidence that any particular type of church organ- 

ization for i acorn Maur nah IN the one best suited to achieve its 
objective; In some churches the Sunday school is the most effective, 

in others the youth group, in still others the vacation church school. 
Moreover, there has been enough experimentation with new patterns of 
accomlishing the old surposes to make us hesitate to defend any partie- 
ular. agency beċaùse of its long histay or because of what it may nave 
done for any particular: individua]. These new patterns include such 
things as the camping movement, thè junior church, education bv radio, 
direct service of family’ groupe” in the home, nei chhorhood’ srouns, various 
types of activities For vound adults, ahd many others. The point of 
imortance seems’ to be that the ob jective of Christian education must be 
Clearly conceived, ani the neans used for its achievement that sre nost 
anpronriate to any particular | situation, It sometimes hanvens that the ° 
old things can best be done in nem sebterns: because new povterne draw 


new enthusiasms to ther, 


b 
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It is proper therefore that thæ who are charged with the carrying 
on of Chistian education rotein the experimental attitude of mind. Let 
us contirme to look for new patterns through which to do our work nore 
effectively. We need to be alert to our changing culture. We are in an 
industrial society, and this chang es the situation materially. Naa Oa 
working shifts, for example, make us know that not aly can come ‘to th 
church at the same hour, One’ has a right to enguir“ whether the pak 
is to move along the same path, using the same patterns, without any 


adjustment to meek, new ai tuat, iors 


” 
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Let us not be too anxious to maintain old patterns after they have out- 
lived their usefulness. Let us remember, however, that Christian educa- 
tion requires long, sustained, and serious attention to a purpose, which 
cannot be nad through any new fad which may seek to sweep every thing 
before it because of the way in which it has worked in some particular 
church or community. 


One thing has become abundantly clear from our investigation. 
Christian education as it exists in many places has a far broader base 
than the Sunday school which at one time was the only agency of the church 
for this purnose. Many persons are receiving far more than a single 
hour of religious education ner week, and many who could not be touched 
by one or another of the traditional agencies for religious education 
are nevertheless being reached by thee agencies which are able to anpeal 
to thea. What is needed is an underlying philosophy which can see persons 
and their needs, and utilize the agencies of religious education, whether 
new or old, to make such contributions as each is best able to make, all 
directed toward an isatcgrated whole. 


YV. ORGANIZATION 


To develop a progrem of Christian education in the church as here 
conceived requires a church organization through which it can function. 
Characteristics of this organization will include the followings 


(1) Comprehensiveness. The organization for Christian education 
must be so comprehensive that it can effectively utilize all 
the activities of the church, and in turn influence them, It 
must be able to reach every member of the constituency for his 
improvement and growth. It must be able to plan a balanced 
progran for each nerson in the constituency, utilizing any or 
all. the above agencies and patterns as needed, and devising new 
ways of achieving desired results when old patterns do not 
Serve. 


(2) Unity. An adequate organization makes nossible a unified prosram 
of Christian education. This means that the various contributions 
of the several agencies and auxiliaries will be worked into a 
single pattern for maximum impact on any nerson. It means further 
that a specific job may be allotted to each agency working with 
a given age group, so as to nrovide couprehensiveness and balance 
without duplication or omissions. Any person may engage in a 
wide variety of activities, but somewhere in the overhead plan- 
ning there is unity and nurnose in all that is provided for hin. 


(3) Authority. The body charged with planning and carrying on the 
church's program of Christian education must so represent the 
church that it has nower to function in the areas of its work. 
This does not mean arbitrary or dictatorial power., It does mean, 
however, that authority to do a job of work is delegated, with 
the necessary power to carry it on. When the organization for 
Christian education is renresentative of the agencies and 
auxiliaries of the church, and helps then in carrving out their 


aims, there will be no sense of cometition for authority, but 
rather of functioning in cooneration to the mutual benefit of each. 


(4) Distritutior of Leadership. When Christian education is properly 
organized, it distributes widely the resnonsibility for the com 
munication of the Christian faith within the fellowship. This 
will make available for the service of Christian education the 
various talents and interests of different members of the con- 
stituencv. It will avoid the overworking of a few faithful ` 
-ersons. Thus it will »rovide many nersons with the discipline 
which comes from service to the church, There is perhans no 
more imnortant way for vitalizing the Christian faith in nersons 
than the resnonsibility for communicating that faith to others. 


(5) Adequate Budget. When Christian education is regarded as not mere- 
ly an adjunct but a nart of the main business of the church, 
it follows that it must share adequately in the financial resources 
available for the work of the church. The kind of program here 
considered cannot be carried out with the offerings of the »unils 
in she vrogram. Nor is this desirable. The offerings of nupils 
in the church senool should be contributed to the causes renre— 
sented in the total chu-ch budget, so as to constitute training 
in Christian giving. The church budget, in turn, should provide 
for adequate financial undergirding of the church's educational 
prozran. 


Distribution of leadershin responsibility requires a nlan for in- 
tezration if effort is not to be scattered and dissinated, There needs 
to be a suiding snirit for the entire educational nrogram, He mst be 
able to see the whole purpose and program of the church, and the education- 
al program in 1] its phases. In most churches no one other than the 
pastor is able to do this. The lay superintendent may be cometent to 
conduet the Sunday school, but in most churches he does not have the time 
or the ability to head up the whole vrogram. Some churches are able 
to employ a minister of Christian education for this work. This, how- 
over, does not relieve the pastor fron resnonsibility for keeping in 
close touch with the educational activities. While the minister of 
education may carry a larze shere of the actual work, he and the pastor 
must work in closest harmony if a properly integrated program isto result. 


The Sunday shurch school superintendent will have inzediate 
responsibility for the Sunday school. Coordinate with hia there needs 
to be a princinal for the vacation church school, and in some cases where 
there ig no unified youth program, a counselor for the Sunday everinz 
activities for youth. 


It remains for us to explore the type of church organizations 
which will. best embody these characteristics and sssure a comprehensive 
and well-balanced program. Two major tynes of organization have been 
proposed. 


One of these is the Board of Christian Education plan. this $ 
provides that the church erect a Board of Caristian Education which shall 


be given responsibility for all Christian educational activities in the 
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church, It will study the needs of the church and the community, and the 
resources with which to meet those needs. In light of this study it 

will project a program which will touch not only the children and young 
people of the church but the church's entire constituency, It will utilize 
the existing organizations of the Sunday school, ycu th fellowship, 

vacation church schocl, and others, but it will seek other ways in which 
nufts of the constituency not adequately reached by those institutions 

can ne touched with effective Christian education. 


The strength of this plan is that it sets aside a responsible 
body for the development of Christian education in the church. Its 
weakness lies in the fact that a Board of Christian Education aust be 
paralleled by other boards carrying other interests, and therefore being 
put in the position of competing with other interests in the church, It 
is oovious, for examle, that missions should not be made a parallel: 
interest with Christian education, for Christian education without missions 
is not comlete Christian education; and missionary activity without 
education in missions is likely to be limited to the few who have »ecome 
missionary—-minded in some other way, or else become merely a matter of 
promoting missions. 


The second plan calls for a general nlanning board for the ontire 
church. It assumes that Christien education mst de included within the 
total interests and activities of a church. It provides therefore for 
a board of strategy which has in charge the planning of the entire church 
progran, including Christian education. In this nlanning body the various 
interests will be represented, such as missions, stewardshin, social action, 
Christian education. ‘Sher> may be special committees on each of these 
interests but they do not approach the constituency directly but see to 
it that their interest is adequately renresented in the total plan and 
program through the general planning board. This plan has the adventage 
of putting Christian education in proper perspective, without setting it 
apart as a senarate function. It has the disadvantage that a general 
planning board may submerge education because of the many and varied 
interests with which it mst deal. 


Under such a general planning board, by whatever name it may be 
called, it is possible to charge a subcommittee with all the church 
activities for youth, and another with all the activity for adults, and 
still another for the develonment of a program for church help to the 
hone. Thus may the Christian education activity of a church become an _ 
integral nart of its total nurpose and program, the needs of each 
person in the constituency be adequately considered, and agencies and 
auxiliaries utilized for what contribution they may best make. 


It is not. the pumose of this report to recommend one or another 
tyne of organization. Much will denend on what is nossible and de- 
sirable in a given church, There are no doubt many ways in which local 
plans can be worked out to satisfy tne requirements of the ideals here 
set forth, This report would, however, 70 on record as unqualifiedly 
opnosed to the senaration of the church's program into such separate and 
independent parts as the church service, the Sunday school, the young 
people's fellowship, each with its own constituencies and loyalties, 
without adequate integration into the total program, 


In conclusion, let us take a look at the entire churcn constituency 
from the standnoint of its various age-Zroups. 

We think first of the children of the church. It is encouraging 
to note a tendency away from the settinz up of special organizations to 
furthor srecifie interests, but instead to think of the children's 
division of the church or of the church school (using "church school" 
in its broader sense). The needs of the child take precedence over organ- 
ization, The child is in the school of the church — sometimes in the 
Sunday church school, sometimes in the church worship service, — out 
never in an independent children's group unrelated to the church and its 
program for ehildhood, The child needs worship experience and training 
in worship, instruction in the Bible and the Christian faith and 
tradition, guidance in Christian living, an understanding of the church 
and a growin, experience in its life and work, service opportunities and 
social experiences, There is no reason why these needs should be met by 
half a dozen independent organizations; a single agency with a wel]—rounded 
program and under the direction of the church is to be preferred. The 
logical agency for so doing, whatever its nane, is the school of the 
church, For these are children of the church, 


In so far as-young neople are concerned, all too often the church 
has permitted a two-fold or a three-fold appeal, urging them to "join the 
yourg people's society" and to "be menbers of a Sunday school class;" 
and all tco cften the pragrams themselves have overlapped. The diffiieulty 
is that organization is given precedence over persons. We begin not with 
organization but with persons —- the youth of the church. Fortunately 
the idea of the youth fellowshin of the church is growing, 


When we come to adults, we ask: Is the Sunday school a teaching 
agency for them also? I: a large nuaber of churches there is no question 
t 1 ` 


ntr of course the Sunday school reaches men and wonen as it 
does children. In other churches this is not the case and they do not 
intend that it showld be. Our committee regards this as unfortunate, and 


insiste that where it is the case the church should have a satisfactory 
answer to the question’ What learning opportunities are plamed and 
provided for adults? Surely there should be sone, in a variety of areas 
and adequate in numbers. In addition to the Sunday service of worhsip, 
in addition to the educational effect of the church life and atmospnere, 
in addition to the training value of office-holding and committee work, 
men end women need classes or courses or discussion groups on important 
themes -- learning experiences thst are recognized as such by all, 
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APPENDIX: THE PASTOR AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Whether or not our philosophy of the church and Christian education 
prevails in any particular church, and whether or not the various agen- 
cies of religious education in the church are operating effectively is 
dependent upon the minister more than upon any other individual. What 
is the minister's philosophy and what is his attitude toward this whole 
field? Obviously one cannot form a judgment on the basis of an occa~ 
sional megazine article or a single strong statement either pro or con, 
Though one be very vocal he is still just one, l i l 


The Committee on the Local Church Program tried te secure the view- 
points of various ministers in different states, some speaking alone, 
and some as members of small discussion groups. Thus the positions of 
about one hundred men* were tabulated, Many of them were from rural or 
small-town nreas, What they have to say is centered about seven ques- 
tions which are here given with some digest of their comments: ; 
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TIONED WEAT ARE YUUR FIRST REACTIONS? 


See eee 


Question I, WHEN "THE RETIGIUUS BDUCATION PRUGRAM OF THE CHURCH" IS 
RU 





22 think of the total program of the church; the task of 
the church fer all ages 

13 think of the church school, or perhaps the Sunday 
school and the youth group 

8 think of teachers or the problem of teacher training 

(Some remark that we need better teachers, that some 

are fine but that there is lack of training, that too 

many are indifferent, that it is difficult to secure 

them, ) 

suggest that we should speek of Christian S¢ucation 

rather than religious education (one speaks of his 

"irritation at the word 'religious' in religious 

education") 

11 stress the inadequacy of religious education and note 

that there is a place for much improvement, (Such 

expressions as these are used; "the weak spot in the 
program", "many improvements needed", "we are not 
building foundations that are sure"), 

speak ef various unfavorable reactions, €.g., "Ory as 

duet cenferences on the subject", "seminary professors 

wnnse lectures were dry” "seme of my perple hit the 
ceiling vhen religious education is mentioned", "it 
males me think of Ged with a minus sign; it does not 
help them to God", "between disappointment and frustra- 
tion", "the materials are difficult", "the entire pro- 
gram is too indefinite with too little time", “there is 
an over-emphasis on it", "we should put religious educa- 
tion end evangelism together", "a headache", "this is 
the hardest part nf my work", "lack of interest by 
churen penpie". 

12 indicate reactions that are uncertain as to favorableness 
or unfavorableness, for example: "net clear", “should be 
more Bible centered", "what do we mean by it7", "the need 
of equipment", "too much emphasis on religious education 
as though it could be set apart", "it should lead ta 
qosictene for Christ", "a neglected field", 
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Question II. 
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"our objectives," "awareness of how many are being helped 
and at the same time a feeling that the church school is 
sick," "too little attention given to samll and weak 
churches," "a study of comparative religions." 

stress its liportance with such expressions as, "supremely 
inportant" or "inportant part of the church work," or 

"the biggest job in the church and the hardest to solve," 
or "the strategic isportance cf an enlarged training’ 
program cf the church." 

mention other favorable reactions, for example, "interest 
and enthusias:," "satisfaction," "a desire to cooperate," 
"teaching Bible truth," "a hopeful. attitude," "better 
days ahead." 


WHEN YOU THINK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN YOUR CHUROH WHAT 


eee 
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ARE YOUR MAJOR CONCZRNS? WHAT ARE THE THINGS THAT BOTHER 


You Most? 
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mention inadequate leadership stressing the fact that we 
need better training, more training classes, more desire 
for training, more capable peonle as teachers and Leaders. 
One sneaks of the need of a better sunerintendent, and one 
thinks. that the fault lies with the minister. 

stress the nlace of the home, including the indifference 
of parents and the jack of a Christian home atmosphere. 
emphasize the lack of concern in the church members them- 
selves, one including the minister in particular, 

stress inadequate grounding in Christian truth, saying 
that too little attention is given to the doctrines and 
the history of the church, to the cross, to a faith that 
meets the needs of the day, and to a sniritual program. 
speak of attitudes, motives, standards, goals, etc. 
emphasize the evangelistic message, saving that this is 
too often omitted and that we need training also for 
church membership. 

emphasize reaching the unreached (8 think of small children 
who are unreached, 6 think of youth, one thinks of young 
adults, 4 think of adults, and 5 speak of all ages. 

sneak of the curriculum, saying that "materials are diffi- 
cult," that "Bible study is disjointed," that "there is 
not enough missionary education," etc. 

speak of equipment. 

note the fact that better methods are needed, 

speak of lack of adequate tine. 

speak of certain snecific needs, such as "training or- 
dained and professional leaders in church colleges," 
"developing appreciation for persons and property," 

"the need for a more unified church program," “trango.— 
itLonyit) lh ee Genben approach to 2 Portuguese group 

in the community." "finances," "the coordination of 

the program," and "that Christian education be truly 
Christian." 














l criticizes professional religious educators for not 


i : ee - 
adjusting themselves to ministers who lag behind in 
their educational philosonhy. 

lL criticizes the overemhasis on techniques. 


Question III. A. IN SO FAR AS THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF YOUR CHURCH 


~~ Lie Lee a ee ee eee ee 


IS EFFECTIVE AND SIGNIFICANT WHAT ARE THE REASONS? 


— 








52 speak of the teachers and leaders ( "consecrated" 
or "trained" or "capable" or "liberal" or "with 
interest in the problem," etc. ) 

2 speax of the increasing number of leaders with a 
pragmatic approach to religious education. 
3 speak of pastors. 
12 stress good materials. 
11 sneak of long-ranze planning or careful prepara- 


tion, or "continually working ee a 





2 speak of regular monthly conferences. 
3 emhasize pupil interest. 
2 speak of good equipment. 
2 sneak of the cooperation of the home. 
12 emphasize various points, such as tny wife," 
worship," "a progran of adult education," 
"organization," "interest in young people," "the 


worship prosrans," "the habit of home visitation," 
Nouurch interest," "aims that are understood," 
"up-to-date methods," "an active youth fellowship," 
"some active Pilgrim Fellowship girls," etc. 





B. IN SO FAR AS IT 18 UNSUCCESSFUL AUD INEFFECTIVE MEAT 
ARE THE REASONS? 








45 speak of the teachers and Leaders ("not trained," 
unot consecrated," "with more thought of self than 
of religion," "not sufficiently interested," etc.) 

17 speak of the lack of concern or cooperation on tne 
part of the church in general. 

13 mention the home (parents who are indifferent or 

have no vision, 

blame the materials as being poor or ill adapted. 

speak of noor equipment. 

speak of a failure to adont new methods, a progran 

that is behind the times. 

speak of no teacher planning conferences. 

say that the time is insufficient. 

put the plane on the sunerintendent. 

speak of irregular attendance. 

speak of transportation problens. 

others mention various factors, such as "no home 

‘visitation, "too little social progran," Mack 

of study by pupils," "too meh methodology," "nen 

lacking," "the leadership turnover too rapid," "lack 

of information," "poor organization," "too long-a 

gap between sessions." "too little emphasis on 

worship," end the "spirit of the times." 
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WHAT TRENDS IN THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITID: 
OF YUUR CHURCH ARE YUU CuNSCIOUS OF THAT Ey Tu B 
ie THE BITTAR BITART 


say there are no such trends, 

say greater interest on the part of leaders, an in- 
creased desire for growth and leadership training, 
(Some say teachers are more willing to make preparation, 
une sperks of "a sense of dissatisfaction with things 
as they ere" as being oncouraging,) 

say gain in attendance (or reaching more people), 

say the home is mcre interested, 

speak of weekday classes, 

speak of vacation schools or camp programs. 

speais of attendance at summer conference, 

stress better materials (one saying that lessons are 
now "Christ-3ible-Life centered"), 

speaks of fanily and home education, 

speak of more emphasis cn the Bible, 

speak of growth in missionary interest, 

speak of the cleser conrdinaticn between Sunday schon] 
and church (ene indicating that there is a "unified 
program"). 

speaks of an interest "in the church service and away 
from the Sunday schorl1," 


sey that evangelism is coming back, 


says that "nutpost work" is being stressed, 
ays that they are now reaching all azes, 
speak of better grading, 
mention an increase in adult classes, 
mentions a school of religion, instead of the 
evening service, ("th the most interesting thing in 
our church"), 
speak of reaching young adults, 
mention young people, including junicr-high age, 
as an enc*uraging print, 
speak of better worship (and mere "enjoyment" of 
worship), one ef them indiceting an "interest in 
worship and away from study," 
indicate a grewing realization that goals are 
needed, 
speak ^f the trend teward a personal application 
af all teaching, 
mention the Committee on Religious Education and 
its geod work, 
speak of better methnds (ene noting a better use of 
hendwori:, ) 
mention more originality and willingness te experiment, 
mention better equipment, 
speak of the growing concern for the needs of the 
small schol. 
netes the growing respect for the faith nf others, 
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WHAT REGRETTABLE TRENDS DO YOU NOTE? 





say there is nothinz regrettable. 

speak of a lack of adult interest and narticipation: 
Com lacency. 

say there are no training opnortunities. 

says that the emphasis is on training, not on conse- 
cration. 

speak of a decline in attendance, 

mention a tendency to try to reach only a seleat 
groun, 


mentions a lack of evangelism. 


speak of the e indifference of the home. 

says the church has been made a “a school whereas it 
should be a fellowhip of Christian neonle. 

mentions the unwillingness of the untrained to give 

place to the better trained. 

says that the worth of secular education over- 
shadows Ain ca education. 

sneaks of the desire for noor materials. 

sneak of we G2 in the program, i.e,, the Bivle 
insufficiently em hasized, inadequate education in 
temmerance, missions, Christian economics, 

mention out—moded methods, 

say there is no program. 

speaks of poor equipment, 

mentions inadequate time. 

say that spiritual growth is lacking 

saya thet there is no effort to secure real results, 
such as the development of the "Christian graces." 
savs the tendency is to stress numbers rather than 
the imnortant emphases. 

says that there is no application of the teaching 
tomas SY 

sneaks of the influence of "holiness" grouns that 
stress short-cut evangelism. 

speak of church and Sunday school. as being too such 
anart. 

sars the pastor is made to do all the calling. 
apeaks of the lack of provision for adults. 

mention such weaknesse: as "Leaders moving away," 
Mack of interest on the part of young neonle," 
"inadequate worship services," "insufficient face 
to-face relationships," "“zenerslizations," "not 

being alert to present- opr ortunities." 









i CRITICAL OF THE RELIGIOUS ZDUCATION PROGRA: OF 
HAN TS VOUT CRITICIS! DIRSOTSD AGAINST RELIGIOUS 
"TON ITSELF OR MGI? ets WAY IN WEICH THS TASK IS 
DA. 7 


ie 





wio answered the question definitely and categoric- 


47 said "against the way it is being done. 

O said "against religious education sore? (unless one 
who said “against the religious educatian program" 
meant that). 

2 said “against both" (one elaborated his answer by 
saying that it has not produced suitable material 
for the small or rural church, The other said 
that "religious education should be more Christian 
education,... more Christ-centered." 


Some whose answers are included in the above tabulation 
made additional comnents. Some who gave no direct answer 
to the main question made comments, The following are 
quoted from these conments: 


"I am not critical” (2) 

"Critical only of what we have been unable to da" 
"Critical of the way it is neglected." (5) 
"Religious education is the greatest task of the church." 


"Relieve in the value of an expanded Christian education." 


"Believe in religious education provided it is Christian 
education." (3) 

"Our largest task ig to heln people comrehend the 
scone cf relizious education." 

"Religious education is a #1 need!" (2) 

tio one can honestly conden Christian education." 

"to eriticisn of religious sducation excent as sone- 
tines internreted," 

"An 100% in favor of religious education." 
"Indispensable, -— but methods can be improved." 
"Believe in it deenly, but leaders must remeaber that 
Christ must € ica? life befor: you can develon Christian 
personality! 

"Should ri Christian education and evangelism," 
"Need more Bible study and evangelism," 

"Against sa critical attitude of some who should be 
helping.! 

"Against the rut our teachers have gotten into.” 

"Mwy concern is with basic assumntionst merely kno- 
ledge, or a new birth?" 

"Strong for some nlan of transmitting the religious 
and cultural heritage we possess." 

"We are inadequately equipped for such a great task. 
"We need to discover more effective ways of developing 
Christian character." 

aterials should be better." (3) 

"I od tioma the failure to wike advantaze of available 
materials." 

. "Denominational prozram is ORR EE PG, 

"The lack is on the field locally," 

"Need more tine." 

"Less thoutht should be viven the large church, ' 

"There is too nuch effort to nrofessionalize religious 


education." 
ne mist be interested in training schools, etc." 


Question VI. 


Questi 


WHAT PART SHOULD THE PASTOR HAVE IN THE RELIGIOUS EDU DATION 
OFE HIS S CHURCH? IF Y YOU WERE TO TO RANK EK HIS DUTIES IN THE ORDER 
OF PRIORITY WHERE E IN N THE ELST T “OULD YOU PLACE REL RELoIOUS 
SDUCATION? 


31 insist that he should have a leading part (many goring 
that he should not "dictate" or hold office but be the 


chief advisor.) 
say that if there is no Director of Religious Education 
the pastor should be the Director. 
15 say that you cannot separate religious education fron 
evangelism and paptopak work (some saving that vou 
cannot "rank" a pastor's duties. ) 
5 say that religious education is the very core of every- 
thing (or that it should permeate the entire pro eran. ) 
19 say that religious education is his first Job. 
20 say that it is nie second job (worship or preaching or 
evangelism coming first.) 
5 say that if there is no Director of Religious Education 
this is second in imortance for the pesto 
11 say that religious education comes third for the vastor 
(preceded by preaching and nastoral work. ) 
1 places relizious educntion fourth (first, being a Christ- 
ians second, being a man; third, being a pulpit man.) 
No one gave a less important place to raligious education 
or suggested that the nastor should not have an import tant 
part in the religious education of his church. 


Ww 


an) ote CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM OF = CHURCH IS NOT 
SOCCHPLISHING WHAT IT SHOULD ACHISVE, T ARS YO you, RECE 
PASTOR, DOING THIS 3 YEA R (ORI R (OR WHAT ARS He OUR PLANS FOR TEE 
FUTURE) TO TO CHANGE NOE THE . SITUATION? 


g failed to answer this question, 

Z s they had no plans. 

1 said "we are doing all we can," 

ap ENSA a more er less hopeless attitude, 
26 stressed a training program (including teacher training 

classes.) 
3 others mentioned helping Sunday school teachers in their 
WOrkKe 

4 spoke of more emphasis on education (Christian education 
being one of the mists". ) 
mentioned workers’ conferences. 

exnects to secure a religious education leader. 

apank of organizing adult classes. 
are emhasizing the vacation church school. 

mention weekday classes.» 
are working through the hoard of education or conmittse 
on pa wi zious aduention. 
intend to give more atte ntion to evangelism. 
mention a pastor's instruction class. 
sneaks of young neople's sumer _comferenc3s. 
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will take each class (of junior and junior-hich age) 

for six weeks, in turn, on the fundamentals of the faith, 
will work more through the home, 

speaks of a parent-teacher association, 

mention better materials. 

speak of using sermons for Christian education. 

Other answers (each mentioned once) includes "a caurch 
forvard program"; "church school nights"; "the cradle 
roll"; "pastors' institute"; “organization of youth council": 
"following up absentees"; "a campaign of Bible readings 
"visualization nelps"; "improving housing facilities": 


Wiwkr Me 


"bringing children in the pastor's auto from a five mile 
radins"; thelning the congregation to enter fully into the 


cducational program"; “training a younger leadership": 


rae 2 


"recreation"; "coordinating church and church school 


activities mors closely"; "working a bit harden" 


Your committee does not claim that too much weight should t 


a 
given to the replies of only about 100 ministers. We submit, however, 
that even so limited a study warrants at least these conclusions? 


(1) That, in general, the reaction of pastors to efforts in the 


field of religicus education is favorable and symnathetic 
rather than critical and antagonistic. 


That there is nothing new or startling in these replies but 
that they call attention to noints that we have long been 
stressing. 


That there would be value in a more comprehensive study of 
winisters' attitudes toward religious education, 
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PREFACE 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education. The 
committee was established by Council action at tne 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr, Paul E. 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr. Nevin C. Harner, now President of Heidelberg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr, Gerald E. Knoff of 
the International Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its final reports as independent findings, addares- 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council approval. The Council found 
itself in comlete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the Annual. 
Meeting of 1945, 


Some of these reports were vresented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual Meeting; others were presented 
in 1947. All of the decuments have been presented to 
the International Council though they are not to ve in- 
ternreted necessarily as the findings of the Council. 


Some of the recommendations have been formally acopted 
by Council action; others have been received for study 
and later action, as wil be shown in the minutes of the 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 
and 1947. 


The substance of the eight renorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incornorated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edu- 


cation, by Paul H. Vieth, published by the Bethany Press, 


St. Louis, for the Cooperative Publishing Association. 


The price is 82,50. This book is suitable for use by lay 


people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
work, as well as by professiona]. groups. 





The titles in this series of Study Committee documents 
are as follows’ 


I Christian Education, Yesterday and 
To da y . ° ° . . ° e e . . . . ° e . . . 22 


II Theological and Educational 
Foundations iens e e a eie sitio alileliie 40 


TIL The Local Church Frogram . - a ¢ + is “0 


IV The Curriculum of Christian 
PAUCA SLO a aN si Neale Wena (te Niel Wate 40 


V The Family (a e . . e e e ° ° LJ . . e AS: 
VI Leadership . . * s p: A ° ° . ° ° ° e FOD 


VII The Community Anproach to Christian 
PAUCACION e e Ve. arie en EAE Mell eile AD 


VIII The Structure and Functions of 
YY Agencies of Christian Nducation eee «30 


Price of complete set of eight 32,75 


They may be purchased through the Business Department of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, +llinois, at the prices 
indicated. 


It is the hope of the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Bducation that these reports may be helpful in stimulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed to our charge and better teachers of the 
Gospel. 
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THE CURRICULUN OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


— 





The word “curriculum” can be used in a broader or in a 
narrower sense., In its more inclusive meaning it signifies the 
whole range of experiences formative in the life of an individual, 
including not only those transpiring within conventional class 
sessions but a great deal more--the temper and life of the home, 
the church's expression of the redemptive power of Jesus Christ, 
the life of the environing community with all its tributary insti- 
tutions, and every last significant contact which the individual 
makes from birth to death. In a more limited sense it refers only 
to those experiences arising in the activity of a school, including 
the use of prepared materiels (books, quarterlies, pictures and the 
like), or even to the materials themselves, 


The broader meaning of the term dare never be forgotten, 
Indeed, if the "curriculum" has sometimes failed to produce the 
results expected of it, one undoubted reason is the failure of the 
loca]. church to look beyond printed materials and formal sessions to 
these other experiences, and take them sufficiently inte account, 
But for practical purposes the present consideration is limited 
principally to the narrower sense of the word, Our concern is with 
the materials prepared for the use of the various agencies of Chris- 
tian education, We are deeply anxious to see what they are like, to 
project a picture of what they should be, and to encourage the nro- 
duction of materials which will make for vita). rather than mechanical 
teaching in-so far as this can be done through materials. 


It is now almost a century and a quarter since the Sunday 
school. began to reckon seriously with the curricular problem. During 
that time a bewildering variety of materials has been put forward for 
the program of Christian education in its several parts and agencies, 
These have gradually crystallized into soue major types, which may 


be listed as follows: 


(1) Uniform Lessons, These materials, designed for and used 

in the Sunday school aluost exclusively, provide essential— 
ly the same lesson on any given Sunday for children, youth, 
and adults alike., There is of ccurse diversity of treat- 
ment and even of emphasis from one ege to another, but the 
same Biblical passage, be it large or small, serves as the 
starting point for all alike, In this sense, they are uni- 
forn, 


(2) Group graded lessons. These materials, also intended pri- 
marily for the Sunday schoo], group the pupils into depart- 
ments with a typical age-span of three vears, (They are 
often called departmental graded, or eyele gredec.) On 
any given Sunday al]. the pupils of one department, such as 
the primary which covers eges six, seven, and eight, have 
the same lesson, 




















(3) Closely graded lessons. Here the principle of gradaticr 
is carried one step farther, and a separate course of 
lessons is provided for each year as in the case of the 
public school curriculum, These materials too are designed 
primarily for the Sunday schocl. 


(4) Elective courses. Some denominations offer a considerable 
number of separate study units, which may be elected a 
will by a group in Sunday school or elsewhere, Kaci: one 
undertakes to cover one definite field of study, and is 
aimed at one age-group. They apnear either in pampnilet or 


in book form. 


(5) Vacation school texts. These materials are usually in 
book form, are provided for the teacher alone, and follow 
the departmental principle, 


(6) Weeday schoo] texts. These too are typically in book form; 
are provided in some cases for the teacher alone, and in 
others for both teachers and pupils; and cover an age-span 
of two to three years. 


(7) Youth fellowship or society tonics, The materials offered 
under this heading are difficult to describe or classify. 
Many are released weekly in youth magazines, At the 
opnosite extreme, some assume the form of a book or manual 
containing program suggestions for an entire year, 


The foregoing enumeration is by no means couplets, LG 
uakes no mention of the curricular offerings for men's and women's 
groups in the church, or pastors! classes, or missionary organiza— 
tiong, or the guidance of religious growth in the home. It does 
atterpt to set down tne chief types of materials which have been 
developed within the Christian education movenent and progran in the 
nast, and ere being used in the present. 


I. TEE PRESENT CURRICULAR SITUATION Ii! PROTESTANT DENOMTHATIONS 
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We turn now from mere definition and classification to a 
more imortant and difficult task--nanely, that of taking stock. 
What is the present cu> icular situation within American Protestant- 
ism? What can be seid concerving the materials which are offered 
ang used? What is actually being seid about them? Wherein is the 
whole picture satisfactory? Wherein unsatisfactory? As we atcerpt 
to answer these questions and otners Vike them, a number of observa— 
tions begin to take shape. Some of these are on the side of assets; 


others are on the side of liabilities, 








l». Improvements in Curricular Materials 
The most obvious feature of present day curricular ma- 
terials for Christian education is their outer form, and the marked 
improvements which the years have brought in this respect. The 
paper used is on the whole of good quality, The pictures and cuts 
are well selected and well orinted. The type is pleasing to the 
eye and of a size suited to the age of the reader. The cover is as 
durable ond attractive as financiel considerations will allow. In 
all these matters we still have a long way to go before we come 
abreast of current public school textbooks, but we have already come 
quite a distance~-as a very cursory examination of quarterlies and 
catechisms published fifty or a hundred years ago will quickly 
demonstrate, 


A like improvement of substantial degree has been made at 
the point of adaptation of material to the age of the leorner. The 
language used nowadays comes much closer to the idiom of childhood, 
youth, or adulthood, as the case may be. The verbal and victorial 
illustrations also come much closer home. 


On a deeper level still, a like imorovement is to be noted 
at the point of the relevancy of curricular meterials to the ongoing 
lives of the learners. It is not only that the tyne and the language 
style are better suited than formerly to the age in question, but 
more fundamentally the lesson towic and its unfolding. In other words, 
by gradual stnges we have become increasingly sensitized to the 
actunl deily life situations in which boys and girls, men and women 
find themselves, and have slanted our curricular materials toward the 
vlaces where they truly live, This attemot at adaptation is perhans 
best shown in the degree to which graded outlines are emoloyed among 
the various denominations.’ A study mede in 1945 under the ausoices of 
the International Council of Religious Educstion finds 14 out of 28 
denominations oublishing at lenst some materials based upon Inter- 
national Council graded outlines--Cycle Graded and/or Closely Graded. 
This figure does not include those issuing materials based on graded 
outlines prep-red outside the International Council.* One student 
of the mutter found a considerable qualitative step forvard in this 
respect around the year 1935. The basis of this judsment was a 
comparative analysis of the Group Graded Primary Lesson Outlines of 
the Intern-tional Council over a veriod of several yeers. At this 


time there was a noticesvle change in the direction of the daily 
experiences of the orimary child.** The reason undoubtedly is that 


eee 


rick j r ; Ch . 29. International 
*The Curriculum Guide for the Local. Church, D.e 09 Inte 


Council of Religious Education, 1945, 

**RZreghears, Ethel J., The Influence of Recent Curriculum Trends 
Uoon Grow Graded Lessons, M,A. thesis et the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, 1934. 









































the years immediately before this date witnessed a sharpening of cur- 
riculum theory in accordance with modern psychological and educational 
insights, and the issuance of severa]. significant publications in this 
field, 

Another observation in which we can well rejoice is the very 
real. degree of cooperation among denominations in the preparation of 
curricular outlines, and to a lesser degree in the publication of the 
materials themselves. The aforementioned study, mede in 1945 under 
the auspices of the International Council, finds 811 28 denominations 
curveyed waking some use of cutlines prepared cooneratively through 
the International Coeuncil——Closely Graded, Cycle Graded, or Uniform.” 
In addition, many denominations cooperate in two's, three's, or 
fourts in the preperation of outlines and materials, 


2. Remaining Curricular Probl.ens 


A disauieting aspect cf the current curvicular situation is 
the fact of a considevabie leaning toward Uniform Lessons, even wita 
children's groups. In 1945 20 out of the 28 denominations studied 
still found it desirable to prepare prinary materials on the besis 
of the Uniform outlines of the International, Council: 21 did the same 


with junior materials.** -These proportions have not chanzec naterial-. 


1y in reçent years. Some five or gix years earlier the Comalbtee on 
Lesson Policy and Production of the Internationa? Council discovered 
29 out of 33 denominations issuing primary neterials based on the 
Uniforn outlines, and 26 out of 33 doing the same for juniors. ¿t 
this same tine 17 denominational publishing houses reported that 
Uniform materials accounted for 6% of their total circulation at the 
nrinary level, 96% at the young people level, and 69% in all. The 
inevitable question arises? Why this marked and persistent tendency 
toward the Uniform Lessons? A number of answers were turned up in 
1939-1940 during the course of the curricular study conducted by the 
International Council: 


(1) Churches like the idea of Uniform study throughout the 
Sunday school. 


(p) The pronise of the Uniform lessons to cover the Bible 
periodically leaves the impression they are more Biblical 


than some other types. 


(3) Uniforn materiala heve folloved a familiar type of lesson 
treatient, and thus seen simpler. 


—_———- -— e 





* The Curriculun Guide for the boen Church, pe 89. 
# The Curriculun Guide for the Local Church, n, ©. 
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Leadership training has not been successful in keeping 
the consciousness of teachers sbreast with ongoing cur- 
ricular develonments. As a result, the real objectives 
of a host of teachers in the field are closer to the 
objectives of the Uniform lessons than to those of the 
Graded lessons. 


(45) Uniform lessons are less expensive. 


(6) Uniform lessons are easier to administer, especially in 
a one-room school. 


(7) The names "International" and "Uniform" contain a certain 
time-honored appeal.* 


(8) The lesson titles of the Uniform Lessons are more Biblical, 


Whether this be a complete list of the reasons actually in operation 
or not, any honest survey of the curricular scene in American Pro- 
testantism must report the fact of a continuing preference in nany 
quarters for Uniform lessons. 


Another fact to be reported is that the curriculum situa- 
tion in current Protestantism is chaotic to a surprising extent, re- 
flecting no doubt the individualism which characterizes Protestant- 
tsm as a whole. All that is required for this realization is a 
hasty glance at a chart, such as that on page 89 of The Curriculum 
Guide for the Local Church, outlining the types of materials pre~ 
pared by a “number of piisaa UAR for the several age-giroups. 
Despite al] that has been done in the way of joint study anà effort 
there are still materials, many, and apparently many conceptions of 
what the curriculum ought to be. We have here what may be called 
a centrifugal tendency, away from interdenominational cooperation 


and unity. But these differences exist not only anong denominations; 


they are to be found also within anv given communion, Churches 
bearing the same name and existing side by side may use entively 
different sets mad materials, and represent radically different ex- 
péctations of a lesson series. 


Perhans it is saying the sane thing to point out that 
Protestantism is obviously confused at the point of curricular 
theory, There has been no adequate resolution, for example, of the 
basic issue of the life-centered principle versus the material- 
centered principle. Neither has won the field against the other 
as yet, nor have the two been caught up satisfactorily in a nigner 
ane enna That such is the case is clearly indicated by the fact 

hat the same set of lessons will be criticized in one quarter as 
being too Biblical, and in another as not being Biblical enough; 
by some as being too experiential, and by others as not being 





* The term "international" is now applied also to Cycle Graded and 
Closelv Graded Lessons. 
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experiential enough. So long as this is so, there is bound to be 
diversity and confusion both among denominations and within de- 
nominations. 


At some risk of overdrawing this victure of curricula 
diversity, the whole mutter must be avproached from yet another 
angle. There is frequently no clear organic relation and correla- 
tion among the materials designed for the several agencies of 
Christian education-~Sunday church school, weekday church school, 
vacation church school, youth societies or fellowshios, and the like. 
A historical explanation can be found, of course, for this situation. 
Each of these agencies originated separately to meet the needs of 
the moment, and the curriculum of each has been develoved more or 
less independently of the others rather than as a part of a long-range 
integrated plan. 


3. Problems in Using Materials 


To turn from the materials themselves to the manner of 
their use, it is common mowledze thet prep red curricula are auite 
generally used in a conventional and stereotyped manner, many steps 
removed from the project principle with its implication that a study 
enterorise should develop out of the worm life of a vigorous local 
group. All too many leaders "teach" tne avarterly, instead of us- 
ing it as an aid in the teaching of living, growing persons. They 
read »vortions of it aloud or heve the class members read it, or they 
use it slavishly 2s the basis of lecture or discussion without ade- 
quate “tailoring” to the needs of their own particular grows. 

Those who oreo red it doubtless nosed that it would become a guide 
and sour to a creative exverience which would take on the individual 
coloration of each situation in which it would be used. Instead it 
becomes an end-in-itself, an obstacle to creativity. mhis situation 
may well be the fault of the leaders rather than of the materials 
in many instances, altnougn both must probably bear a share of re- 


soonsibility. 


4. Exoressed Criticisms 


arhvos as the net outcome of the difficulties thus far 
listed adcthers which might be added, a corsidereble measure of 
dissatisfaction with existing materials is manifest among tkose who 
use them in the field. It may be true, as is sometimes suggested, 


thet the curriculum is made a convenient scapegoat whenever anything any- 


where goes wrong. The real locus of the trouble may be the lender, 

or the local church, or the general deciine in Sundsy school attend- 
esce; but tne curriculum gets the blame. Nevertheless, the follow- 

ing criticisms «re frequently heard: 


“~~ 


1) The curriculum is too sterile. 


(2) Materials lack inspiration and religious warmth. 
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(3) Lesson materials cannot be used in opening exercises 
or in the home. 


(4) The style and aporoach are too technical, 


(5) The materials cell for teaching methods with which 
many leaders are unfamiliar, such as the technique 
of group discussion. 


(6) The curriculum makes demands which are over-neevy 
for the teachers available in the average church, 


(7) The Bible text is not printed in the quarterly. 


(8) Chenges in sudject matter are too abrupt, and there 
is insufficient continuity in the handling of the 
Bible. 


(9) Some life areas (boy-girl relationships constitute 
one example) have often been handled unskillfully, 
artificially, childishiy. 


(10) esson writers propare materials with the members of 
their own fraternity in mind, rather than the common 
people who must use the materials. 


(11) Graded lessons are complicated to order. 
(12) The price is high. 


(13 )i athe instructions to teachers and parents for the 
handling of the Biblical background are not suf- 
ficiently explicit, 


(14) The materials look unfamiliar, not like the 
Uniform lessons on which the tenchers themselves 
were reared. 


(15) Some units are too long for the knowledge and 
teaching ability of the Leader. 


Because of this known dissatisfaction in the field, there 
is a genuine concern among denominational executives over the | 
tendency of many schools to use materials other than those offered 
by their own denominations. It cannot be denied that there is some 
justification for this anxiety; and yet the Publishers! Section of 
the International Council compiled some reassuring data in 1943 for. 
six denominations (Church of the Nazarene, United Brethren in Christ, 
Discivles of Christ, Free Methodist Church of North America; United 
Church of Canada, and Presbyterian Church in the Wises ThS 
total Sunday school enrollment for these denominations in 1943 was 
3,404,923; the total average atteniance was 2,074,352; and the 
orders for lesson materials totalled 2,477,476, 
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5. New Emoheses in Protestantism 
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This survey of the curricular situation would be far 
from complete without the observation that recent years have seen tlh 
the emergence within American Protestantism of certain emohases 
which contein decided implications for curricular theory and prac- iii 
tice. One of the most important for our present consideration is the | Ih 
new stress upon the Bible, which began in Ruronean circles, and made 
itself felt in due time on this side of the Atlantic, What meaning || 
does it hold for the curriculum of Christian ediecation? Closely | 
coupled with it is a renewed nooreciation of our Christian heritage HI 
| 
| 





























in general--not merely the Book, but also the biogracnies of the 
past, the symbols, the music, the art, and all the treasures of | 
ur Christian oast., What is the meaning of this for the curriculum? i 
The church itself as a divine~human institution has been the focus Vi 
of much attention in Protestant thought and life during the past 
decade. Will the curriculum of Christian education be changed ac- 
cordingly? Should it be? The ecumenicel spirit and movement is 11] 
woon us in full swing. What effect should it have upon the curri- 
culum? Either the force of cold statistics or else a auickened 
Christian conscience has helved us to recapture our passion for 
evangelism, How should it maize its way into the curriculum? | | 
Coming out of a dey when many said it made little difference what a || 
person believed so long as he lived arignt, we have begun to em- | 
phasize anew the essentials of Christinn doctrine. Should the eur- | | 
riculum be altered to keep price with this shift of emohesis also? 
As a motter of fact, these chenges in mood ang temper have already 
found some expression at lerst in curricular terms. A convarative | 
study which severàl members of the Internation] Council staff made | 
of the Uniform lesson outlines shows thet in 1942-1944 there were 
32 lesson titles doctrinal in nature, while in 1945-1947 there are 


i, | 
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6. Tne Home | 


isally, there is one agency of Christian nurture for which 
here is as yet a stronge dearth of materials--namely, the home. 
There are of course books for parents, and manuals for parents! | 
classes, mnd some devotional materials desiged for family use, But | 
only the barest beginning has been made at what might be called 
a home curriculum of Christian education. The very iden of such a i 
thing is a comz:nrative newcomer, Recnuse this aren is so largely 
undeveloved nt oresent, it constitutes one of the most vromising 


fields for curricular navance in the future, 





URRICULUM OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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Obviously the first step in orojecting an adequate cup- 
riculum of Christian education for Frotestontism in the days to 
come Lies in the formulation of a satisfactory theory of the cur- | 
riculum. The undertaking is beset by countless difficulties and 


nitfalls, but it must be attemoted with courage ond vision, 
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The crucial question upon wnich all else devends is easy to state-- 
namely, what shall be the organizing principle of the curriculum? 
Shall it be the Bible? Or the ongoing experience of the individual 
learner? Or the life of the intimate group of which the individual 
is a part, the home, the class, the society? Or the Christian com- 
munity, the church, viewed as a dynamic social entity? Or the re- 
demotive activity of God in Christ? Or the major doctrines of the 
Christian faith? Or the well-being of a community, a nation, a 
world? Or some other? 





























Each of these answers has actually been siven by individ- 
uals or groups of individuals, and each has much to commend it. A 
logical, orderly, progressive, and self-consistent curriculum could 
be built around any one of these as an organizing principle, fhe 
problem would be so easy to solve if a single answer, simoly given, | 
would suffice, But on further thought a simple and unqualified 
"ves" to any of these queries begins to appear dangerous and oner 
sided. By its very incompleteness it ovens the way in each case for 
some evil. If we answer "the Bible", we run the risk of Bibliolatry 
and remoteness from present day living. If we say "the church," we | 
need to be on guard ageinst falling into ecclesiasticism. If we i 
select "the major doctrines of the Christian faith," we may be on | 
our way to an arid, fruitless intellectualism. If we say merely | 
"the individual learner," we are in grave danger of trying to || 
educate him in a vacuum, cut off from the rich heritage of the past 
and the enriching contacts of the present. There is no simple an- | 
swer to so complex a question. | 

















1. The Organizing Prirciple | 


The purpose of the curriculum of Christian education is : 

to confront individuals with the eternal gospel, and to nurture with. 

in them a life of faith, hove, and Love in keeping with the gospel.. 

The organizing orincivle of the curriculum from the viewooint of the 

Christian gospel is to be found in the changing needs and experien- 

ces of the individual as these include his relation to (1) God as 

revealed in Jesus Christ; (2) nis fellow men and human socisty:; 

(3) his place in the work of the world: (4) the Christian fellow- | 
ship, the church; (5) the continuous 2rocess of history viewed as 
a carrier of the divine ourvose and revealer of the moral law; 
(6) the universe in all its wonder and complexity. Several facts 
stand out concerning this statement when it is subjected to close 


examination. 


(1) It turns the spotlight of attention upon the individual 
with his changing needs and experiences, and thus con- | 
serves the insights which we have associnted with such | 
vhrases as Nexperience-centered," "life-centered,” and | 
"person-centered." These insights are precious. They 
nave been bought with a orice. We have arrived at them 
slowly, vainfully, and recently; and we cannot give them | 
up lightly, They are too rich with meaning for the 
curriculum, and the entire process of Christian education,. 





(2) 


EXPERIENCE 
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It does not view the curriculum as centering in "raw" 
experience-~experience for its own sake, neutral in quality, 
going nowhere in particular, Rather it pictures the cur- 
riculum as taking shape around experience which stands in 
definitely Christian relations and moves in a definitely 
Christian direction. To say the same thing differently, 

it puts at the center of the curriculum not the individual 
per se, but the individual viewed as a Christian disciple, 
To say it once more, it sees at the center of the curricu-. 
lum an individual learner not in splendid isolation, but 

in vital relation to the great realities of the Christian 
faith and life-—-God, Jesus, fellow man, the Bible, the 
church, the world. The term "person-centered" is thus 
given a turn which does not thrust these great realities 
out toward the periphery of the curriculum, but brings 
them in close to the person whose education and salvation 
is our great concern. 


In such a conception of the curriculum the Bible and other 
parts of the Christian heritage are regarded as the record 
of God's self-revelation to mankind and of man's response 
to this revelation. They are utilized as sources for an 
understanding of God's great redemptive purpose; as re- 
sources in meeting present-day problems; as a critique of 
present practices; and as an enrichment of current exper- 
iénce. 


In practical terms, this statement sugzests that the cur- 
riculum would not be organized solely on the level of cur- 
rent experience nor on the level solely of content. . Some 
parts of the curriculum would be orgenized around ongoing 
life experiences, with much use of helpful content. Other 
parts would explore step by step some body of content, with 
constant relevancy to ongoing life experiences. In any 
series of related units one of these would be the organiz- 
ing principle and the other contributory, in order to in- 
sure continuity and integration, . The following diagram 
embodies the essence of this conception: 
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It is impossible, of course, to make such a diagram repre- 
sent gravhically everything that ought to be represented. 
How often, for example, should the curriculum line shift 
from one yole to the other, and how long should it stay in 
either position? (The answer probably varies from younger 
to older, from time to time, from place to place, from 
leader to leader, end from one grouo to another.) Only 


be 


The basic conception can be caught uo in this graphic 
fashion, and that only sugsested or hinted at. 


The question inevitably arises: would a curriculum so con- 
ceived and pictured be necessarily and inescapably Christian? In 
order to safeguard this point beyond any veradventure of doubt, a 
definite and definitely Christien master-motif must run through all 
units of whatever sort. This may well be in Dr, John Mackay's 
chrase, "God's redemmtive purpose in Christ to men." It is not con- 
temolated that these words should be reiterated constantly and 
tediously, nor that the ideas they stand for should be dragzed in 
artifically on each page of a quarterly--not this et all! Rather 
this master-motif would be in the background of consciousness con- 
stantly for all who plan and all who prepare lesson materials. From 
them it would find its way subtly into each unit, giving it a dis- 
tinctive coloration, a characteristic turn, and orienting it along 
with all the others towerd "the one divine event toward which the 
whole curriculum moves." (The substitution of the word "curriculum" 
within this familiar quotation disturbs the meter, but leaves a 
meaning which is true and seriously to be reckoned with.) Further- 
more, this motif must not only be written into printed materials, 
but must inform and infuse the life of the local church, the Chris- 
tian community which is the necessary context and condition of all 
Christian education worthy of the name. 


The further question arises: would such a curriculum have 
unity, continuity, and -cumulative movement toward the high purpose 
of Christian education? In order to insure a measure of success in 
this regard, there may be real advantage in arranging adjacent units 
into what might be called "constellations," which will be cumulative 
in their movement toward a single objective despite differences in 
the nature and content of the several units. For examole, a group- 
ing of junior hign units on the meaning of church membership, the 
history of the Christian church, the Book of Acts, the missions of 
the denomination in question, and the Christian answer to the racial 
orovlem might all be so handled as to have the net effect of heigh~ 
tening the learners! avorehension of the church as a timeless and 
boundless fellowshio, The accomplishment of such a ourpose might re- 
quire that a single writer repare the materials for an entire year, 
in order to avoid spottiness and disjointedness. It certainly would 
require that the materials for the teacher help him to maintain a 
large verspective, in which the contribution of each part to the 
whole would be clearly seen and oursued. 


The accevtence of such a theory of the curriculum as has 
been herein outlined does not ‘orovide the answer to all conceivable 
oractical questions by any means. These sre many and difficult, and 
sometimes the smaller they are the harder they vrove to solve. How- 
ever, a theory of this sort--in so far as it vroves workable, and 
educationally and religiously sound-~does provide a starting point, 
a basic conception, a guide for blocking out the curriculum, and a 
norm for evaluating it after it is prepared. 














III. THE BASIC 3 NEEDS WHICH HUST T BE MET 

The curriculum of Christian education is servant, not 
master. It exists to minister, not to be ministered unto. It rests 
under a profound obligation to answer every honest and legitimate 
demand made upon it from whatever quarter, Of course it cannot Dre- 
sume te cover the entire field of education. It is a curriculum of 
Christian education, not of education in general. It must inauire 
constantly what is being done well by other agencies, and what its 
own peculiar genius and function require of it. But within the 
proper scope of its own functions, it must be responsive to every 

need addressed to it from every source: end it should be as sensi- 
tive as a seismograph to register the changes which occur in these 
needs from time to time and from place to place. 

Ihe first and mgst insistent Gall made woon the curriculum 
of Christian e ducation is to be true to “the basic content of of the 
rre faith and life. “This does not change, , although our aonre— 
hension of it changes and grows from age to age. . Another section of 
this report on "The Study of Christian Education" contains a thought- 
ful and warm statement of the essentials of the Christian faith. 
Every portion, every unit of the Christian education curriculum 
should reflect such a statement as this, and be true to it, We heve 
to do here with one of the "constants" of the curriculum, which is 
to be presupposed beneath and behind everything else we say concern- 
ing tne curriculum. 
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Beyond this "constant," and conditioning the way in which 
it wiil actually be worked out in any given wit, are a host of 
variable needs and demanés. 


l, On the Par 
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If the curricular theory enunciated earlier is at all sound, 
persons are our primary concern--not oersons in splendid isolation, 
but persons in vital relation to what has been and what now is. But 
boys and girls, men and women find life changing about them in ways 
that alter areatly the oroblem of cresent day living, and frecuentiy 
place their immortal souls in neril. Hence in every age they look 
to the curriculum to mediate the Christian faith to them in changing 
accents suited to their current needs and vervlexities, . As we survey 
the post-war world, we can identify the following needs of individuals 
as among those des sen she nejor attention: 


(1) The need for comfort and a sense of security. Surely this 
point requires no argument. Even in America which has been 
mercifully spared the worst eal herd of war, there are still 
thousands, young and old, who have been bereaved; other 
thousands who have been grossly disillusioned: and yet 
others who have been uprooted by the war until they feel 
that they have no sure abiding olace. In the great Chris- 
tian affirmations there is comfort for bereavement and 


(2) 
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hove in times of chaos; in the humble dependency upon the 
moving Spirit of God there is salvation from disillusion- 
ment; in communion with God and the ministry of the 
Christian church there is security and fellowship. Now 
is the time for the curriculum to speak a word of assur- 
ance and salvation to distraught souls with all the ways 
at its command. 


The need for some clear moral guidance on specific issues 
of conduct. Again there would seem to be little necessity 
for laboring the point, War itself tends to become the 
very negation of all moral values. When life itself is 
held so lightly, why should people bother overmuch with the 
niceties and refinements of morality? Furthermore, our 
western civilization has for some years fallen under the 
spell of a widespread relativism, in which all absolutes 
have been abandoned wholesale. We nave gradually been 
growing away from the mood of settling issues by a neat, 
tThus saith the Lord." Instead we heve weighed, analyzed, 
examined, and finally decided-esometimes, A thing might 

be right for one verson but not for ancther; right here 

but not there; right now but not then. The result has 

been not only moral confusion, but moral laxity and in- 
difference. The curriculum must seek to afford clear moral 
guidance amidst this uncertainty. 


The need for a transcendence of inter-race, inter-class, 
international hatreds. We shall come back to this same. 
matter later under the head of the social order, but we 
view it now from the standpoint of individuels. Our world 
is split so many ways by so many cleavages and animosities 
that the individual himself suffers. He is shut off from 
his fellows who differ from him. He is consumed with 
hatred and bitterness. He is something less than he should 
be, and could be. Consequently, he needs a curriculum 
which, among other tnings, will do something to tear down 
these ugly "middle walls of partition." Closely allied is 
the need for an understanding and experience of true de- 
mocracy. We have seen and are seeing democracy threatened, 
denied, maligned, and frequently unknown. Believing that 
democracy which aims ultimately at the develooment of the 
individual into mature social resnonsibility is an expres- 
sion of the Christian faith, our curriculum must endeavor 
to interpret it and employ its methods in actual practice. 


The need for a sure understanding of basic Christian 
verities., The reasons underlying this need are four in 
number. In the first olace, there is widespread spiritual 
jlliterecy--there is no other name for it, Countless 
people, young and. old, in the United States and Canada do 
not know the classic formulations of Christien doctrine 
which have emerged in the course of Christien history; 

they do not know what they believe, Secondly, there is a 
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great deal of ideological confusion within Protestantism, 
among and within denominations. The individual who honest- 
ly endeavors to listen and learn, hears conflicting voices. 
Thirdly, the whole structure of Christian thought has 
recently been under strong fire from rival ideologies, such 
as atheistic communism and nationalistic facism, It had 
been a long time in the West since the blatant denials of 
Christianity were pat forward in the name of strong na- 
tions, but it has hanvened in our day. Fourthly, people 
need now as never before to lay hold upon the Christian 
verities, because life itself in this atomic age is so 
uncertain. A fundamental task of the Christian church is 
to help people to know what they believe, 


The need for worthwhile, wholesome activities and some 
high overarching cause. Many have lost their grip on 
normal life through translation from civilian life into a 
military regime snd back into civilian life again, If 
the customary economic cycle follows its usual round, the 
day is not far distant when many will be nlunged into a 
sense of futility by wmemmloyment. All in all, there is 
ang will continue to be a great need for the opportunity 
to put to the test the Christian axiom that one finds his 
Life by losing it in something worthwhile. This too the 
urriculum must meet at every age level. 
The need for a sense of commurity. Sociologists affirm 
thet one chief reason for the aoveal of Naziism was its 
offer of community, the sense of belonging. For our day 
is plagued by an excessive individualism. Urban life is 
notoriously impersonel in its quality. The orimary social 
groupings of family and neighborhood are weakening slowly 
but surely. Individuals right and left are being cheated 
of their birthright, which is to be "members one of ane 
other." This is one of the most aifficult demands to be 
laid upon the curriculum, 4 set of prevered materials; 
but it dare not be passed by. 


The need for vital, corporate membership in the Christian 
community, the church. In the thought of many, the meeting 
of this need isa orerequisite to the fulfilling of all the 
others. For in the church we have a society within society, 
a growoing with its own standards of membership, patterns of 
life, «snd heritage from the past, Once the individual 

can find a sure rootege for ais life within this fellowship, 
he is well on the way to the meeting of some of these other 
needs. For exemole, he is now in a vosition to find some 
sense of comfort and security, both sociological and theo- 
logical, ‘Similarly, this onrticulnar gro ming cuts across-- 
to some degree at least--the lines dividing reces, classes, 
and nations, and enables him in his own consciousness to 
transcend these cruel divisions. And so on all around the 
circle of these post-war individual needs. This is a heavy 


order for the curriculum, but one to be faced all the more 
resolutely just because it is so hard and so fundamental. 
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Conceivably a treatise on the curriculum of Christian educa- 
tion could have been written twenty-five years ago with scarcely so 
much as a passing nod in the direction of the home; but not so today! 
For two facts have thrust themselves upon the attention of Christian 
educators during recent years with startling clarity. 


The one is that the home, the basic institution of American 
life, is gravely imperiled, This is not the place for a minute exe- 
amination of the detnils of the picture, but the hard fact remains. 

The American home is losing ground in point of snace; it is trying to 
exist in fewer rooms, smaller rooms, a lesser number of square feet 
then formerly. The home is losing ground in point of time: its mem- 
bers spenå a larger number of hours, doth at work and vlay, outside 

the home than formerly. It is losing ground in point of functions; 

it does less for its members, young and old, than it used to, and these 
functions are correspondingly taken by extra-home agencies and services 
It is losing ground in voint of its hold on its members; they care 

less for it and for what it orofesses then formerly. In short, the 
alarming end mounting divorce rate is merely a glering index of a 
general decline of home life, 


The other fact is that the home has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to ve ah Sone! foreseeable future more of an actual Locus where 
the business of Christian nurture is carried on than most of our cur- 
ricular) pra abiso has thus far recognized. For good or for LLaitne 
home actually shaves life more than any other grouo or institution. 

If it succeeds and its net impact is conclusively Christian, the task 
of the church is immeasurably facilitated and simplified, If it 

fails on a large scale, noting which the church can possibly do with- 
in its own walls will suffice to compensate for this failure, 


Place these two facts side by s side--rand they are factst-- 
and the new concern on the vart of Christian educators for the heme 
becomes easily understandaole. 


Accordingly, the nome looks to the Christian education cur- 
riculum of today and tomorrow for substantial help at two points 
corresponding to tne facts noted above; 

(1) Help in the maintenance of its om integrity as a fundamental 
social institution, The home has a right to exoect within 
the materials designed for use in Sanday schocl, vacation 
church school, and the like a recurrent, sympathetic, and 
realistic treatment of nome life from the Christian point of 

view, including a high emphasis upon fidslity to family re- 
sponsibility; and realistic help in combating the disinte- 
grating forces which threaten its life, Jts children should 
receive therein a high appreciation of the home, anda 
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Clarification of their own part in mexing a happy home, 
Its youth should receive all of this, -plus specific help 
and counsel on boy-girl relationships, and the informa- 
tion and attitudes vorereauisite to the establishment of 
their own homes. Its adults, the fathers and mothers who 
cerry the major responsibility of home life, should re- 
ceive not only inspiration to their high calling of 

renthood, but also practical helo for the task day by 
day. In other words, the people who attend our sessions 
of Christian education come not only as individuals, . but 
also ag members of homes. They need to be viewed in this 
latter capacity as well as the former, and our curricula 
shaved accordingly 


(2) Help in the verformance of its task of Christian nurture. 
This means, most obviously, a far more thorough provision 
of "home-work" suggestions in our curricular materials than 
we neve ever ‘mown, in order that what is done at church 
may be supolenented anid reinforced at home. Fut it means 
much more than this. The home is not a mere supplement to 
the church, or to anything else, It stands in its own 
right as an educator of the first rank, and deserves a 
Christion education curriculum of its own--sugsestions for 
home study, for home worshin, for home fellowship, for 
home religious activities, and for making the everyday DLEO 
of the home consonant with religious ideals. 


Such a curriculum will cf course not be unrelated to the 
materials designed for use in the church, but vart and par- 
cel with them of a larger home-caurch or church-home cur- 
riculum more inclusive and more effective than anything 

we have yet dared to attempt. It is precisely along these 
lines that some of the most promising curricular develop- 
ments of Christian educetion may take place in the years 
just ahead. 


art of the Church 
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As has been indicated earlier, the Christian church hes come 
new awareness of itself during the vast decade. It now possesses 
ighntened measure a consciousness of its own identity, its peculiar 

its origin in the will and purpose of God, its glorious heri- 
rough the ages, its essential oneness throughout the earth, and 
tinctive mission in a changing world. The church, therefore, 
Y nts PEA builders with a definite array of demands and 
exceotions which must be caning met, else it will feel cheated and 
thwarted in the map of its friends. Fundamentally, the church asks 
helv in arousing its ak AA ANo fully to the teaching task of tao 
church and guiding them in accomolishing it. Beyond this the follow- 
ing specific needs remain to be met? 


(1) A new emphasis upon ecumenicity. There is no difficulty in 
envisioning the practical outworking of this emohasis with- 
in curricular materials interdenominationally prepared, and 
designed for use in interdenominational situations such as 
cooperative vacation and weekday schools, But even denom— 
inational materials, denominationally prepared and denomina- 
tionally oriented, can bring into their purview a sympathetic 
treatment of sister communions, as well as a compelling 
vision of the church universal of which all denominations are 
a part and to which they are subject. The ultimate success 
of the ecumenical movement tomorrow devoends largely upon 
what we write into our curricula today. 


(2) A new emphasis upon the church's heritage. Some years ago 

a study was conducted among four thousand boys and girls in 
grades four to nine throughout Boiscon2l Sunday schools of 
the United States. The investigator found these children 
inadequately informed concerning the life of the church, un~ 
prepared to use the resources of the church well, and ime 
verfectly acquainted with the sacrament: and symbols of the 
church.* These results are all the more striking in that 
they come out of a communion which has long stressed church- 
manship, The need, therefore, is great for a more adequate 
handling within our curriculum of the church's history, the 
church's great biograchies, the church's symbolism, music, 
art, architecture, worshin, and sacraments, and the church's 
manifold achievements in individual and social life. 


(3) A new emphasis upon evangelism. It is not easy to see pre- 
cisely how the recaptured evangelistic passion of the church 
will be reflected in curricular materials. Several tnings, 
however, seem fairly clear. The materiels can be so written 
as to confront each individual of whatever age with the 
eternal gospel in terms se dynamic and unmistakable as to 
call for a forthright decision. They can include also the 
type of study and activity units which will give every 
disciple some actual experience at being an evangelist. 

And, for the leader, they can coffer recurrent suggestions 
of an inspirational and practical nature calculated to make 
him restless until he reaches everyone possible with the 
Christian message and for the Christian fellowship, There 
may be other ways to put evangelism into curricular forms, 
but these at least can serve as a starting point. 


4, On the Part of the Social Order 





This survey of needs and demands would be far from complete 
without some outright attention to the Macedonian calls which come to 
us from the social order itself, It is i11, nigh unto death. The 
measure of its illness is the "msveakable horrors of World War II, 
olus the world-wide avorehension so sudienly engendered by the terrors 
of atomic power, It stands in dire need; and where should it turn if 





*Edwards, Frances R, Children and the Church, Ph.D, thesis at Teachers! 
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not to the curriculum of Christian education? It therefore asks cer- 
tain things of us with the urgency almost of desperation. 


(1) 


x 


A realistic anà factual interpretation of the actualities 
of present day society. There is so much misinformation 
abroad, and so much lack of understanding! We owe it to 
our pupils to give them cold, hard facts--as reliable as 
we can possibly make them, and to equio them with the 
readiness and the ability to supplement, evaluate, and ` 
interoret all sources of information. How many children 
of the nation have enough clothes? How many get to go to 
summer carp? Where can Negro children go swimming? What 
are the actual causes of war? What sre the actual pros- 
pects for peace? What dare we expect from the United 
Nations Organization? What is the truth about Russia? 
How much do American laborers make per year? Is industry 
making excessive profits, or not? How many sharecronvers 
are there in the country? What are the facts about the 
Negro, his health, his education, his capacity for growth? 
Do the Jews control most of the newsoapers of America? 
And so on through the gamut of social actualities! People 
cannot well oroject what should be, until they know what 
ise 


A clear definition of the Christian goal for society, 
rooted in the eternal will of God. We commonly define 
this goal. a little too glibly in the words "the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of all men." But what does 
this mean when brougnt down to earth? How much. power 
ought labor unions to exercise in a fully Christian 
society? What place would there ve for cooperatives? 
Yow much of a range should there be between the highest 
salary and the lowest wage? Should whites and Negroes 
live in segregation but with equal opportunity Forralt 
or in comolete social mutuality? One of our curricular 
obligations to the social order is to helo our oils 
define in concrete terms what it is we are working for 
and praying for. 


A practical consideration of ways in which the Christian 
individual and the Christian grown can actually take hold. 
Should a congregation as a congregation ever support a 
given political candidate?) With what grouns and organiza- 
tions can a socially conscious jndiividuel with a Christian 
motivation align himself? What are the possibilities of 
individuals serving the social order through vocational 
groupings? What are the best ways of actually getting 
results within a local community? Any curriculum desirous 
of playing fair with the social order must deal with 
questions such as these. And, after it has dealt with 
them, it may well offer wise and tested and compelling 
suggestions for going beyond mere talking to actual doing 
in the following areas in particular: 
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(a) Specific suggestions for study, worship, and action 
on the racial problem. 


(b) Specific suggestions for study, worship, and action 
on the economic problem. 


(e) Specific suggestions for study, worship, and action 
on the international oroblem. 


(a) Specifice suggestions for study, worship, and action 
on social problems of 2 "moral" nature (using the 
word in its conventional sense). These four prolem- 
areas have been lifted out for special attention, 
because of their urgency at the present moment. 

They constitute outstanding sores on the body politic. 
They need greatly to be healed, and the curriculum 

of Christian education is called upon to assist in 
the healing. 


5. On the Part of Those Who Use the Materials in Teaching 





The expectations addressed to us from this quarter may seem 
trivial in comparison with the world-sinking demands of the social 
order. But from a practical standpoint, this may be the very voint at 
which the greatest thought and improvement are indicsted, For, nọ 
matter how adequate our meterisls may be in all other resoects, they 
will amount to little unless they meet halfway the heterogeneous mass 
of versons—-old and young, high and low, skilled and untrained, faith- 
ful and careless--who must actually out them into operation. If we 
assess correctly the cries that reach us from the field, the materials 
for tenchers and leaders should move forward sharvly and immediately 


in the following directions: 


(1) Very explicit instructions as to how to proceed in one, 
two, three order in the wise employment of z. half hour 
or an hour as the case may be, These instructions must be 
simple, self-exolanatory, unmistakable, fool-yroof, and 
so reasonable as to appeal to the average non-professional 


leader. 


(2) At the same time such suggestions must be flexible, offering 
alternatives here and there within which the leader may 
find inspiration and guidance for adapting the lesson to 
his own peculiar class and situation. It is not easy to 
combine this injynction with the previovs one,- Nevertheless, 
the attemot must be made, for the simole reason that the 
same curriculum will be used here by an unskilled leeder, 
and there by one possessed of greater resourcerulness. Fer- 
haps the solution lies in offering a get, clear, simple 
teaching procedure as a vase, and then supolying additional 
and alternative suggestions for those equipped to go the 


second mile, 











(3) Further, leaders need exolicit guidance in the techniaues 
of adapting every experience-centered lesson to a varticu- 
lar local situation. No unit on race relations, for 
example, can be drafted with Boston and Atlanta equally 
in mind. The leader's guide must say "If your situation 
is thus, do thus and so. If it is otherwise, do this." 
There is some ground for believing that the secret of the 
failure of the exnerience+centered curriculum and method 
to take hold more rapidly in the field lies right at this 
point, A unit centering in exoerience must of necessity 
vary more in its treatment from place to place than a 
factual and appreciative study, for example, of Isaiah. 
But this places a responsibility on the average teacher 
which he may not know how to discharge. Hence we must 
help him as much as we cén, 


(4) Such a presentation of background materials-~the Bible, 
church history, and the liker-as will be scholarly, inter- 
esting, vital, and satisfying to heart as well as mind. 
The past must be made to come alive. This is net easy to 
achieve through the printed page, but it must be done. 
Every nov and then there arises a Biblical s¢holar or a 
church historian with the necessary dramatic sense to 
make characters and events of the vast rise up and move 
before us in a living procession. Generally such persons 
are found to have en vunusurl combination of scholarshis, 
imagination, and humor, It is precisely this combination, 
plus sound educational training, which is needed for the 
preparation of curricular materials, 


Fool-vroof and non-technicel guidance within the newer 
realms of methodology, such as the discussion technique 
and the nroject method. We scarcely realize how strange 
these appear to many teachers, reared under àa different 
system. Therefore, our suggestions con scarcely be made 
too explicit or too full at tne resent stage of the game, 
"This is the way to wtarkl cis caus pense 38 what may have to 
ba done next « - + + After this happens, g0 ON from there 
in this direction." 
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(6) Practical hints for focusing thé leader's attention on the 
living persons whom he teaches. Many 2 teacher has the 
material-centered frame of mind, rather than the persone-cen- 
tered. Therefore, he must be shown the things to observe 
in nis pupils individually and aş a grouD: feasible ways 
of observing, simple records or case study schemes, illus- 
trative clues as to the use to be made of all tùis in 
actual teaching, and ways and means of directing individual 


growth through personal guidance. 


(7) Adequate but limited and feasible lists of carefully chosen 
resource books, pictures, magazines, visual aids, and the | 
like. Too formidable a list may serve only to avval or | 
agesravate the average leader. The references chosen should | 
be non-technical, interesting to read, and comaratively 
few in number. Perhaps some correlation could be effected 
among writers for different age grovus end successive | 
units in the same age group, so that the same Bible diction- | 
ary or the same life of Christ would appear at these differ- | 
ent points. This would facilitate the building up of a | 
usable workers! library in the local church, 


(8) Ever so often something of inspiration to the leader, The 
purpose of such paragraphs and quotations is not primarily 
to tell him how to do a thing, but to set him on fire to 
attemot it. They should minister to his own spiritual 
growth, sharpen his sense of mission, and motivate him in | 
his own self training, If the leader can be thoroughly 
aroused to the need and vossibility of his own self~improver 
ment, many of these other matters will care for themselves, 


(9) The foregoing sugzestions have had in mind primarily the 
leader of a church group. But parents are leaders too, and 
to the degree that we move in the direction of a conjoint 
home-church curriculum; we shall be under the necessity of 
providing materials for parents also. They are in need of 
help at many of the same points as church leaders. In 
addition they need assistance at other voints--how to handle 
such and such a family problem when it arises, how to ex- 
tract the spiritual values inherent in a birthday, and the 
like, When the term "leaders" is exoanded to include parents, 
a whole new field of leader materials opens out before us, 
inviting us to enter and exolore. 

IV. CURRICULAR PROVISION FOR TEE RESPECTIVE AGENCIES OF CHRISTIAN 
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We come now to one of the most troublesome issues of all, 
What allocation of curricular resvonsibility is wisest among the nun- 
erous agencies of Christian education, all of them involved in the same 
tasic but under such widely differing circumstances? And what type of 
curriculum is best suited to the peculiar situation of each one? 


To begin with, these agencies differ among themselves in the 
following imoortant respects: 


(1) Degree of leader domination. For example, the average adult 
Sunday school class is quite different in this respect from 
the average youth fellowship, Perhaps it should not be,. but 
it is, 
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(2) Length of session. Many a Sunday school class nas only twenty 
minutes for "the teaching of the lesson." The typical vaca- 
tion church school session is three hours long or nearly so. 


(3) Interim between sessions. This ranges from less than one day 
for the vacation church school, to a week for the Sunday 
school and weekday school, and two weeks or a month in some 
youth fellowships. 


(4) Time of week, Certain types of activities are deemed proper 
for vacation school or weekday school which would not be 
suitable for Sunday school in many communities. 


(5) Time of year. The warm months of summer are preoccupied by 
the vacation school; weekday school, and frequently Sunday 
school and youth fellowshin, are limited to autumn, winter, 
and spring. 
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Place of meeting, The gamut here is a wide one--church 
sanctuary in some cases, church school rooms in others, 
public school rooms, club rooms, and ordinary homes in still 
others. 


(7) Calibre of leadership available. Many weekday echools set 
teacher standards above those professed by most Sunday schools. 
At the opposite extreme, some youth fellowshins are set 
adrift with scarcely any leadership at all 


( 
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) Tradition and general osychological expectations. The Sum- 
day school has become somewhat typed in many areas as an 
azency of fellowshiv,and evangelism. Despite our best in- 
tentions to make of it a true school, we cannot do other- 
wise than begin with it where it is. The weekday church 
school, on the other hand, partakes more of the classroom 
tradition because of its oroximity to the public school set- 
up. 


(9) Sponsorship. The Sunday school is almost invariably under 
the aegis of a single denomination. Some other cducational 
agencies are often interdenominational, or non-denominational. 


(10) Informality. Any prospective program for the home, for ex- 
ample, must contemplate a much more informal setting and 
atmosphere than is generally ass ociated with education. 


All of these variables contain unmistakable implications for the cur- 
riculum. 


The situation is further complicated immensely by the infinite 
variety of combinations of these various agencies discoverable in 
various situations Some Sunday schools exist alongside of youth fel- 
lowshivs, vacation Pekan ah and the like, and can well assign part of 
the educational burden to them. Even so, many children who attend 
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Sunday school do not come to vacation school, and many youth who are 
at Sunday school in the morning fail to put an appearance at the Sun- 
day evening meeting of the youth fellowshio. In other cases the Sun- 
day school must perform the task alone; and indeed there are thousands 
of children whose only religious instruction is received through a 
vacation er weekday school, Furthermore, many pupils come to the doors 
of the church from homes marked by an intense religious atmosphere and 
training, while many others-- probably the great majority. come from 
homes of a radically different sort. And yet it hardly seems practic- 
able. to prepare one curriculum for Sunday schools that are reinforced 
by much help at other points, and another for scnools without such 
helo. 


These are some of the considerations which plague the our- 
rriculum builders for the future. To certain of the questions which 
they raise, there are no adeauate answers, Without working out the 
imolications in detail, we may venture to sugzest the major directions 
in which curricula for the several agencies of Christian education may 
do well to move. 


1. The Sunday Church School 


The first fact to be considered here is that the Sunday school 
reaches far more neovle than any other agency of Christian educatione- 
ten times es many as its nearest rival, the vacation church school. 

(If the public school were ever to comorehend religion within its ecur- 
ricvulum in some definite fashion, this statement couid no longer stand.) 
The Sunday school may not do its work so weil as some others, but it 
still nes a chance at more people by far ther any of its colleagues. 
This fact would seem to suggest that the Sunday school should have 
provided for it a base curriculum, comprising the essentials of the 
Christian faith and life, with cther curricula offering adiitional 
material of real but supplementary significance. 


In point of substance, the Sunday school curriculum should 
run considerably to definite Biblicel, historical, doctrinal, and 
ethical content, t probably should not go further in these resvects 
than it does at oresent--indced, it might not go so far as it often 
does now, or at least with so little relevancy to oresent day living-- 
but it should go further than the curricula of certain other agencies. 
It must do this partly because it is traditionally exvected to do so, 
and nantly beczuge it is the base curriculum of all. In the noture 
of the case it should meke large place for the particular doctrines, 
genius,, history, and program of tne denomination which it represents, 

In voint of method, until oresent limitations of time and 
equipment are overcome, the Sunday school curriculum may perforce have 
to malke considerable room for a maximum of talking (whether lecture, 
discussion or story telling), and a minimum of "activity." This is 
scarcely our ideal, and we should be unremitting in our efforts to 
train leaders for the most effective modes of teaching; but the fact 
still remeine that many present teachers are lost in anything but 


talking, and must teach in the same room with a nunber of other classes. © 
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Again because teachers are what they are, the linguistic style and 
organizational plan of the Sunday school curriculum must be kent 
simple. And, because the Sunday school is what it is, there must be 
a large emohasis upon fellowship and insviration. With many young 
people, the youth fellowship, of course, specializes in meeting 

these various needs; but the Symday school as a whole has become 

more or less tyned after this fashion, and a type changes only slowly 
and painfully. 


2. The Vacation Church School 


In point of its substance, this curriculum might well 
capitalize upon the religious values of nature in summertime. It is 
true, as someone has said, that the nature of God is not fully re- 
vealed. in nature; but some of it is, and many there be who do not 
perceive it. Another obvious orientation for this curriculum is in 
the direction of commu ity needs, and the cultivation of constructive 
Christian citizenship. This is not intended to be an exhaustive list 
of the content of the vacation church school curriculum, for it can 
and should take up many of the same areas dealt with in Sunday school, 
pursuing them further and with a different approach. 


In point of method, the vacation school is ideally suited 
for projects which require for taeir completion hours of time follow- 
ing upon one another with a large measure of continuity, plenty of 
space indoors and out, and the freedom of the weekday to saw, hammer, 
sew, paint, dramatize, visit, and play, 


3. The Weekday Church School 


The set-up here is ideally suited to teaching along inter- 
race, inter-faith, and interdenominetional lines. There are tantaliz- 
ing possibilities also of close correlation with the sublic school 
curriculum, building upon the studies currently mursued there in geor- 
zravhy, history, civics, and the like, and even coming to grivs with 
the moral and religious issues present in the everyday life of the 
sublic school, Furthermore, becruse the teaching of the Rible is done 
so innadecustely elsewhere at the moment, the weekday church school 
may heve to carry a fair share of this responsibility. This too is 
not an exhaustive list, but merely a hint of certain distinctive 
yossibilities. 


As to method, the weekday school curriculum, because of the 
relatively high calibre of the teachers who administer it, can go far- 
tner than some others in the sugztestion of resource materials, discus- 
sions, projects, the workbook techniaue, and hard though interesting 
examinations. 


4. The Youth Fellowship 
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Because it meets on Sunday evening typically or a weekday 
evening, and because there is an interval between meetings of a week 
or more, the curriculum of the youth fellowship must conform to & 
certain general pattern. It should not, for instance, indulge as a 
rule in long units of content materinl, leaving that for some other- 
agency. OCorresvondingly, it should give major attention to the curr 
rent life needs of youth in the fields of personal problems, ethics, 
social issues, and religious perplexities. 'Consiðđerable variety 
should mark the program suggestions, with now s talk, now 4 worship 


service rich in symbolism, now a discussion, a drama, or a vroject of 
service or social reconstruction. 


Furthermore, the curriculum should not ignore the increasing 
tendency in many churches to expand the fellowship program into many 
activities during the week, utilizing to the fullest the opportunities 
for Christian nurture found in wholesome recreational activities, 

special study groups, community work projects, projects of Christian 
service, intimate prayer fellowships (eame times called "orayer cells"), 
informational excursions to discover the facts about community life, 
definite action to attain social, economic and political justice, and 
cooperation on an i nterasnominkt’ ohi] basis with otner Christian youth 
in the community, to exọress the unity of Christian fellows shin and to 
achieve the widest goals of the church in its ministry to youth. 


5. The Home 


At the oresent moment the Christian education forces of the 
land are at the point of sensing a desperate need to recapture the 
centrality of the home in Christian nurture, but not knowing as yet 
precisely what this means or how to accomplish it, The thinking of 
many is running towards a church-home, or a home-church curriculum, 
in which the home will be expected to play a substantial rather than 
an ineidental yart in Christian education, and curricula will be pro- 
vided accordingly. The difficulties are obvious, How many varents 
will measure up to their parental responsibility? f we confront a 
problem of great magnitude in the untrained Sunday school teacher, 
we face ons considerably greater when we contemolate every parent in 
the role of a leader or teacher. The parents are so much more numer- 
ous, and for the most part so inadequately trained! But, whatever 
the difficulties, the need is overpowering, and we must do the best 
we can. 


A significant example of how we may have to take hold of the 
matter is supplied by the experience of the Winnetka Congregational 
Church.* During the year 1943-1944 information about the vlans and 
objectives of the church's program was relayed to the parents of all 
the children in the educational program of the church, about four 
hundred families in all. Half of these parents joined with the church 
school teaching staff in conferences. Sugzestions were given for home 
study on the part of parents, together with bibliogravhies for parents 
fitted to the ages of their eatanent 


When we try to picture what the home-segment of a total 
Christian education curriculum would look like, such possibilities as 
the following come to mind: 


(1) "Homework" for children and youth, related to what is being 
done in the church school, with a clear appeal to parents 
for their cooperation and oractical clues 2s to how they 
may give it. 





*Fallaw, Wesner, Church-Family Religious Education in Winnetka. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1944, 
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(2) Considerable helo on family worship, comorising actual 
materials and services, as well as guidence to varents in 
formulating plans for family devotions of their own devis- 
ing. 


(3) Practical suggestions for realizing the sviritual values in- 
herent in birthdays, homecomings, anniversaries, great days 
of the church year, national holidays, the planting of a 
garden, the lighting of a fire in the fireplace, etc. 


(4) Lists of materials for good home reading-~some for perents, 
some for children, some for the whole femily together. 

(5) Similar lists of pictures for the home, or the orints them- 
selves, together with suitable interpretations and teaching 
sugzestions. 


(6) Guidance in the use of music in the home to the ends of 
Christian education, 


(7) Occasional bulletins on radio programs, motion pictures, 
and special community events, calling attention to their 
significance for the religious life of the home. (These 
materials would doubtless have to be prepared locally.) 


(8) Resource materials and guidance for home fellowshio, in- 
cluding games, crafts, hobbies, picnics, trips, and the 
Tikes 


(9) Helo to parents in their age oid task of child resring and 
home building, covering the accepted findings of child 
osychology and home economics, and offering specific sug- 
gestions for the meeting of the most typical and recurrent 
situations. 


(10) Help to parents in discerning the religious implications of 
everyday life--the way they drive their cars, the way they 
trest their servants, their attitude toward the black market, 
etc. It is worthy of mention that parents in order to 
utilize to the full educational ooportwunities of this sort 
need first in many cases to acauire a new conception of 
learning as being something other than mere memorization of 
facts or verses. 


Such a list is entirely tentative. Much experimentation is 
called for before we shall know what we can do and ought to do in this 
regard. Meanwhile, the questions are legion. Shall families be graded 
as individuals are? Shall there be one curriculum for the bride and 
groom, another for the home with children, yet another for the home 
with adolescents, and so on? How can parents be induced to take their 
task of Christian nurture seriously? The parents wno are already good 
parents will be most likely to undertake this resvonsibility faithfully; 
those who are now failing will be least likely to respond, What will 
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the home portion of the Christian education curriculum look like? 
Will it appear in the form of quarterlies, or books, or bulletins, 
or a magazine? A great new step extends before us, if we have the 
vision and the courage to take it. 


6. The Public School 


Much is already being done within the public school curricu- 
lum and program to promote the goals of Christian education, esvecially 
on the ethical side, But much remains to be done. We can scarcely 
hone to stem the progressive secularization of our American culture so 
long as religion itself rests under a vartial taboo within this most 
significant institution. 


Various proposals are being put forward for the teaching of 
religion in the public school. One of the most feasible of these con- 
temolates the handling of religion not primarily as an intellectual 
structure (this could be done only with great difficulty in a society 
sg heterogeneous as ours), but rather as a social phenomenon. What 
religion has actually done and is actually doing--this, it would seem, 
can be taught objectively and immnartially without serious threat to 
the orincivle of the separation of church end state. In history courses, 
the role of religion can be presented as a motivating force alongside 
of economics and all the other pressures which have influenced people 
and altered historical events. In Literature, religious allusions 
and religious influences can be dealt with as fully as any other, In 
civics, the church as an institution can be described and evaluated on 
the same terms as other community institutioris. 


In the opinion of competent observers, there is nothing in 
American tradition or law to prevent such a orocedure. It will re- 
auire, of course, considerable discussion and clarification in state 
and national educational bodies, some rewriting of textbooks, anc some 
revision of the curriculum and approach in our teachers! colleges. 
But it is abundantly worth trying, and may mean es much in the long 
run as any imorovements we can possibly effect in our own church- 
centered curriculum of Christian education. 


7e Audio-Visual Aids 


We come now to an aspect of the total curriculum which cuts 
across all agencies of Christian nurture, and is assuming such a 
measure of imvortance as to deserve a separate word of its owns The 
revort of tne Committee on the Family gives some attention to the ques- 
tion of tae maximum use of the vedio. It is our purpose here merely 
to suggest certain of the vossibilities inherent in other auditory 
and visual aids. 


Only the bsrest beginning has been made in the church use 
of recordings, either on the familiar records or by the new sensitized 
wire technique. Anthems, solos, orchestra or organ renditions of the 
great classics of religious music, readings by talented artists of 
Scripture passages and other devotional materials, the music of other 
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peoples, and dramatic sketches can be brought to the smallest church 
in this fashion. Libraries of recordings can be built wo--either in 
individual churches with frequent exchanges, or by a group of churches 
working in cooveration. 


In the same way visual aids will doubtless witness a tremend- 
out exoansion in the near future. The film strip and slide projectors 
are priced within the reach of any congregation. Sound motion picture 
orojectors may have to be purchased in some cases by the caurches with- 
in a neighborhood, or by a grew of contiguous churches within the same 
denomination. In this way the price difficulty can be circumvented. 
The rental of motion picture films and the purchase of film strips and 
slides, can be shared in the same manner, It will then be the task of 
the curriculum builders to incorporate a limited number of such aids 
within their week-by-week suggestions, relating them intimately to 
what orecedes and what follows in each case, 


The uses of such aids range all the way from sheer recreation, 
through study, to worshio itself. It is perhaps too early to speculate 
as to the possible effect of these new teaching devices upon buildings 
and upon the whole scheme of gradation within our church schools, Cer- 
tainly new educational plants will contain rooms equipped for daytime 
showing of slides and films, And we may find ourselves working with 
larger groups than formerly, covering a somewhat wider age range, 
when these aids are emoloyed. At all events, World War II has driven 
home to us forcefully the educational potency of audio-visual aids, 
and we have no alternative but to utilize them to the maximum. 


8. Miscellaneous 


fothing has been said thus far about the curriculum of 4-H 
Clubs, Scout troops, Hi-Y organizations, and the like, The final de- 
termination of the program for each of these character building agencies 
rests in each case with the appropriate national body. However, there 
is 2 growing realization of the necessity for correlating these pro- 
grams as much as possible with the program of the church proner. 

Perhaps the best way of effecting this is a system of "interlocking 
directorates" with the same individuals serving in several cavacities 
and linking the various units together closely. 

As for the "clubs" which consist of church school groups meet- 
ing on a weekday night, it would seem that the curriculum builders of 
Protestantism have a responsibility to include from time to time some 
detailed guidance for the leaders of such weekday activities. 


V. PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


It would be a serious mistake to assume that little has been 
done or is being done toward the curricular goals thus far outlined. 
For many years devoted educators have been working sterdily at the 
task within the International Council of Religious Education and the 
denominations of the land, Within recent times a fresh study has been 
made of the Uniform Lessons, Graded Lessons, and prover guidance for 
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those churches equipped to shave their own curricula; but in order to 
move farther in the directions suggested by the preceding discussion 
we may now bring together some mractical proposals: 


(1) 


(2) 


m~ 
Le?) 
w 


(4) 


(5) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


The development of a new tyoe of home curriculum, really one 
segment of a unitary church-home curriculum, 


Serious consideration of new tyoes of format which shall be 
attractive, varied, snd on a par with public school texts. 

he cloth-bound volumes projected by certain denominations 

are straws in the wind at this point. 


Serious attention to the maximum degree of joint curricular 
oroduction among the denominations, especially for weekday 
school and vacation school, but also for certain general 
units for the youth fellowship, Sunday school, and the home, 
4 new venture such as the curriculum for the home might pro- 
vide an ideal opportunity for collaboration of this sort. 
The present duvlication of time, energy, and money is avoal- 
line. Interdenominational cooveration may be one of the 
highroads to better curricular quality. 


Retreats of a weex or several weeks in length to train cur- 
riculum writers of the various denominations, true workshops 
in curriculum building. 

Similar retreats of a more popular nature for those who use 
the curricula on the field, to get their reactions and to 
interpret to them what the curriculum builders are aiming to 
accomplish. 


More consistent collaboration among theologians, Biblical 
scholars, and editors in the blocking out and preparation of 
curricula. The best curriculum reauires the contributions 
of all these growos. 


A more extensive and intensive field vrogram for the purpose 
of carrying in person to the maximum number of schools and 
leaders a prover interpretation of the materials available 


and how to use them. 


Consistent attention in the leadership education program to 
the necessity of training leaders who will appreciate the 


newer types of curriculun, see what they are driving at, 
and be competent in their use. 


The adoption of a policy whereoy curricula would not in- 

variably be required to pay their own way, but would be sub- 

sidized if necessary. Many other improvements wait upon 

this one. Denominational journals often have to be subsi- 
ized; why not lesson materials? 














(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(14) 
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Encouragement of an increasing number of schools to go ona 
basis somewhat like that of the bublic school--namely, an 
over-all course of study to serve as a norm, with tributary 
units which can within limits be elected with some freecom. 
The necessary materials will have to be oublished, convenient 
annotated lists prepared, and sufficient guidance offered 

to save a school from the vagaries of faddists. 


Selection by denominational boards of a limited number of 
schools for experimental curriculum construction under guid- 
ance, with the nurpose of sharing and evaluating experiences. 


Close cooveration between boards of education and commissions 
on evangelism, social action, and the like, so that these 
several interests may find their way in due measure into 

the curriculum. 


Assumotion by boards of Christian education and theological 
seminaries of a real measure of responsibility for helping 
local churches to realize their inherent destiny as true 
Christian communities, members of the body of Christ, as an 
essential pre-condition for the effectiveness of any curricu- 
lun, 


The development of citizenship wits applicable to a specific 
local community. 
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PREFACE 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education, The 
committee was established by Council action at the 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr, Paul H. 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr, Nevin C. Hamer, now President of Heidelberg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr. Gerald 2, Knoff of 
the International Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its final reports as independent findings, addres— 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council approval. The Council found 
itself in complete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the Annual 
Meeting of 1945, 


Some of these reports were nresented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual Meeting; others were presented 
in 1947, All of the documents haye been presented to 


termreted necessarily as the findings of the Council. 


Some of the recommentations have been formally acopted 
by Council action; others have been received for study 
and later action, as wit] be shown in the minutes of tne 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 
and 1947, 


The substance of the eight rerorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incorporated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, by Paul H, Vieth, published by the Betheny Press, 
St. Louis, for the Coonerative Publishing Association. 
The price is 82.50, This book is suitable for use by lay 
people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
as well as by professional groups. 


vork, 
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Price of complete set of eight 32.75 


They may be purchased through the Business Department of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, at. the prices 
indicated. 


It is the hope of the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education that these revorts may be helpful in stimulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed to our charge and better teachers of the 
Gospel. 
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THE FAMILY 


1. THE PRIMACY OF THE HOME 


Tne family is primary in God's economy, It is the most potent 
influence in the development of nersonality. It may be the most effective 
neans of Christian education. Nowhere else may religion be taught so 
easily and with such abiding results es in the home. 


The basic concepts of the Christian faith may come alive with 
meaning when they are intervreted in terms of family life at its best. 
Jod as Creator and Redeemer may well be understood in terms of the personal 
relationships of the home: the father who understands and loves and with 
infinite patience guides his children. Our theological doctrines of free- 
fon and grace may become meaningful realities when explained in the lizht 
of sarental affection and responsibility, Put if the home does not vro- 
vide an ennobling and cooperative experience for children, how can they 
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adequately understand the Christian idea of God as "Father"? 


The ethical nature of tne Christian gospel is often expressed in 
tre analogy of family relationships. God is a Father of moral love; we 
are resvonsible children of God. Active good will end forgiving love 
naracterize those who are Christians -- "members of the family of Christ", 
ocial objectives ere stated in terms of an all-inclusive family. Sut 
{ an children and young peonle know what is meant by the extension of 
this spirit and purvose to community and world releationshins unless they 
have a setisfving exoerience of Christian fellowship in the home? 


Whether we wish it or not, learning constantly takes place within 
tae femily circle. It never ceases. Neturally, easily, and effectively 
tas thinking and living of old end young ere being shened by the daily 
events of home life. Ideas are fashioned, and the emotional quality of 
the fanily relationship transforms ideas into vrejudices, idesls and nur- 
Doses, The cumulative activities of this intimate social group deter- 
mine lasting attitudes and he its. 


The reality and quality of religion are constently tested vithin 
the home. Concealment is difficult and often impossible, Life~changing 
influence is inevitable. Is the religion of adults a Sunday~norning-in- 
the-congregetion event, or is it thet which determines the daily decisions 
at home, et the office, in nolitics and industry? Is religion merely 
intellectuel assent to words end ohrases or is it an ective foree in the 
full round of human exnerience? Is religion something which is merely 


vrofessed or is it lived? 


Before the child can frame the question he knows the answer, 
Throughout childhood and edolescence a boy's character may be more éesily 
affected by associstion with his parents end brothers and sisters than by 
any other factor. He imitates the habits of the members of his family jor 
reacts against the exammle set him. In either case, he is learning fron 
tae life about him. He grows strong against the forces of evil, witnin 
and without, or he is denied that spiritual vigor necessary in a world of 


temptation and tension. 


The home existed before the school. It antedeted the Christian 
church. Among the Hebrew people it wes a primary means of transmitting 
the culture of a péople, a culture which was essentially religious, The 
school and the church, in our modern civilization play a larger role than 
in earlier times, and their functions are not to be minimized. But they 
are supplementary or complementary. The home is still the first teacher 
in point of time, It is still the most influential teacher but its teach- 
ing is too seldom definitely end effectively Christian, Whether we think 
in terms of recruiting strength for the church of tomorrow, of rearing a 
generation of young Christians, or of achieving a brotherly world -- our 
nope and despair root in the home. 


Some within the current movement of Christian education would 
“old that the home is the basic religious unit s it is the primary social 
unit, and that the church is a fellowship of individuals and families. 
Others would insist that the church is the basic religious unit and thet 
certain aspects of its life sre cultivated and expressed in families. 
Still others might place the enphasis upon the individual's relationship 
to God, and would regard the churcn end the hone as two press in which 
his personal relationship is snared with others, But 11 vould agree 
that the home and church are two of the primary social units through which 
God's will may be understood and realized, All would agree that education 
takes place in both and that this education should be definitely Christian, 
The Primacy of the home and church is central in the Christian view of life, 
‘ny adequate program of Christian education, therefore, will be a compre- 
hensive one, in which the home and church are two important agencies of 
Christian nurture. 


Ii. THE HOME AND THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


— 
SS ee 





The ‘home has virtually abdiceted as a purvoseful Christian teacher, 
Most if not all of the responsibility has been shifted to the church. The 
Sunday school was never intended to supersede the home as the teacher of 
religione It began as a missionary or social agency with an educational 
bursose, At the eutset it wes for children who were denied the benefits 
of family or public school instruction. Às its scope widened, its most 
loyal members came from church families, As time passed and it srew in 
influence Christian perents left more and more of religious instruction to 
the Sunday churen school, Church people of our day do not rely upon their 
Own spiritual resources as much as in other times; they have come to depend 


upon the printed aids supplied by denominational and other relizious agencies, 


Yuantities of such materials are aveilable; prayer meeting suggestions, 
lessons for church school classes, guides for teachers in the church school, 
missionary and genernl religious literature. But there are few educational 
guides for the use of femilies in the home, families in which the needs of 
children are a peramount concern, And too few pestors and denominetionel 
officers seem to have recognized that the home is potentially the mejor 
‘Sacher of religion, 


Me y n l a pea bep ly try to teaca their children 
then onceptions of "r ght end Mikae and thet large numbers of 
“on earnestly endeavor to guide the young into "the good life". By wise 
end unwise methods parents seek to shield their boys end girls from wrong- 
coing and attempt to inculcete a high degree of moral responsibility. They 
Support cheracter—building agencies in the community. One of the reasons 
that go nany send their children to the church school is that these 
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children may receive additional ethical guidance, But character education 
is one thing; Christian education is something more, It is at the point 
of purposeful Christian nurture that the modern home has been negligent. 


Too much has been expected of the Church school. Viewed from 
the limited perspective of Biblical, historical end theological informa- 
tion to be interpreted to the young is it reasonable to expect the church 
school to do an adequate job in en hour or less of instruction a week? 
Considered from the standpoint of develoning an intelligent and active 
faith can it propoerly be expected that the Sunday program can succeed 
except as it buttresses the contagious religious influence of .the child's 
parents? Surely, it is folly to think that even the best church school 
teaching alone will produce Christian cherecter, 


There are no sharper critics of the church school than the reli- 
gious educators themselves. Some are seexing a solution in experimental 
substitutes, e.g., the junior church as the successor of the church school 
department. Others believe thet hope lies in an added hour each week, 
either as sn expansion of the Sundey session or in cooperation with the 
weekdey public school, But something more fundamental end radical is 
required, : 


Christien parents must become the chief teachers of religion. 
The lecrle ef Christian nurture should be in the kitchen end parlor end 
bedroom end on the pleyground es well ss in the Classroom. The national 
leaders of the churches need to aweken to the fact thot a major responsi- 
bility is to furnish help in the development of Christian femily life, Te 
berpetuete and expend the church school is a secondary objective. To grew 
genuine Christians is our first purpose, When the home undertakes the 
work of religious educrtion seriously, fathers arid mothers will become 
Convinced that there is a supplementary plece for the church school, Then, 
too, the church schoel will be able to lay hold of mature Christian teachers 
ie pecans the skill which grows from experience in teaching religion in 

1e home, 


III, THE IMPACT OF SECULAR CULTURE 

The secular world impinges upon the church and home. The church 
has taken on too much the nature of the secular world. It needs to be 
pitted frankly against certain dominant forces of our social and industrial 
life, One of its functions is te be so uniquely and aggressively different 
that it will heave a redemptive influence upon every aspect of society. When 
it is said that "the church! must do this, whet is meant except that Christ- 
tans, individually and collectively, shall reveal a different kind of life 
than is now characteristic of society? The problem of the relisious educsc- 
tion gf the young roots in the lack of vital «na intellizent adult religion. 
It may truly be said that a new era of family religion aweits the evangeli- 
zation of adult Christiens and ef unchurched men and women, 


I Social life is always in process of Change, These changes always 
influence the standards and practices of individuals, families, and the 
Church, But in our dey material chanzes have come so rapidly that our 
centration hes felt the social impact more severely than in most periods 

*t history. This is a transitional ege, but to what is it a transition? 
Scientific progress accounts for much of the increase in the tempo of life, 
end it is agreed that this rapid change may not be true progress. Whether 
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the modifications in ethical ideas are largely results of this scientific 
change or whether they are largely due to the insipidity of twentieth 
century religion may be a matter for debate. At any rate, the family end 
the church face an intensity of social pressure which greatly complicates 
their work of Christian nurture. 


In grandmother's day family life was a close-knit unity, A home 
included children of various ages and often two or three generation of 
adults. They lived, worked, planned, rejoiced and suffered together. 

Their home was their werld. The economic problem was common to all members 
of the family and all labored to solve it, Through this labor the children 
learned valuable attitudes and habits -- attitudes and habits about which 
there was a degree of verbalization, The learning consisted of experience 
and interpretation. These attitudes and habits were part of the religicn 
which was transmitted to the oncoming generation. 


"Clothes began with sheep. When the sheep were those on the 
family farm hardly a child old eneugh to teddle was too young to help out 
in the first step of the progress of getting trousers on his legs and a 
coat on his back. If a beby lamb wes ignored by a lack-witted cwe nother, 
it was given to a six-year-old boy to feed and bring up. Not because 
psychologists had told parents ~- accurately end intelligently 3- that it 
is 'geod for children' to have the care of pet animols, but becsuse the 
family needed the wool that the lemb when grown up would produce,,.. 


"As for the twelve-year-old boy sent out to give the flock their 
morning food end let them out from the brrn into the right field, the 
responsibility put on him was not only actual but considerable. He was 
pulling his full weight in the femily boat. Even more importent than this, 
far more, was the fact thet the work which he did wrs an apprenticesnip 
to the work he would do in Maturity... 


"When the eightcen~yerr-old boy in an eighteenth century family 
put on a new pair of pents, he hed earned them; not because it was good for 
nis personality development, but because if he had not done his pert of the 
vork of producing them, there wouldn't heve been any pants. In exactly the 
same Way young people in the preindustrial peried helped produce all thet 
Was needed, from soap to shoes, end hence learned how to produce. They 
acquired these necessary skills without leaving home. They were instructed 
by adults to whom they were personally known, And by the nature of the 
situation rather than by careful educetionel planning, the instruction given 
them Was in graduated steps adapted by long experience to the csepacities of 
cach age group, "* wy 





Pe oroduaganee nae rial post generations has been idealized, 
meal whioh eames gen ere kh personal satisfections, It taught 
i na te, e€, untrue. It failed to provide many of 
ae physical, mental and spiritual resources which people of all ages need 
~ a rigorous and baffling world. Even if a return to the intimate fellew- 
weed wae AS aca end the cooperetive activity of pioneer homes 
in thine there is no guaranty thet people would live more piritually 
must Jean erialistic AZE, And such a return is indeed impossible. But we 
wa seek some substitute for those former relationships which produced 
niable values, end it is necessary to discover ways by which wholesome 


*isher, Dorothy Canfield; Our Young Folks; pp, ZOff,; Harcourt, Brace; 1943, 
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companionship within the femily circle can be restored and maintained on 
a spiritual basis. 


This needs to be attempted even though present dey conditions 
make it difficult for large sections of our population. The mobility 
of American femilies is, in pert, accounted for by the facility with 
which people mey travel great distences. It is en inevitable result, too, 
of our high-powered industrial orgenization, en aspect of economic in- 
security, The war, of course, greatly accentuated the instability of 
fenily life. During the post-war period uprooted families must agzin 
nove. Tens of thouspnds of newly married men end women live in tempor- 
ary homes, often under cruel circumstances. The dest of people cannot 
escape the tragic effects of these social experiences. Even those with 
religious yearnings and life-long habits of church attendence find it 
herd to maintain their self-respect, their faith, their loyelty to the 
church, í 


It is not easy today to try to picture or describe "the normel 
home", The extravagrnt mansion, the small single house, the crowded room- 
ing house, the bend#+box apartment, the trailer end emergency housing unit, 
the remote farmhouse, the shere-cropper's shack m- these end more are 
bert of the picture. The church, then, faces the necessity of so adjust- 
ing its conception of its ministry that the rooted and the transient, the 
fortunate and the unfortunate sre served st the points of greptest need 
end by methods and resources eppropriete to these needs. Its gospel must 
not be proclaimed in a vacuum or directed to a "once-wag ern." Nor must 
it despair of creating a redemptive type of life within homes which arẹ 
not even houses.. It has a social mission which includes the effort to 
secure wholesome living conditions for all people, It has an evangelistic 
Mission of bringing God into the family fellowship wherever that family 
mey live. It has an educationnl mission which embraces both of these end 
which also includes guidance in the teaching of religion at home, 


The averege family of today is a small tworgeneration groupe Much 
of the Qay of all of the members of the family excent the mother end very 
small children is spent away from home. The work of a small house or 
‘partment requires less of the time of any person than formerly. There is 
little group activity in the home, end much of what remains is of the 
sweeping and Cooking and errand variety, Little common effort is put forth 
to produce the goods which are necessary for subsistence, Money has a new 
place in our economy end an exaggerated Place in our thinking. veryone 
vants more money to get more of the things that are supposed to enrich life, 
Children grow up more aware of the worth of money as means to ends than of 
a worth of the ends themselves, Young people must have money in order to 
ae up with the crowd. If they go to work early in order to zet this 
cupla eh a of values is colored by their employers or by the 
ft noe Preach ten ~- able teachers who are not conscious 
little sense of au biant ah i EE HN da a sein oping hh 
on top pana uae mission Out wita an avid desire to sit comfortably 

- Ld 


yea The particular family belongs to one of the strata of a highly 
moa EEE economic society, There ig an all but universal desire to keep 
» with the Joneses or to climb above them, Beneath this ambition to rise 


le 


ever higher in the economic world is the feeling ef insecurity. This 

is reflected in table conversetion, in the edginess of after-work hours, 
in the nervous tempo of daily experience, and in the accentuated class 
consciousness which divides the community. 


Accompanying the radical change which has taken place in the 
world of work has come a comparable shift in ideas and ideals. The stern 
Puritan sense of duty hes gradually given way to excessive freedom and a 
lewlessness of mind, Young and old get around and observe what others 
do and tend to join the uninhibited minority which has grown into a throne. 
The world of never-was is dramatically portrayed on the screen rnd over 
the radio and is "realistically" described both in "good literature" end 
the lurid pulp magazines. This fictional world is accepted by many as 
the world which is and ought to be. Controlling loyalties which rooted 
in religion or social obligation or self-respect have weakened. ‘Whether 
it concerns the observance of Sunday, the use of liquor, the relations 
between the sexes, the mutual responsibilities of members of e2 family, 
or attitudes toward one's fellow men there often seems to be little or 
no difference between the Christian and the non-professing person. Even 
church families, more than they realize, teke their view of life more 
from Broadway, Hollywood, Wall Street and the omniscient commentators of 
press and radio then from the New Testament or the pulpit, The world is 
such with us -- the bread-and—butter-snd-ceke world end the world of 


speed end thrills, much more with us then the world of the zospel end 
the Kingdom of God. 


The discoveries ef science present grave dangers for the oncoming 
generations, but they offer the home innumerable assets for the work of 
Christian nurture, The great classics of music are as free as the senti- 
mentalities of current crooners. Thoughtful sermons by able  reachers 
may be heard in the most remote home, Intelligent discussions on horizon- 
broadening issues are freely offered to the entire nation by the broadesst— 
ing chains. The automobile may be a means ef taking families on educational 
journeys, on sheer pleasure trips which help to knit the group into the 
fellowship of love and understanding, and on missions of service. Money 
nay purchase treasures aswell es tawdry trinkets, permanent possesions 
mich give continuous satisfection as well as momentary pleasures which 
yield only ephemeral thrills. In an unbounded world community the mutual 
meaning of neighborliness may be so experienced end exoressed as to heve 
Significance for all of the future. The "one family" era mey indeed be- 
come the "one world" epoch if the home and church will use well their cemmon 
opportunity. But its coming depends upọn the readiness of the home to 
Cevelop a new awareness of its mission, both for its own members end for 


ject which teeters between extinction and rich fulfillment of its 
S6stiny. 
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IV. PRESEN? POLICY AND PRACTICE 


=— 








Christian education exists wherever Christien people seek to 

the Gam the lives of other persons by witnessing to end interpreting 

bey: “ristian gospel, It is an organized effort or movement. within local 

caurches, among the several churches of countless communities, among the 

init a of the denominational fellowship of which the local church is a 

of and among the tens of thousands of Christien churches which in spite 
eir differences work together for common ends, 


influence 


ai 
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The Internatisnal Council of Religious Education is the cooperative 
agency through which the Protestant relizious education movement expresses 
itself on an inter—churen and continental scale. It is this Council which 
has projected this Study of Christian Education. In examining the present 
philosophy, policy and program ef Protestant religious education in America 
it is necessary te study the official pronouncements of the Council. Recom- 
mendations regarding modifications in the prozram of Christian education are 
properly addressed to the Council which autherized this study. 

This section of the committee's resort is en examination of the 
announced policy ef the International Council of Religious Education con- 
cerning the place of the family in a prozram of Christian education, and a 
survey of the extent to which the expressed volicy and the practice of the 
Council are consistent. This will be followed, in the final section of the 
report, with a recommendation regarding the future work ef the Council. 


The International Council of Religious Eduestion has affirmed. the 
basic importance of the home as an egency of Christian education. Theat 
affirmation seems to the Committee wn the Study of Christian Education to be 
en excellent presentation of the point of view which this Committee holds. 
It therefore expressly supports the Council's announced policy es contzined 
in the follewing representative excerpts from Christien Educstion Today» 








"Christian educrtion takes place through fellowshin in Christian 
living end the sharing of Christian faith..., 


"As the primary and most intimate social group, the femily is 
potentially the most important means of Christian education for 
all its members....The nature and function of the family give 
it distinct advantages in Christian education. It hes the grow- 
ing person first, and it has him for the largest amount of time 
Curing the years of grestest responsibility and modifiability. 
It brings to bear on him most effectively the education which 
comes from social participation and fellowship. It is in the 
most favorable nosition to make use of the learner's current 
interests and needs. It provides a constant living example ef 
what it seeks to teach in Christian li vindere r 


"The church and the family should stend in relationship as co- 
workers in Christian educ-tion, esch doing that which it cen 
best do. At its best, the churea school may well represent the 
combined efforts of the neople of the church to provide Christ- 
ien educetion which is in continuous reletion with what is being 
done in the families of the church ses 

"In view of the important place of the frmily in any comprehen- 

sive plan for Christian eduestion, the establishing and sustein- 
ing of Christian families will itself become one of the goals 
towerd which the efforts of Christien educetion will be directed... 


"Thus church and femily serve and suoport each other, not chiefly 
from duty or even from cnoice, but because they have so much 

in common in their functions end destinies. It is not a ques- 
tion of the church calling upon the family to help put over 

the church's program. Nor is it a question of the femily calling 
in the church to make up for its failures or to teke over a 
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difficult part of its task. Rather it is a relationship 
of complete mutuality. The family finds its richest self- 
realization in the larger community of Christian families, 
Together they seek to develop each person to his fullest 
spiritual caprcities, and to extend that love end commu- 
nity to encompass all mankind as children of one Father, "* 


From these revresentative excerpts from the statement of basic 
chilosophy ef the International Council of Religious Education, it might 
ve supposed that Christian nurture centers >s much in Protestant homes 
ss in Protestant churches, that the progrems of the denoninntions ar: 
inde effective in these two loci of Christian educrtion. It would be 
natural to expect that if this were true the curriculum-mrking bodies 
woulé teke into account what should happen in both places; that these 
bodies would produce outlines for materials to be used in the home ps in 
the church; thet the training processes would reach parents es often as 
they serve church school teachers; that denominrtionsl publishers would 
proviđe as rich a variety of printed meterisls for fanily use as for 
the church school; and that the field forces of the churches would be 
skilled anà concerned to improve the work of religious education in the 
homne as in the church, Moreover, since the wider mission of the churca 
is so dependent upon the quality of family life it would seem that all 
of the centrel leadershio ef the denominations would join the educational 
specislists in seeking to lift the level of family life. 


Christien Educetion Today is more a statement of what should be 
than af what is. It did net antedate the programs of the denominations 
end of the International Council of Religious Education, programs which hed 
been developed almost entirely in terms of whet goes on within the church. 
But it was certeinly intended tant such a statement of philosophy would affect 
the future policies of the denominations and of their interdenominational 
egencye It has influenced the work of some boards of eđucation, Several 
denominetions carry on conspicuously successful programs of Christien nur- 
ture in the home. Christian Sducetion Today hes made some difference in 
the pctivities of committees of the International Council. It is neverthe- 
less true that relatively little has been done to bring the prozrams of 
Frotestantism into line with the point of view ennounced in Christian 
Education Todey. How much needs to be done is indicated by the following 
vrief survey of the vresent situation. 


Separately and cooperatively, through the International Council of 
Religious Education, the steffs‘of educational boards svend much time in 
producing outlines for church school curricula. To a small degree they 
elso work on outlines for other agencies of the church (e.g., young people's 
societies and weekdey church scheols) but no comparable sequence has been 
develoned for home use. It apnears that most of the organized religious 
education is expected to take place within the church and in group acti- 
vities directly svonsored by the church. Committees of the Council seem te 
procecd upon the assumption thet the church school and its related church- 
Soonsored agencies must provide a consecutive course of study which covers 
all of the essential information with which a person should become acquainted 
during the stages of his development, that the Sunday end weekday processes 


of the church itself must introduce him to most of the experiences necessary 


* Christian Education Today, International Council ef Religious Bducation, 
1940, np, 13, 20ff. 
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for his Christian growth and expression, In resvonse to educational 
standards of the public school, care has been taken to encourage such 
gradation as will make it possible for groups to learn together most 
easily and the curricula are so graded as to meet the interests, abili- 
ties end needs of the pupils, There is little recognition of the fact 
that some of the most profound religious and educational values are 
found within groups that include young and old. 


The Council Committee on the Graded Series has charged a sub- 
committee with responsibility for preparing outlines which will enlist 
the home in the work of Christian education. This is a honeful devarture; 
it is a recognition ef the home as a fellowship within which certain ex- 
periences are to be shered and certain objectives achieved. This sub- 
committee has projected outlines and prepared descriptions, with the hope 
thet leeflets, pamphlets and booklets for femily use may be produced., It 
seems likely that several church boards and publishers may issue a few 
such materials soon. 


But the suggestions prepared by this subcommittee are herdly 
main-Jine curriculum, The Committee on the Graded Series gave its major 
attention to the curriculum of the church school. It wes apparent to the 
sudcommittse that dealt with the home that any materials which micht be 
based upen outlines which it produced would have a limited use as long es 
the church continues to be the place where the werk of Christien e@ucatien 
is centered, What it now offers is a modest collection of useful eutlines 
which ere supplementary to the curriculum of the church school, and which 
vere not prepared step-by-step as a coordinate part of æ total home-and- 
ciurch curriculum, It cannot be seid that the Committee on the Graded 
Series has attempted to creetc a correlated curriculum, in the sense thet 
it fimst determined the areas to be included and then ellocated certain 
of these areas to the graded progrem of the church school and others to 
the ungreded fellowship of the family. For the most part, the suggestions 
for the home are still tangential, elective and incidental, althouch they 
are highly important and valuable. 


Every denomination makes recommendations of curriculum materials 
to its Constituency. Uniform, group or departmental graded, closely 
staded and elective materials are available to the churches, Vast sums 
are spent annuelly in producing these publications. Aggressive promotion 
is given to recommended courses. In some instances, the materials are so 
written that parents are encouraged to undertake certain ectivities which 
‘eve religious values, but usually these ectivities are based on whet is 
the main line of study: the in«the-church Sundey progran. So far as the 
members ef the Committee en the Study of Christian Education know no 
denomination prepares e set of meterials which begins with the smallest 
Cnild in the femily and follows on through adolescence znd which is re- 
garded as a necessary course, or series of experiences, for the families 
ot that fellowship. 


It is true that there are new devotional materials prepared for 
i in the home, They reach many people. This new venture was not begun 
Me educational forces of the churches, although at least one of the 
educa tine tee is developed by or in cooperation with the members of an 
ove onal staff. These booklets are decidedly limited in scope and 
“€etiveness. Most of them are prepared on the adult level, They ignore 
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the fact that there are children in families or are content to try to 
lift the experience of children to the adult level. Their interest is 
in family worshi» and in contemplation of a Bible passage and a sermon- 
ette and in common prayer. They seldom encourage activities and group 
experiences through which persons learn -- that is, experiences through 
wnich the thinking and living of persons ere assuredly changed or directed, 
Little guidance is offered to those who want to know how to engage in 
activities which have lasting educational results. For the most part, 
these publications contain a series of unrelated or loosely related topi- 
cal programs; sequence, unity and planned educational progress are not 
apparent. Without underestimating the good which may come from the use of 
such devotional publications, it must be pointed out that a olanned pro- 
grem of Christian education includes a variety of approaches and many 
additional types of oxperiences, 


As funds become available, the educational boards add age group 
and other specialists to their staffs. Although these persons usually 
nave a lively sense of the fact thet persons learn in varied circum- 
stancos and settings, most of their efforts are directed toward improv- 
ing the work within the church and through the enterprises which the 
church sponsors, It appears that few, if any, secretaries of children's 
work, for example, are expected to sive as much time to the develomment 
of religious educetion in the home as to the work of the church e Ghool. 
The secretaries of adult work give some attention to education /femily 
life but they would admit that this Matter does not at present receive 
sufficient attention. Not many denominations have full-time secretaries 
whose major work is in the area of the home. Such a department could 
herdly funetion apart from the age group departments, but it could help 
constantly to focus the work of the entire steff upon the home as well as 
upon the church, If one were ta comnute the importance of education in 
the femily, or education for family life, by the amount of money now 
spent by the boards in developing the home aspect of the religious pro- 
Sram, the conclusion would be that the home is not of first imoortence 
in the thinking of religious educators. 


Nor is much effort put forth te change the situation by train- 

ing men and women for family life or of preparing older young people for 
marriage, The fact that only five courses dealing directly with the work 
of the home are listed in the second series leadership education curriculum 
is not a matter of moment. Many of its courses deal with the Bible, the 
church, and the understanding and zuidance of Children and young people and 
adults, These courses are as valuable for parents as fer church school 
‘achers, But when one examines the text-books written specifically for 
use in the standard courses, it is clear that most authors and editors 

nave the church and church school only in mind. Little effort is made te 
interest as Many parents as church school teachers in community or summer 
‘raining schools. One Cannot escape the conviction that the thinking of 
our educational staffs has not yet adjusted itself to the home~and-church 


approach affirmed in Christian Education Today. 


This is not written in criticism of the International Council or 
its Constituent bodies. It is too much to expect that historicel points of 
vlew shall be changed overnight. It is significant thet some of the con- 
stituent churches have made beginnings in the field of family education. 

It is encouraging, too, that certsin of the city and state councils əre 
Providing guidance on a community-wide basis, The Committee on the Study 
*f Christian Education, however, calls attention to the fact that time is 
Drecious. The children, young people, and men and women in families todey 


need all of the help that church leadership can provide, Plans are now 
in-the-making which affect the work of the International Council of Reli- 
zious Education and its member agencies for at least four years into the 
future. The Committee respectfully suggests that now is the time when 
the Council should implement its excellent statement of philosophy. 


V. RECOMENDATION 


t will be no easy task to revolutionize the thinking and prac- 
tice of Frotestantism so that the cultivation of fanily religion becones 
a major concern of the entire church, The enlistment of nillions of 
parents in an effort to provide sound Christian education for their child- 
ren and to continue in a process of learning throughout all of the years 
of adulthood is an underteking which will teke all of tre resources of 
national agencies, denominational and interdenominetional. But it is 
doubtful whether any other effort will ultimately accomplish as much for 
young and old and for the Kingdom of God. It is difficult to sce how 
Christians and Christian churches can evade this responsibility once they 
are aware of the potential results of a home-and—church plan of Christian 
education. 

Because the International Council of Religious Education is the 
interdenominational agency, which the churches have brought into being, 
tarough Which the Christian educstion movement expresses itself in the $ 
United States and Canada, the Committee addresses its one recommendation 
to this Council. 


The single recommendation of this Comittee is that the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education exanine its present and prospective 
program, its literature, and its structure to discover the degree to which 
hone religion receives the attention which it deseryes, and that it then 
revise its program, processes and structure so that the preeminence ziven 
to the femily in GHRISTIAN EDUCATION TODAY is apparent in the full round 
of Council activities. 


This would meen that education for fanily life would assume an 
qual place with education for church and church school leadership, pnd that 
resources for Christien educsetion within the fanily would be as much the con- 
cern of the agencies of Christian education as resources for Sundey religious 
fcucetion, 


It is not the function of this Committee to tell the officers of 
the Council how this shall be Gone, or to outline in detail what would be in- 
volved in such a change. It is proper, however, to surgest sone of the points 
at which significant Changes would be made, 


It is not within the province of this Committee to make recommenda- 
tions to the boards of Christian educetion renresented in the Council. It is 
Important, however, to point out that what the International Council of Reli- 
lous Education and the areal coun¢ils of churches and of religious education 
Can do depends largely upon what the borrds of education of constituent 
churches want done, The Council progran cannot be a home~and-church program 
unless the churches desire it, for most of the materials produced for the 
York of Christian education issue from denominational presses and the direct 
*0°osch to local churches is primarily the responsibility of the bozrds of 
riveetion, The extent to which the International Council of Religious Educa- 
“lon Can initiate prophetic departures from current purposes and patterns 
1S determined by what the constituent boards ere willing to do, separstely 
end in cooperation. But these boards, through 
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their elected representatives, have given assent to the home-and—chvrch 
approach by approving the philosophy enunciated in Christian Education 
To aye 


The International Council, therefore,is on solid ground if it 
seeks to implement this point of view, and if it takes the lead in dis- 
covering ways which the untapped resources of the home may be employed 
in the work of Christian nurture. Indeed, it would seem that the Council 
has no alternative than to proceed upon a course which will lift its philo- 
sophy out of the pages of a booklet and put it at the heart of all of its 
endeéavorse 


At least such areas of the Council's work as the following vould 
be affected if this recommendation were to be approved. 


1, Program Empheses and Activities 


Emphases for the coming quadrennium heve been adopted. From 
preliminary announcements it apvears that large attention is to be given to 
the fenily, Much intensive work will need to be done if the millions of 
Protestant families in the thousands of American communities are to be 
effected, . General emphases will need to become specific in terms of what 
should and may heppen in every home and church. Will a body of material 
de prepared for the use of parents who have become convinced that they 
must engage in a process of Christian nurture? If not, goed intentions 
will be frustrated and anether generation may grow un without benefit of 
femily religion. 


Something more is needed than National Missions, end the observanes 
of Religious Education Week end National Family Week. ‘These are means by 
which the conscience of adults may be touched and through which some in- 
sight regarding program and method may be gained. But the everege parent 
lacks initiative end imagination and experience in teaching religion. He 
may develop into a good teacher if rdequate printed resources are available 
as he begins to try to do what he knows he should do. It is as important 
to furnish him with helpful information as it is to distribute pupil's end 
teacher's material for the church school. The middle aged men and woman 
whe have made no conscious effort to maintain a religious life in the home 
heed guidence to help them begin end continue in a process of Christien 
stowth, Will such aids be ready during the early years of the new quad- 
rennial progrem? Will the plens for Religious Education Week be so carc- 
fully made that a new period home-end-church cooneretion will begin in tens 
of thousends of churches? Will N-tionel Family Week be an unrelated event 
or will it soon be an important incident in a year-long experience of family 
religion within Protestant homes? 


2. Curriculun 


If this recommendation is adopted, the International Council of 
*eligious Education, through its curriculun cemmittees, would reexamine 
He present product and the work in process to determine the degree to which 
Chee is recognized as an active partner with the church in the work of 
_ ristian education, The Council rould probably instruct at least one of 
ha Committees to prepare a total curriculum which hes two foci: the home 
“na the church. The outlines for experiences in home ond ehurch would be 
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two parts ef a total plan, worked eut simultaneously and with the whole 
constantly in mind. 


Realism would require that account be taken of things es they 
are, It takes time to overceme the indifference and lassitude cf parents 
end the neglect of the home en the part of parish leadership, The pro- 
grans, publicetions end field procedures of the boards of education cen- 
not be radically changed overnight, Nevertheless, a beginning must be 
nade if the churches are to fulfill their responsibilities to the present 
end oncoming generations, That beginning should not be long nostvoned, It 
ought to be a daring start, made in faith, end backed up by a promotional 
end guidance program which will bring results, 


It would appear that the procedure within at least one of the 
committees of the International Council would be somewhat as follows. An 
inclusive statement would give a detailed prosnectus of the information and 
experiences which are essential to any comprehensive curriculum of religious 
education, and of the types of activities by which versons ef various ages 
learn most effectively, This is part of the pattern followed by certain 
curriculum committees. From this point on, the »recedure would be new. 


The committee would recognize that some of these exoeriences may 
more Sroperly be phrses of the in-the-cnurch curriculum, and that others 
ought to be natural interests ef the home. After such a twe-fold divisien 
aes been made, outlines for home use end outlines for church use would be ` 
prepared. The total process would be unified from the start, and at every 
step in its work the committee would seek to develep a comprehensive and 
correleted home-end-church curriculum. 


It is conceded that serious problems would arise. Upon what besis 
saould correlation take place? How much duslication is wise? Since there 
ar: such verie combinations of sges in homes, how could satisfectory plens 
be mede for all of them? The discoureging fact of ill-prepared adult leader- 
shiv is even “ore serious if a lrrge part ef Christian teaching is to center 
in hones. What is meant by e "curriculum for the home"? Would it be e for- 
mal series of courses to be used in the family much in the same way in which 
Courses ere used in the church? Teo what extent would the doctrinal end mere 
factual elements of a curriculum be left to parentel interpretation? Hew 
Can consistency between the point of view of parents end church scnool lesders 
de achieved? Would the outlines, rather, propose a collection of sugzestiens 
for informatl activities through which religious lesrning would teke plece —~ 
(ausic, recreation, femily festivels, projects of neighborliness)? Would much 
of the guidance be given by pastors as they visit in the homes, end would the 
rationel egencies be particularly concerned to develap resource materiels for 
o°stors? As in ell pioneer entervrises, the answers to such questions could 
not be given with certeinty without experimentation. Future committees would 
have learned much through the trial-and-error of locel efforts. Much of what 
would be done during the first yeers would be tentative, But it appears that 
the Internetionel Council hes within its membershin a bedy of lepdership which 
is capable of projecting a home-and-church curriculum which will be at least 
ès effective in its total field of operation es the church school curriculum 
how is within its sphere. 


3 e Materials 


The International Council of Religious Education has no author- 
ity to publish curriculum materials. Outlines without interesting and help- 
ful materials are useless for most churches and homes, Committee members 
cannot afford to waste time in making outlines which will not be developed 
into published materials. Is there any likelihood that outlines for home 
use Will interest editors and publishers? To date the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Graded Series has had no conspicuous success along this line. 
But is not the reticence of publishers accounted for by the fact that there 
seems to be little demand for the incidental but importent booklets thus 
far proposed? If they had assurance that both halves of a home-end-church 
curriculum were to be promoted with equal vigor by the central and field 
forces of the denominations would not the publishers readily supvort the 
experiment? And might they not see in this area of femily religion one of 
their greet opportunities for cooperative publication? 


The membership ef the International Council includes the publishers 
of the constituent denominations. These men are as eager as other Christian 
leaders to further the processes ef Christian education. Their purpose is 
to issue such booklets, books, and audio-visual materials as will be used 
by thase who guide the process of Christian growth, It may be assumed that 
they would rise to the opportunity ef intensifying the work ef religious 
education as quickly as any other group of persons within the fellowship of 
the Council. 


4, age Group end Functional Committees 


In certain of the age group and functional committees of the Council 
the home would need to have continuing consideration. This would certainly 
be true of the Committee on the Religious Education of Children, the Commi- 
ttee on the Religious Education of Youth, the Committee on the Religious Edu- 
cation of Adults,/the Committee on Leadership Education, The Committee on 
Visual Education and the committees that have to do with the radio work of 
the Council would have important contributions to make to the program of 
family education. It is possible that explicit redefinition of the scope 
and functions of some of these committees might be indicated. It may well be 
that the Council is inadequately staffed to undertake such an enlarged plan. 
These are matters which will find their solution once the thinking of the 
Council and the churches is centered more definitely upon the home, 
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5. Leadership and Adult Education 


To aid fathers and mothers to become intelligent and skilfull 
parents is a task of startling but thrilling magnitude, It is a phase of 
the Council's future work which deserves the best available leadership, 
Whether such a program would be directed by the Department of Leadership 
Education, the Department of Adult Work, or by a new Department of Family 
Life is a detail. Certainly no less embitious guidance program should be 
Contemplated than is now available to workers in the church school, 


Books and booklets for personal study end for group discussion would 
be needed. An aggressive effort to mpintain classes in parent education within 
the churches and on a community-wide basis would be supplemented by summer 
Courses in training schools and institutes and by specialized conferences for 
Parents, Pastors, parents, and other lay leaders would be helped to counsel 
young people contemplating marriage, particularly when these yeung people 


belong to different churches. City, county, state, provincial and 
International Council conventions might again interest large numbers of lay 
men and women because their programs would offer help to adults and young 
people of every home. Religious education might, indeed, enlist the sup- 
ort of a larger part of the laity of the churches because it would concern 
itself with whet is clearly the business of everyone instead of seeming to 
be a matter for the faithful few who maintain the traditional Sunday school. 


6. The Unreached 


Despite the recent emphasis on the need of reaching the unreached 
half of America, little progress has been mode in the solution of this 
acute problem. Most graphs of church school attendance still show a down- 
ward trend. Not much effort has been made to go where people are, The 
The church cannot rest content as long as so many peeple remain absent from 
the house of worship. It is possible, however, that more people would be 
interested in the church if the church seemed more interested in the homes. 
It is a fact that many families cannot attend church regularly or send their 
children to church school regularly, because of distance or because of con- 
flict with other family obligations. Modest experiments are now in progress 
which seek to establish "church schools in the home" or neighborhood church 
schools. Marked success attends some of these efforts. They are indicetive 
of what may be done upon a much wider scale, 


Protestantism has only begun to explore the possibilities of audio- 
visual education. There are great opportunities for home education through 
the directed use of excellent picture and story books which issue from the 
religious and secular presses. The radio has entrance to homes which the 
church never touches. Religious radio programs, prepared with all of the 
dramatic and technical art which characterizes commerical progrems can cap- 
ture a large company of the listening public. Inspiration to better living, 
braodening of social horizons, deep inner comnitment -- these are possible 
results of a single fifteen minute dramatization on the Fe as 


But the churches should be concerned with something more than gain- 
ing a fleeting listening audience; they should use the radio and similar media 
as instruments of Christian educstion. A good sermon may make a deep impress- 
10n; a good book mey leave the reader with a desire to make more of his life; 
& powerful dramatization may move the hearer to resolute purpose. One moment 
of preyerful purpose —-— and then what? Christian education is a process, it 
is more than a series of incidents and moments. 


If the religious ferces of Americe expect to use radio as a means of 
“ccomplishing some of the basic objectives of Christien education, the radio 
Sequences will need to be as carefully plenned as a series of units for the 
c2aurch school curriculyen. This radio curriculum would be more than en inter- 
Esting program to which the nation-wide audience listens; the real curriculum 
"ould be the experiences of members of s, family in a home, The rədio would 
be an auditory aid. Other aids would be supplied to meny who listen; booklets 
a reading and study, and suggestions for activities which would be pertinent 
ʻo the entire curriculum wit of which the four or twelve week recio serial 
vould be one important nart. It is sonething to reach the unreached, are a 
veek or spasmodically by radio, Christian educators are interested in some- 
“Ing more consecutive «nd inclusive end purvosive then that. 
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PREFACE ; 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education. The 
committee was established by Council action at tne. 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr, Paul H, 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr, Nevin C, Harner, now President of Heidelberg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr, Gerald E. Knoff of 
the International Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its final reports as independent findings, addres— 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council approval. The Council found 
itself in commlete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the Annual 
Meeting of 1945. 


Some of these reports were nresented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual Meeting; others were presented 
in 1947. All of the documents have been presented to 
the International Council thouch they are not to be in- 
terpreted necessarily as the findings of the Council. 


Some of the recommentations have been formally acopted 
by Council action; others have been received for study 
and later action, as witli be shown in the minutes of the 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 
and 1947. 


The substance of the eight renorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incornorated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, by Paul H, Vieth, published by the Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, for the Cooperative Publishing Association. 
The price is $2.50. This book is suitable for use by lay 
people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
vork, as well as by professional groups. 


The titles in this series of Study Committee documents 
are as follows? 


I Christian Education, Yesterday and 
To da y . . . e s . ° . . 4 . e ° . . . . 25 


II Theological and Sducational 
Foundations . o% . e @ , ° ee o oe? . .40 


III The Local Church Program e s e p + è 055 


IV The Curriculum of Christian 
MOVER GLON. of athe ie ie tsinene ene | E E 40 


V The Family SUM tel ate Ne AEA A S eet elite Vals 
VI Leadership Le SO a E e ECTE Ore 7 A T55 


VII The Community Anproach to Christian 
Educa tinn Slee se ig ne) le leisy el teen Sie 40 


VIIL The Structure and Functions of 
Agencies of Christian Education e e - 293 


Price of complete set of eight 32.75 


They may be purchased through the Business Department of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago l, Illinois, at the prices 
indicated, 


It is the hope of the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education that these reports may be helpful in stimulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed to our charge and better teachers of the 
Go sp el. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Christian education has always been an integral part of the Christian 
noverient, As organized today, however, Christian education is compara- 
tively recent in the life of the Christian church, Leadership education 
is still more recent. The long and still firmly established tradition 
of lay leadership in the Protestant church hag been predicated largely 
on the idea that almost any Christian who has the right sort of character 
and Christian purpose can teach religion. In America the separateness 
of the Sunday school, which has been and remains tne central teaching 
agency in the average church, has tended to keep it an institution under 
lay leadership. The idea that lay teachers ought to be carefully trained 
for their work has spread rather slowly. ° 


Over a century ago it was concern for better teaching that led to the 
development of lesson materials in which helps for the teachers were pro- 
vided, Source materials were developed in the form of well-knowm systens 
of teachers! aids, some of them still in use. The first national Sunday 
school conventions, held in 1832 and 1833, were partly for promotion, 
partly for the inspiration and training of teacher;, The popular county 
and state Sunday school conventions, famous for a century, sought to 
lift the level of teaching, particularly among laymen. 


In 1903 the first secretary of Teacher Training was appointed and the 
first eleuentary standards approved, With the advent of Graded Lessons, 
the Graded Unions began to be organized throughout the country, chiefly 
in cities, and helped greatly to improve the work with children through 
the adaptation of materials to the needs and interests of children, But 
nost of the early emphasis was on what to teach rather than on how to 
teach, Teaching was almost wholly content-centered. It is only within 
the Last quarter century that attention has shifted to uethod. The 
First Standard Course in Teacher Training called for 50 lessons with at 

east 20 lessons on the Bible. A three-year training course wag cute 
lined in 1916-1917 and later adopted by the International Sunday School 


It is difficult to eveluate these efforts. That they have had tre- 


nendoug results cannot be dented. Perhaps fron the experimentation of 
these training programs has cone the vast inprovenents in organization, 


in nethods, and the rich variety of nodern religious education. But 
when all possible credit is given it must also be admitted that training 
has been woefully inadequate to keep the teaching work of the church 
abreast of a rapidly changing world. 
I. THE PRESENT INTEREST IN LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 

Throughout the church today interest in leadership education seens 
to be growing. There has grown not only upon leaders, but on an in- 
creasing number of the rank and file within the church, the realization 
thes the church cannot fulfill its educational mission without better 
educational practice. 
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There are many reasons for this growing interest in leadership 
education. Perhaps the basic reason is the gradual change in the nature 
of the church!s educational task, brought about by many factors in our 
modern life. The foremost factor in this change, perhaps, is the fail- 
ure of the family to fulfill its teaching function. Then there is the 
irereased secularization of the community. Again, the trend‘of public 
education, with an increased number of young people going to high school 
and college and with a great Soe py Beanie gen upon science, has presented 
a challenge in the teaching of religion which was not always vresent. 


Our richer and more highly organized way of life in the secular 
community has made the teaching of religion more difficult. In the 
comlex Living of today, transmitting a "way of life" is not as simple as 
it once was. It was comparatively simple to teach the fundamentals of a 
religious faith in a comact, homogeneous community where the majority 
of people accented common ideals and patterns. 


Transmitting religion in the unstable community of today is much 
different from that of the "shared life" process of the homogeneous 
community of earlier times. Group ratterns have become less tenacious, 
And on the world scene we have the rememberance of two world wars to 
show us how precarious has been our supposed world unity. 


These and other factors have awakened the church to the insuffi- 
ciency of its educational program, and have pointed ccnsistentiy to the 
need of a more thoroughly trained loadership. 


II. THE NEED FOR EVALUATION 


The limitations and failures in Christian education have almost 
all pointed to this question of Leadership, not only in respect to 
ability and skills, but in respect to clarity of nurnose, and actual 
achievenent. However, it is only tn the last twenty-five years that 
the Protestant church in America has made a widespread attempt to train 
its lay and ministerial leadership for its educational task. 


Even during this period greatest concentration has been upon na 
rials, methods and psychology in the training of children and youth. 
There has not been a co narable emphasis upon how adults learn and are 
motivated to teach. The Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education says in one of its publications, 
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"Consideration of the needs of children and of the conditions and 
relationships that are necessary to their best development led 
naturally to a greater awareness of the similar needs and aspirations 
of teachers as persons. It became evidont that the work and happiness 
of teachers is much influenced by the conditions under which they 
work and by the nature of the interpersonal relationships they ex- 
perience in particular schocls."* 


It appears that much of leadership education has been slightly off 
focus; that is, it has not LULLY understood the role of the leader 

and the educative process through which leadership is develoned and made, 
rest fruitful. 


*Prall, O.E. and Cushman, C.F.; Teacher Zducation In Service; ve, 3053 
Aepraueaman Maansa nn aneation:s Washtneton. D.C: 1944, 


The failure of the training program to reach effectively the vast 
majority of volunteer lay workers in the local church is cause for serious 
reflection, 


Though it does not follow as cause and effect, the fact remains 
that during the period we have put the greatest emphasis unon the develen- 
ment of better curriculum materials and the training of leadership we have 
sustained our greatest losses in church school attendance. Whether, as 
some think, eur efforts at training are at least partly resvonsible for 
other developments in the educational work of the church beyond the Sunday 
school, developments which show éreat promise, is not rs yet fully deter- 
mined, 


One thing is certain. The treining program has not reeched 
effectively the Majority of the Workers, and this it must do if the church 
is to fulfill its educational mission, 


For example, one rural life leader has this to say: 


"It does not seen that many rural churches heve a well con- 
ceived plan, or any plan whatever, for the development of 
the laity inte effective leaders. When leadership develop~ 
ment is mentioned most churchmen think that leadership 
training for religious education is meant. But most rural 
churches do not even participate in religious education 
training programs." 


The same is true of urban churches. 


any critical evpraisel af the leadershin education program ef the 
church points to the fect that the pastor is the key leader. From the edu- 
cational point of view the functions and preparstion of the minister for ’ 
fulfilling that function is under more severe scrutiny today than perhaps 
rt any other time in the history of Protestantism. Both from outside and 
from within the seminery comes a demand for the improvement of our whole 
Program of preparation for the ministry with regard to the Minister's 
function as a Christian educetor., Of this problem we shall speak more at 
length later in this document. 


There is also a great concern throughout the church todey because 
of the insufficient numbers of professional treincd workers to serve the 
Church. The demand -for directors of religious education in local churches, 
weekday Bible teachers, church social workers and other professionally trained 
personnel finds the supply very limited both in Quantity and in quality. Here 
not only the training program is called in question, but the whole employment 
policy and practice present too little security and recognition within the 
life of the church for professional workers. 


Part of the willingness to re-evaluate the training program today 
comes from the challenge given us by public education, especially that which 
das been broadly designated as progressive education. Here great strides 
have been taken in discovering how teaching ability is developed, what the 
nature of leadership is and how it is encouraged, and how people actually 
learn through their association in learning activities with those who are 
taom as teachers and leaders, 
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The techniques of groun work which have develored rapidly a the 
last few years have called in question many of our practices in Christian 
education and pointed ways to new types of leadership training. The rapid 
growth of adult education throughout Anerica has focused attention upon 
the way in which all adults help to shane the life and thinking of children 
and youth, and has tended, therefore, to put the specific teaching function 
within quite a different setting from that of the traditional point of view. 
A rethinking of the training nrogram is also stimulated by the development 
of new ways of education such as visual and audio education, groun ac- 
tivities, and work experience, some of which has been stimulated in recént 
years by uilitary training and training for civilian war services. 


III, LEADERSHIP EDUCATION ALWAYS GOING ON 


There are many ways in which leadership education is goings on 
at all tinwes in the life of the church. There was always some leadership 
education in the administration of the church throuzh its committees and 
other organizations and through all the groun procedures by which the 
congregation lives and acts. Perhaps the most basic type of leadership 
education is always to be found where there is a living fellowship in 
which so“ thing is happening to persons. The sharing of religious 
life through the day-by-day living of the group is an educational process 
which is always going on and which produces naturally a type cf leader- 
ship. 


Wherever there is a genuine, productive fellowship and a certain 
amount of conscious or unconscious supervision or guidance in the order- 
ed life of the group, leadership education is in process. 


There is greatly renewed interest today throughout the church in 
what is known as in-service education. We sneak of coaching on the job, 
of “guided experience," of "Learning by doing," and the other ways through 
which leaders are being develoned through serving. There is no doubt 
that there needs to be more careful study of how leadership is develoned 
in this natural process. That is, what happens to leaders in the church 
as they are involved in various activities? How can this process be made 
more fruitful? There needs to be more careful observation of how 
leadership develops in the churches where there is good supervision, either 
through the work of the pastor or through a professional director of 
Christian education. 


We sneak often of "informal" and "formal" means of leadership 
education, In recent years there has been a tendency in some quarters 
to frown upon the formal ways of education and to promote what are known 
aş informal methods of training. This has been, in part, a revolt 
against an academic, book-centered or content-centered tyne of leader- 
ship education which did not seem to carry over very fully into practice, 


It would seem, however, that a false division has often been made 
between fornal and informal methods.. Where the most successful "formal" 
training has gone on, that is, making use of Classroon settings, text- 
books, requirenents for study, etc., many of the techniques of tne best 
"informal" nethods have been utilized, Informal has come to mean varied 
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activities, working in a variety of situations, attacking the problems at 
hand from several different angles, use of a zre=t range of resources, free 
discussion and wide group participation and so forth. Unfortunately, "in- 
formal" has also too often meant absence of all controls, haziness as to 
aims, and little measurement of results. "Informal" hes also come to desig- 
nate loosely the means of training other then the traditional cl=ss or 
school, end in this esse suggests the type of situntion rather then techni- 
ques. 

IV. FORMAL TYPES OF LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


— 











Under "formal" leadershiv education we commonly thint of the 
Standard Leadershin Education Curriculum developed by the denominstions 
taroush the International Council. The Standard Curriculum has hed è very 
interesting evolution which it is net necessery to review in this place, 
During the twenty-five years in which it has been developed, it has per- 
formed a notable service. We ought always to remember the fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers heve received sone training through the medium 
of the Stenderd Curriculum. Moreover in the thinking ot the denominations 
end the church generally, it hes upheld the ideal of a trained leadership, 


The Stendard Curriculum now consists of First, Second end Third 
Series courses leading at various stages to marks of attainment in the form 
of Certificates of Progress. Third Series is not extensively used. But in 
the First and Second Series alone there is a total of 162 courses, 52 of 
them in First Series and 110 in Second Series, 


These courses are in the Stendard Curriculum through official 
ection of the denominstions anc approval by the International Council. The 
denominations are free to use them as they wish. This policy results in a 
good deal of variety in the denominetionsl leadership education program. 
While following the same general policies ebout requirements, denominational 
leadership education prozr-ms range fll the wey from the few selected courses 
Promoted by some denominstions to the 200 or more courses in the comprehen- 
sive leadership program of one church, There is now a strong trend toward 
selection and promotion of a basic curriculum, a few prescribed courses as 
the minimum requirement for teachers. 


. The interdenominational use of the Stendard Curriculum is administered 
tarouzh the Leadership Department of the International Council. In the New 
Standard Curriculum es finally approved in 1936, the peak year for nunber of 
Schools, there were 677 iaterdenominationsl schools with approximately 3,000 
Classes, About 35,000 credits were issued and it is safe to say thet this 
indicates en enrollment of not less than 75,000 persons in these community 
Schools, In the sane period 120,000 credits were granted by denominational 
X0ards using the Stendard Curriculun. No eccurete check is vossible but indi- 
Cations sre that only from one-third to one-half on an average "take work for 
Credit" in interdenominationsl schools, ‘The proportion probebly runs about 
the same for most denominrtionel schools elthough there is some indication 
that the proportion of "credit wor"! may be higher in the dénominational - 
Schools. Of course the war s€riously effected community leadershin schools- 
doth in number and in enrollment. 
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The peak year for credits under the New Standard Curriculu: was 
Sentenber 1, 1938 to August 31, 1939. It is significant to note that a 
strong upward trend in 1944-45 fron the low of war years was checked 
by Office of Defense Transportation restrictions in the sumer of 1945, 
Several summer schonls, nornally issuing hundreds of course cards, were 


cancelled. The following summaries are of interest: 
Number of Ascredited Schools Under 
Council Auspices 
Year Nunber of schools 
1938-39 643 
1939-40 665 
1940-4] 635 
1941-42 615 
1942-43 509 
1943-44 549 
1944-45 p93 
Nunber of Credits Issued by the Council 
Year Total Credits, All Series Percentage 
(Gain or loss 
Sept. 1, 1938 to Aug. 31, 1939 37,261 
aoe I i UL a the sta ets 34, 248 - 8.08% 
H i 6 AN NT ee #3 BO, Rae Ly ed 
E h a a Rn era ten EET 29,510 - 24 
1 lis ke) aa a n" 31943 21,218 = 20a 
¥ 1 1943 " fH mm 4944 A I OM fa ES 
" We A ae” te " 1945 27,100 4417.4 
Nunber of Credits 
Reported by Denoninations 
Year Total Credits, 411 Series Percentage 
(Gain or loss) 
1938-39 146,193 
1939-40 124,669 14.7% 
1940—41 159,681* + 28; 
1941—42 129,404 - 17.9 
1942—43 120,878 - 6.5 
1943-44 123,134 + 17 
1944—45 125,898 + 2.2 


stance, 


to the First Series of the Standard Curriculun. 


This high figure in denominational credits reflects an unusual circum 


Dring that year transition was sade from the extensive pro— 
gran of "short courses" of the former Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 


Credits for the "short 


courses" were not counted in former years as the requirements differed 
from those of the Standard Curriculun. 
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It is fair to say that there has been a great value in the 
standards provided through the Standard Curriculum. There seems to be 
a growing recognition of that fact, following some revolt a few years 
ago against the idea of standards and credits. Today deans and in- 
structors are more and more recognizing the value of an aporoved stand- 
ard school as an incentive for better work, The pressure of a minimum 
standard in terms of tine and effort is an important motivation. 


Yet it must be recognized that the "standard" class, in which 
lecture, discussion, reports, papers. and textbook assignments have been 
the chief media of instruction, is only a part of an effective progran, 
though an imortant part. 


It may be said that there has been, as in all education, no magic 
in the courses themselves to provide good leadership for the chrch., The 
standard curriculum has been only a means. Where this means has been 
used with imagination and skill it has had an effect. Where not so 
used it has been exceedingly disappointing, It has been often pointed 
out during recent years that we have not had results in the total program 
of the local church or in improved church school practices, commensurate 
with the time and effort put into the type of leadership education work 
we have been doing. Many have remarked that there has been precious ) 
little carry-over from the average leadership education course into the 
practice of the teacher, Only a little insight would show us that this 
might reasonably have been expected. When it comes to methods and tech- 
niques people learn by doing and by narticination, by being shown and 
not simmly by being tod, One does not learn to swim from reading a 
book on the various strokes to be used in swimming, if we may use a trite 
illustration. 


It is imortant to note that a considerable growth in leadership 
education is taking place among small denominations, among them such 
groups as the Church of the Nazarene and the Church of God. It is 
significant that such grouns, commonly thought of a few years ago as 
belonging to the "sects" but now taking on the qualities of many of the 
older denominations, should vigorously promote leadership education and 
find a ready response among their churches. These denominations belong 
to the International, Council and follow the standards and policies of the 
Standard Curriculum, Increasingly, however, they are developing their 
own textbooks as more suited to the needs of their constituencies. 


V. SYSTEMS OTHER THAN THE STANDARD CURRICULUM 








1. Religious Education Council of Canada 


One constituent agency of the International Council, the Religious 
iducation Council of Canada, has its own system of leadership education, 
It includes five separate divisions of curriculas preparatory, standard, 
specialization, youth and advanced. These courses are prepered inter- 
denominationally but are promoted and administered by the denominations. 
Courses are given in the local church, in cooperative regional schools, 
in normal schools, in secondary schools, colleges, and theological 
seminaries, in summer and winter camps, and by correspondence, 
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The Young People's Union of the United Church of Canada has de- 
veloped Executive Leadership Courses for the officers of their various 
departments. This has resulted in a responsibly trained youth leader- 
ship with a very high degree of effectiveness. 


2. Southern Baptist Convention 


Perhaps the most notable results in leadership education among 
all denoninations have been achieved by the Southern Baptist churches. 
Through their regular leadership curriculum and through their Baptist 
Training Unions they have reached hundreds of thousands of their workers. 
The aggressive outreach of Christian education anong Southern Baptists 
nay be attributed in large part to this training program. It is hishly 
evongelistic and proszotional in nature, hut it has steadily imroved in 
methods and materials. It has been and still is strongly “book eanvored!! 
Credits may be obtained on the basis of reading a prescribed textbook 
and satisfactorily answering a set of questions on the reading. This i 
not to imply that there is not much excellent instruction in classes an 
schools, but mastering a prescribed textbook is the central aim of most 
courses. 
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Perhaps the most arresting aspect of /Southern Baptist progran 
is the high degree of motivation. Large numbers of people follow throug? 
to the comletion of many courses. The stron: emphasis on denominational 
mission and unon evangelism is a factor, as is also vigorous promotion. 
The program is given strong field support supylied with ample funds 
provided in part by the very profitable sale of textbooks. 


Southern Baptist requirements differ somewhat from those of 
the Standard Curriculum of the International Council. Where Southern 
Baptiste cooperate in interdenowinational schools, as they now do in a few 
instances, they may receive credit from their own board if they read 
and report on their own textbook for the course. 


3. Evangelical Leadership Training Association 

Another leadership educaticn effort should be mentioned here; 
nanely, the Evangelical Leadership Training Association. This is a 
noi-denominational program, having its roots in Moody Bible Institute 
and Scripture Press, and appealing for its supnort to fundamentalist 
groups of all denominations. The movement seems to be growing. It now 
clains over one hundred accredited schools and has a full time promotional. 
secretary. It is likely to receive vigorous suprort from the National 
Association of Evangelicals. On a community basis it furnishes leader- 
ship training opportunities for churches which have not normally cooper- 
ated with other connerative efforts. ‘So far ory a little pressure has 
been nut upon denominational boards to recognize work done under tne 
auspices of the Evangelical Leadershin Training Association by members of 
their churches. This pressure may increase as the work of the Associa- 
tion grows. 


VI, THE VARIED AVENUES OF TRAINING 


The various means of leadership education both formal and infornal 
have been used under many different circumstances. Besides the classes 
and schools in local church and community which we have had in mind while 
discussing the various curricula, there have been leadership educetion 
enterprises of all types constantly in use throughout the church, Con- 
ferences, institutes, forums, demonstration classes and schools, laboratory 
schools, and workshops have all had a large place and they are growing 
both in numbers and in importance. It would seem that the ways in which 
these various activities contribute to the training of leadership: are too 
widely known to need description here. © 


One ought to say, however, that the nature of these groups has 
sradualiv been shifting in a way that mav prove to be most significant for 
Christian education. Ther are much more “experience centered" than form 
erly, They begin to take into account the ways in which full denocratic 
participation helps people grow, There is less than there used to be of 
the leader standing off from the group, the expert telling others how to 
think and how to act. This is especially true of the laboratory schools 
and worksheps,' developnents which offer great promise for the training 
of leadership in the church. Some of these schools have been wonderfully 
productive, There seems little doubt that within a few years we shall 
nave good laboratory schools and workshops within the reach of all 
church school. workers across the nation. 


1. _Laboratory Schools 

The laboratory school, in which student-teachers work with child- 
ren under careful guidance of experienced instructors, has proved to be 
a highly effective neans of training. Akin to it is the observation- 
practice school, which is also very effective, and in which workers ob- 
serve a skilled teacher at work; participate in planning and evaluations 
and participate to sme extent in the learning activities of the group. 
Success seems to depend upon the following factors, among others: leader- 
ship profłeient in teaching adults as well as childrens proper selection 
and preparation of the student-teachers or observers; full democratic 
narticipation of all in planning and in evaluating the process; a high 
morale based on Christian fellowship, a strong spiritual or devotional 
motivations and emphasis upon serious study and thorouzh preparation 
of hoth mind and heart for the creative laboratory process. 
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Perhaps the best single tribute to the laboratory school is the 
fact that so many older and experienced teachers point to their first 
laboratory school exnerience as a turning-point in their lives, both in 
persona]. religious growth and in educaticond insights and practices, 


The designation "workshop" has been applied in recent years to 
all sorts of conferences, institutes, committee meetings and other 
educational activities. However there are autstanding characteristics 
of the workshop approach to teacher education as it has been developed 
by public school educators and as it is being adanted for use in training 
church workers, 
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"The essential features are intensive consideration of practical 
problems that have arisen from the daily functioning of the 
teaching job, flexible and informal working conditions, active 
sharing by workshopners in developing plans for individual or 
group study, and easy access to a wide range of resources — in 
terms of staff, fellow participants, books, anc other aids to 
learning, The usual schedule consists of meetings in the morn- 
ing of small discussion groups organized around the workshoppers' 
stated interests; free time in the afternoon for individual vork, 
conferences, and recreation; and general meetings and individual 
work in the evenings. A prominent feature in many workshops is 4 
definite period set aside for informal work in the arts. It is 
usual for participants and staff membersto make a point of 

living together, and to foster informal contacts of all sorts. 

A significant consequence of the general arrangements is that 
ewmhasis tends to develop on organic relationships so that par— 
ticipants arc stimulated to thirk in terms of the whole child, 
the whole curriculun, and the whole community in which they work, * 


3, Reading 


Reading has always been one of the ways of leadership develop- 
ment. There has been a vast preduction of religious education literature 
in the Protestant church in the last twenty-five years. However, the 
consuming public has been relatively small, Here, as with the training 
Courses, the vast majority of people have read very little and where they 
have read they have not been able to carry over into practise a signifi- < 
cant amount of what they have read. In this remcd there seems to be 
a considerable improve ment in very recent years, Church school magazines 
have been improved and the circulation increased. There has been great 
interest in the develonment of chur% libraries and the promotion of 
reading courses. In this connection, the remarkable growth of libraries 
among Southern Baptist churches is worth noting. A full time staff 
member Girects tkis library service. 


4, Counseling 


Due perhaps to the great growth of interest in psychology, 
personal. and group counseling has come to have an increasingly imortant 
nlace in leadership development. It is one of the most fruitful ways 
of helping people to grow on the jéb. The difficulty in most local 
churches is to find someone who is capable of doing counseling. Atten- 
tion seems to focus on the minister and a great deal is being dene to help 
the pastor imrrove his counseling. However, most of the emphasis has been 
upon the solution of personal problems and not upon the use of counseling 
as a means of helping people to grow as effeetive participants with 


other workers in the common enterprise of Christian education, 


5. Lesson Helps 


One of the most extensive means of leadership development has 
been the lesson helos, such as denominational teachers! quarterlies, 


* Prall, C.E. and Cushman, C.F.; Teacher Education in Service; pe 206; 
. . "3 nm 
American Council on Education; Washington, D,0.; 1944, 





periodicals, ang various independent systems of teachers'notes.. Here 
again the results have been somewhat disgapSinting, The reasons are not 
far to seek, In the first place the average Sunday school teacher 

knows very little about the theory of curriculum and makes too little use 
of the aids to teaching., Some experiments that have been made in public 
education seem to indicate furthermore, that all such nelps are likely l 
to be too generalized, They do not have sufficient annarent épolication 
to the local situation to Challenge attention of the teacher, If this 

is true for public schoo] teachers it is much more true for church 

school teachers, The untrained teacher cannot select from among many 
suggestions and cannot translate these suggestions and instructions into 
terms pertinent to his om situation, 


Still, this training through means of the lesson helps remains 
one of the most hopeful ways of reaching the average worker. There is 
no way of telling how much improvement there has been in Christian ed- 
ucation through the efforts of lesson writers and editors to improve 
this means of aiding the teacher. 


6. Relating Leadership Education to Lesson Materials 


One of the most significant leadership education trends at the 
present time is the effort on the part of several denominations to gear 
their leadership education training specifically to the use of their own 
materials, This has the merit of touching the teacher at a noint of 4 
present felt need, that is, the task of teaching a current series of 
lessons. This way of training has many byproducts, such as skill in 
planning a lesson, Conducting a class session, measuring outcomes and 
so forth. It would seem wise to spend more time and effort in research a 
and investigation ag to the best means of training through the use of 
helps in connection with materials used in the church school, . 


A word of caution may however, be thrown in here. The popularity 
of training courses on "how to use the lessons in the junior 
department" may attract the teachers who want to do a better job. But 
it also may center too laygely on content and techniques to neglect of 
knowledge of the pupil and the broader aspects of teaching. This effort 
to improve the actual teaching of content in the classroom, so greatly 
needed, must be accompanied by improvements in the many other aspects 
of the church's educational program. | Waship, service, fellowship, social 
life, participation in the full life of the church, and a Christian 
family life are also part of the teaching program and are an essential 
as good "classroom" teaching to the nurture of the Christian life. 


7. National Field Services 


Another vast area of leadership education has been carried on 
through the national field services of denominational boards of Christian 
education, A considerakle number of these "Leaders of leaders" have 
been in action throughout the country with a primary emphasis upon the 
effort to help leaders in the church to do their work well, Many an 
improvement in the educational program of local churches stems from the 
efforts of these field workers andfrom their produc tive work as 
councelors, teachers and writers, 
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There has also been a great contribution to leadership developuent 
on the part of state, area and provincial field workers, both employed 5 
and volunteer, working in a variety of patterns. But the contribution 
of these field workers hasbeen limited by factors which may be worth 
noting here. In the first place, there are not nearly enough field 
workers. Only large denominations can provide employed field staffs. 
any field workers, furthermore, are too burdened with organizational 
detail and promotion. In fact, in the field of Christian education 
too many of them are selected for their promotional and organizational 
skill rather than for their effectiveness as educators. It is possiv-le 
for the field worker to be oriented largely toward the mational board's 
progran and not toward the local church and its community setting. 
Ye way easily become more "promoter" than educator and continue to make 
a fine showing as far as organizati-n and promotion is concerned, while 
causing very little to happen by way of imnrovement in the educational 
practices of the local churches under his jurisdiction. 


From the standpoint of leadership development and the imrove- 
nent of teaching in the local church it would seem that careful study 
ouzht to be made of field services in Christian education. Even in the 
case of the area field man his leadership is not sufficiently indigenous. 


It is too generalized, and does not serve actually to change the local wwe 


situation so as to make effective Christian edueation possible. Perhaps ` 
field services in Christian education ought to emphasize the sort of 
activities that will train more volunteer and semi-professional key workers 
who are creative Christian teachers and who are able to make something 
happen in the lives of people. We are’ still too conscious of the 

steonith of institutions and of statistics, and not enough aware of what 

it is that creates a Iife-changing local church fellowship with a climate 
conducive to Christian nurture. 


VII. THE CHRISTIAN FOUNDATIONS OF LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


We should not overlook the significance of the current demang 
for n-examining the Christian foundations of leadership development. 
Educators today are searching for better insights into the meaning of 
education for democratic living and for the abundant life. With all due 
regard to the contributions of psychology, to the many advances in 
education in the secular field, end to the effect upon our thinking of 
the scientific approach, the Christian religion has things to say about 
the nature of man and his purpose which must remain central in Carisitan 
teaching. Therefore, Christian leadership education is distinctive 
in purpose, in content and even in method. In method it has certain 
values to preserve, spiritual ends which are based upon its theory 
of man and the meaning of life. 


Dr, Clarence Tucker Craig, a member of the Committee says, 


"The training of teachers involves nore than acquaintance with 
effective methods and mastery of a body of content material. 
Christian teaching requires a background of experience of 
Christian faith. Teachers need groving appreciation of what 

is involved in a Christian approach to life. This does not mean 
stanly a lay version of the details of systematic theology. 

It involves a grounding in those basic convictions which give 





specific character to the Christian enterprise, Our teachers 

nust learn how to approach their students from the standpoints 

of their needs; but they also require instruction which will ~ 
clarify their orn vague beliefs and give definiteness to the 
hr faith which inspires every teaching project within the 
church. 


Christian leadership education seeks to nurture growing versons 
in the Christian life, It seeks to increase their knowledze of the will 
of God and of the mind of Christ. It seeks to deepen their experiences 
to spiritualize their attitudes, their appreciations, their hopes, 
their purposes. It seeks to strengthen their faith. Upon these founda- 
tions or ag a corrollary to them, it has for its specific purpose the 
development of skills in sharing this knowledge and experience and faith 
with other growing persons. 


Christian leadership education conceives of a teacher or leader 
as being hinself within the process, a learner along with others. 
Growing persons help other persons to grow. Only lives that have bees 
changed and are still being changed are effective in changing other 
lives, Only these who have known the joys of discovery and continue 
to find fresh joy in disccvery each new day can open and stir the soul 
of others. 


Now more than ever Christian education is seeing the eentrality 
of the person in the educative process. Teaching is a matter of creative 
person-to-person inter-action, Christian education, therefore, mist be 
concerned with the religious experience of the leader, his commitment, 
his spiritual growth and well being, as well as with his knowledge and 
his skill. 


VIII. METHOD AND CONTENT 


Rather than to say that there has been a retreat from emphasis 
upon method, it might be more accurate to say that there is better anore- 
ciation and understanding of method in relationship to this central 
place of the person in teaching. Recently this significant statement 
aoneared in the report of a study concernins professional workers in 
one denomination, 


"Everyone snoke of a need for persons who would attract neople 

to the Christian way of life by the quality of their own lives. 
Of the combination of factors that makes this possible for the 
ordinary person little is known. All agree that religious 
devotion is basic to any service in the church, The agreement is 
almost unanimous that there must be other elements in the 
individuel's character besides religious devotion if he is to hold 
a position of Jeadership. But this curious entity which is 
called 'an attractive, well balanced ne sonality,* to which 

laity and clergy alike set such high value, r a. analysis, 
While it is related to native endowment and early"exnéeriences of 
the versen, it is also deeply rocted in his response to his 
environnent, A person in one. situation may annear to have an 


entirely different perscnality from that which he has in 
another,” 


This central place of the Christianized pevsonality in the 
Christian education process would seem to call for greater knowledge 
of how we develop the sort of person who provides this tyne of leader- 
shin. We may produce the best possible type of curriculum. We may 
coach neople in all the Mtest skills. But if there is a dearth of the tyne / 
of persons Who are willing and able to serve throush the life of the shor 
church in the redemntive nrocess which is the church's s primary function, — 
then we shall. continue in a losing fitht against the onslaught of 

secularism. 


In the area of leadership education there has been a good deal 
of unnecessary debate as to content-centered vs. method—centered train- 
ing. No one teaches without content or without method. The question 
is not whether we shall have method but whether we she]] have effective 
meshed or ineffective method.. When it comes to the matter cf content 
there will, always be debate within the Christian faith, since it is al- 
most immessible to arrive at a content which is universally accentable, 
As has been pointed out, however, both progressive educators and conserva— 
tives have not had an adequate idea either of content or of aethod in 
teaching the Christian religion. 


For one thing, content is not simly knowledge about religion, 
Content for Christian education is the zood news cf salvation. It isa 
"knowledge" of the word of God, not only in the mind but in the heart, 
and it is an understanding of the major purpose of the church in the we 
denrtive process. Even-to be "Bible centered" is not sufficient. 
It is not the oe of the Bible in teaching, but how it is usao, pny 
it is used and to what issue in daily living which makes the @ifterence, 


Method must serve 2 redemptive purpose. Given the view of 
content which we have tried to suggest above, the aims can only be 
attained through approvriate method. Content and method become 
integral parts of a total nrocess.. There has been far too much use of 
methods wich have not been in ke ening with the spiritual nurnose of 
Christian education. That is why it is partly true at Jieast that the 
courch school has sometimes served only to inoculate children and youth 
against a vital religious experience, and to give them and their parents 
the illusion that they nave had Christian education when in fact thev 
have had olge- saattering of informa tion about religion. 


IX. MOTIVATION A CENTRAL PROBLEM 


Motivation remains, nerhans, the central pro len of Leadershi> 
education. The fact that we have made available so many opportunities 
for leadership education in the Christian church during the last quarter 

enturv and that a comaratively MOE number of those involved in 
leadership responsibilities in the church have been induced to avail 
themselves of these opportunities, is a si nificant commentary. 








What is it that makes neonle wish te improve their knowledre and their \ 
skill so that they may more effectively share their exnerience with \ 
other nersons? 


The clue to the answer to this question seems to be found in 
the present day annhasis upon meeting basic human needs, We have talked 
a lot in recent years in Christian education about meeting needs, Too 
often we have only been adjusting our program to current interects, 
Cusrent interests may be something vastly differant from the fundamental 
hunan needs of which nersons are not always conscious or which they nay 
greatly disguise. 


The understanding of fundamental human needs and effective ways 
of meeting these needs seems to be the key to motivation in education, 
Very clearly defined goals in terms of basic needs are fundamental, 
Also, sey the educators, at least a portion of these goals must be attain- 
able within a reasonably short neriod and they must be capable of some 
sort of evaluation, In the public school field under the ausnices of the 
Anewican Council on Education, a Commission on Teacher Education has 
been at work for several years. Their findings are significant for 
leadersiip education. They indicate among other things that even among 
professionally trained people it is necessary to start with the relatively 
snecific needs which persons themselves recognize and with problems which 
they recognize as being their own problems in relationship to their 
own task which they are expected to accomlish. In Christian education 
we heve talked a good deal about "starting where peonle are" but we have 


not understood very well what that means. 


In the field of motivation we need a great deal more exnerimenta— 
tion aad research, This is certainly a challenging problem for our 
larger and stronger denominations who have prided theas.lves on having 
a scund educational program but who have felt themselves more and more 
chillenged by the aggressiveness, spontaneity, and power of the sect 
zroups. An example of the attennt to recaptur? the spiritual motivation 
sO necessary to religious education is the l'ission to Teachers which 
has been singularly successful, 


In education for Christian service a large factor in motivation 
is adequate attention to the cultivation of the devotional life of the 
workers Deep satisfactions of zrowth and discovery in personal religious 
living should be the lot of all Christians, but especially of those who 
are called to guide the Christian growth of others through teaching 
and groun leadership. 


The motive ower of worship is well known. Training and experienege 


in worship, both private and ca porate, are essential to any well-rounded 
training program. It follows also that greater skill in guiding children 
and youth to a true exnerience of worship is widely needed, That which 
passes as worship in wuch of our Christian education uses the forms 

and the materials of worship without achieving any deen gense of “he 
presense of God, Worship is central, in the life of the church and 

must not be left to chance in any Christian education process which makes 


any claim to adequacy. 


Another point in education to which we need to give attention is 
that of the essential indigencus natur: of the leadership to which persons 
respond most readily. There has been a consideralbe swing in public 
education toward an emphasis upon adapting the educative procéss to the 
particular factors in the situation in which education is going forward. 

The new interest in in-service training of the teacher has come about 
through the recognition that teachers make greatest progress in increasing 
their capacity to teach through the efforts they make in connection with 
their own jobs, and with their own co-workers in the Light of the parti- 
cular situation and circumstances tn which they must teach; much greater 
improvement in fact than they make in the individualized study apnroach 
wffordec to them in the usual teacher training institution or graduate 
school. 


Certainly we need to recagnize in the Protestant church that our 
process of stimulating education "from the top dom" has not been as 
productive as it ought to have been. We know that the roots of Christian 
ecucation are in the local church fellowshin, with its hones and the 
community Life in which it has its setting. We know that in spite of all. p- 
of our efforts in curriculum rroduction and field guidance we (today) 
hav? thousands ef local churches which are failing in this educational 
jcb in large measure. The problem is hoy to make scmethihg happen 
at tne grass roots which will revitalize thesd@local fellowships in their 
educative function, Perhaps if we had spent ag “mach time and effort 
and money in helping parents to do their job as Christian educators and 
in training nastors and key workers in the local church as we have snant 
unon the production of new tynes of curriculum and the promotion of 
various schemes for raising the church by its bootstraps we should now 
be less alarmed about the state of Christian education. 


X, THE LEADERSHIP NEEDS OF TODAY 


We ought to turn for a brief look at the leadership needs of the 
church from the standpoint of its capacity to fulfill its teaching mission. 


It will be rather universally accepted that the pastor is the key 

erson, He now is, and in any foreseeable future will continue to be, 

he only professionally trained person in the vast majority of our churches. 
lt nust be admitted at once that from the standpoint of Christian education, 
training for the ministry has been woefully deficient, The majority of 
ministers by their ovm standards are not sufficiently trained for their 
tasks from any point of view, but certainly not from the standpoint of 
their function as educators. This fact is made more evident by these 
thousands of well. trained ministers of many denominations who are in the 
forefront of thought and practice in Christian education, and who have 
amply demonstrated what may be done in the local church through vigorous 
educational, Leadership on the part of the pastor. 


As stated above, the training of the minister for his educational 
function is being carefully scrutinized at the present tine, both by the 
church in general and by the seminaries. His educational r2snonsibility 
is coming to be more fully recognized, "But it still remains true that 
religious education has a major vlace in onlv a few seminaries and has 
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had to fight a strenuous battle to gain recognition on a nar with cther 
seminary studies, It ought to be recognized, furthermore, that a few 
electives or even required courses in Christian education in the seninary 
curriculum are not sufficient. The minister comes to accent his respon- 
sibility as an educator and to understand educational principles only 

as his entire seminary training is constructed upon the recognition of 
his continued educational function as preacher, teacher, and adminis- 
trator. Scholarly courses in Bible and church history ought to be 

taught with some recognition of the pastor's educational use of this 
knowledge in a local church, 


Every pastor ought to have sone knowledge of educational 
principles. Perhaps we should say first of all that he ought to accent 
his educational responsibility. He ought to know good educational 
administration and supervision so that he understands when the church 
is adequately organized for education. He ought to heve some idea of how 
to evaluate the educational proeesrcs going on in his church, how to 
assess the needs, and how and where to get help. 


In an article on the training of volunteer lay leaders in rural 
parishes, Ralph L, Williamson writes as follows: i 


"Rural pastors do not seem to have a clearly understood set of 
principles concerning leadership development and how it occurs. 
This applies to seminary trained men as well as others, for 


the seminaries give little attention to teaching the principles 
of leadership development." 


Williamson does not place all blane 
upon the pastor or the seminary. 


"It must be admitted that one of the major difficulties of rural 
churches is a growing tendency to think of the pastor administra- 
tively as emoloyed by the church to do its work on behalf of the 
meubers rather than to direct those members in doing the work of 
the church themselves. It is the high duty and privilege of the 
rural pastor to be a creator of leaders, Sone pastors enter a new 
field exnecting to 'discover' leaders and when they do not find 
then they throw up their hands in despair. Instead, they should 
look forward to creating leaders." 


What Dr. Williamson hag written out of his long study of the 
rural church we believe to be equally applicable to most urban churches. 
The pastor has not been adequately prepared for his task as a "leader of 
leaders," 


There is reason for great hone in the improvenent noted in seni- 
nary training. There are significant trends, The growing cooperation 
between denominational boards of Christian education and church—related 
colleges and seminaries, the various prograns for supervised field work 
anong seminaries, and the development of training parishes in connection 
with seminaries where the accent upon education is pronounced are de= 
velopments which give us great encouragement. The education of the 
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ainistry in the Protestant church for an adequate fulfillment of its 
educational mission stands as a great challenge, 





XI, THE NEED OF PROFESSICNALLY TRAINED CHURCH WORKERS 


We have already pointed out the great lack of professionally 
trained i es in the Protestant church. Directors of Christian ed- 
uertion, weekday school teachers, camn leaders, social workers, deaconess-— 
es, teachers in church schools and colle geg are not only insufficient 
to meet the demand but on the whole they are inadequately trained. The 
churcn has shown far lese initiative and foresight in recruiting and 
re for the church at home than it has shown in selecting and 
training missionaries for the foreign field. Whereas the missionary 
has had status and security to a degree, the nrofessional worker in 
Christian education has had to confront confused standards, inadequate 
recognition, poor salaries, and almost a total absence of any job 
security. 


A great deal more attention must be paid to the development of 
these professional workers in Christian education, This means, ex- 
plicitiy, tnat the Church must speedily change its traditional pattern 
so that these workers, mostly women, may have status and security in 
the church, status and security which they do not now enjoy. 


One of the most honeful signs is the d evar opnan of colleges 
in hristian education in connection with semiraries, with the full 
support of denominational bodies. The recruiting of sufficient can- 
dates remains a serious problem. It will continue so until inducements 
are greatly improved. 


There is a pressing demand for trained leadership in connection 
with weekday religious education, now expanding much more ranidly than 
the supply of cometent leadership, We may predict that if the Protes- 

tant church is not willing to furnish an adequately trained and ad= 
equate paid teaching force for weekday schools cf religion, it will 
lose this great opportunity through neglect and inefficiency. We 

venture to suggest that if we could give more assurance at the point 

of salary and security we might recruit an increasing number of train- 

ed and experienced public school teachers for work in the weekday school. 
Nith a minimum of training and with skillful supervision these teachers 
would prove to be most effective. 


The vast exnansion of vecation religious cducation is a way 
challenge to the development of leadership. Even during thes ee 
the numbers of junior and intermediate cams have been increasing bv 
lears and bounds. It is conceivable that in the very near future caups 


and conferences for juniors, intermediates and young neonle as well as 
advits will be within the reach of every local church. 


necially for rapidly mulitinlying children's and youth caups 
| to develon a skilled leadership. Where they are well 
skilled leaders these camps have nroved to be one of the 
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finest mediums for nighly effective religious educetion. But a mere 
outing experience does not make a camp or conference effective from 

the standpoint of Christian education, We cannot afford to waste this 
tremendous opportunity becuase of lack of real educetional insight and 
skilled leadership. We know that the value of youth camps and confer- 
ences depends largely upon the quality of adult leadership. Te 
know that we are pressed to find sufficient good leadership now for our 
existing conferences. The problem will become mere insistent unless our 
treining program is enlarged. 


It is obvious that the demand for vacation school teachers and 
leaders will continue to increase very rapidly. Here again the church 
is faced with disappointment in a great opportunity if it is not able 
to furnish good educational leadership. 


In the field of youth work in the locel church it is becoming 
apparent that much more emvhasis should have been placed upon the train- 
ing of edult counselors of youth, In all the years that we heve concen- 
trated upon young people themselves we have neglected to enlist and 
trein a sufficient number of adult counselors. Consequently, many a 
youth progrem in a loecsl church has failed for lack of adult vertici- 


oation. 


Another area for lecãership that seems to be developing is that 
of family counseling. The new interest in the Christian femily end in 
adult eduertien hes opened up an opportunity for femily counseling of 
which we pre not now able to trke full advantage. 


Perhaps one ofthe grestest opsortunities for Christien education 
in the Protestant church today is in the use of volunteer field workers, 
those peeple in the community or in the sarea‘who are eble to furnish 
expert leedership and guidance to a number of local churches where such 
leadershiv is lacking. These volunteer or part-time workers, beceuse 
they are generally ective in a local church and have come uy through a 
locsl church experience, heve proved very productive. They are suffi- 
ciently close to the situation in community or aree to furnish an indi- 
genous leadershiv. We need to increase the number of these workers 
literally by thousends. Vast numbers of our churches wil] never be able 
to employ professional nelp other than the pestor., Meny of them do not 
even heve the full-time service of a pestor, The need is urgent for the 
Cevelooment of volunteer worrers who might be available, under denomi- 
netionel direction, to give assistance to local churches over e period 
of weeks or even months. Through this method we might revitalize the 
life of many e local church. 


There is also a need for the training of instructors for leader- 
ship classes, for workshops end for laboratory schools. The demend for 
tested laboratory school teachers exceeds the supply end the demand is 
srowing, Laboratory school teaching calls for peculiar talonts end train- 
ing under careful guidance. We must intensify our efforts to provide en 
edequate supply of persons competent for such teeching. 


We are experiencing a new interest in the treininzs of parents es 
teachers of religion. But an uneasy apprehension arises now and again 
taat we are doing a greet deal more talking ebout it today than is 
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warranted by our accomlishments. We are paying a price for long years 

of relieving the narent of his educational resnonsibility through creat- 
ing the impression that if he would Just support the church school by 
sending his children he would be conferring a great favor upon the church. 
Parent education and all leadershin functions in the local church are 
closely bound un together. When the adult is helned to fulfill his 
educational function in the home and in the family, he is being given 

the fundamental training which may be carried over into his functioning 

in the groun and in the fellowshin of the church, 


The present-day breakdown in the American home and the crisis in 
our society demands an all-out effort in parent education. But in the 
mind of the vast majority of people the Sunday school still remains the 
central educational agency in the Christain church. To the two million 
or more volunteer lay teachers and officers in the Sunday schools who 
nust be recruited and motivated to serve if the great institution of the 
Sunday schcol is to go forward, we must look for a great deal of the 
work that must be done in Christian education for a long time to come, 
We are deeply grateful for a vastly increased effort on the part of the 
denominations as well as interdenominational bodies to improve the 
quality of church school teaching through the training of teachers, 


But even the most ontimistic is not likely to feel that promotion 
£ leadership education by national agensies is going to prove much 
more successful in the future than it has proved in the past. Every 
year we are able to get several hundred thousand church school leaders 
to take some work in leadership education. But the fact remains that 
nany thousands of them take only one or two courses. Although thece 
persons find the courses interesting and helpful personally they seem 
to make vory little difference in their practice in many cases. The 
terrific turnover in teaching staffs remains a major unresolved problem 
of the church school aduinistrator. 

The imrovement of the administration and supervision of Christ- 
ian education in the local church is a major concern today. In many 
churches there is practically no supervisione There is little or no 
evaluation, no guidance for the individual teacher at his specific 
task, no measurement of results. Along with insufficient training of 
the minister for his educational. responsibility, we must admit a 
wide-spread neglect of the lay administrators of the Sunday church school, 


Often the general superintendent has no training for his job. 
He does not think of himself as "teacher" or as "educator", but only as 
organizer and promoter, His well-intentioned methods may defeat the 
best educational aims. He often does not know what is needed, If he is 
aware of need he does not know where to turn for heln. 


It would seem that in-service training —- that is, growth 
through guidance on the job, in witch there is such great promise — 
depends to a large extent upon improvement in administration and 
supervision in the local church. We must reach and train those who 
so largely determine the conditions under which the teacher works. 
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Fortunately there arə hopeful signs of an awakened lay interest. 
From over the country in recent months*come reports of revitalized or new 
superintendents fellowships. Gatherings of superintendents have frequently 
brought out double the anticipated attendance, Perhaps the time is here 
fcr extensive effort toward the improvement of adminisration and super- 
vision in the church school. 


Educationally, something must hapven to the whcle structrre 
of nany local churches before teachers will see much point in being train- 
ed for their jobs. How can we expect lay workers to be greatly coneérn— 
ed about adequate preparation and a hich devotion to their task in churches 
where nothing very much is happening to persons, nor has hapnened to then 
for perhaps aany years? We fail to reach the local church worker because 
various bottlenecks prevent our getting to him. But we fail to reach 
him largely because what we have to say about the necessity of training 
sees so irrelevant to his situation or to his present concept of vhat 
Christian education is. 


XII. THE ESSENTIAL ROLE OF ALL PARTICIPANTS 
One other observation should be made about leadership education 
that is that our efforts throughout the church ouzht to be directed 
consciously toward making every person in the church aware of the 
imortance of his essential role. Each person who participates at all 
hesen educational function in the group. From a Christian point of 
view a leader ig not scmeone who does sonetning for or to other peaple. 
He is one who shares with other people and learns from them while he 
guides and helns then in learning. There has come to be a renewed 
interest on what is known as functional leadership., This means that a 
~erson remains always a member of the group on a par with everyone else 
in it, but thet he is privileged to give counsel and help and leader 
ship at points at which he has particular capacity and evokes a natural 
response fran his group, Therefore, while he is leading at one point he 
is being led at many others. He is not above or beyond the group. 
He is one of the group. He leads as he serves and only as he serves, 


Fron this noint of view many nore parsons might be led to see the 
imortance of their function. Fron this broad base a much larger number 
of key Leaders could be emerging. 


Many persons feel that the war set going a revolution in ed- 
ueation which will have tremendous eff@ts. New methods by which millions 
upon millions were quickly trained for new jobs and for the comm] ex 
business of war have called in question many time-honored methods. 

Pop exXanple, visual method has cut the time of many training processes 
from 40 to 60%. How much of the technique suited to science and industry 
san be carried over in other types of education is not yet clear but 

the effects are already being felt, especially in the.realn of Visual aid, 


Then, too, the way in which millions of persons were enlisted 


for volunteer services requiring arduous training and many hours of 
often difficult labor, has caused the church once nore to ask where in the 
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reali of motivation we can find for neace the equivalent of war. 


XIII. LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Leadership development will always remain a najor problem in 
Christian education. People are fond of talking about it as if by finding 
whe right formula we cofild settle it once for all and get on with the 
business of the church. But leadership development is fundamentally 
wrapped up with continuing growth and development. It has to do with 
persons. And persons grow and change. It has to do with human institu- 
sions. And institutions are not static. New life pushes up constantly 
to break old forms and molds. New situations demand new solutions. 


We need to understand the dynamic relationship which exists 
between a vital program really meeting human need and the natural, spon- 
taneous Leadership potential thrown up by such a program, Leadership 
training to perpetuate an activity or function that is al ready outworn 
or totally inadequate toʻits task, is far different from Leadership 
guidance in a creative program which is responding sensitively to the 
pressures of human need. We are always in danger of being deluded in 
religious institutions because religion involves so much which seeus 


"given," fixed, ever the same, unchanging. But in fact there is nothing 
so eversnew, so varied, so dynamic and revolutianary as Christianity. 

No teacher's task is the same this week as last because each child 

before him has lived the intervening week. 


As George A. Coe said so well years ago, "The church as an 
educational institution is primarily a fellowship of older and vounger 
persons." Christian education in the broad sense and in a basis sense 
is the Christian community sharing its life with all growing persons, 
its tradition, its experience, its hope, its faith, its mission. The 
adequate teaching of the content of the Christian faith is not possible 
apart from this total sharing of life. Nor is complete Christian nurture 
possible apart from adequate teaching of content. Yet one cannot escape 
the conviction that Christian faith and Christian conduct are not based 
primarily upon intellectual knowledge but upon appreciations, attitudes 
and affections. These are products of family and group life, taught 
nore unconsciously than consciously. 


The church, then looks for a leadership program that can perceive 
and guide the creative functions by which the family of the church, with 
spontaneity but in ordered fashion, brings the riches of Christ and His 
Kingdom to bear on human life. It ig no longer a question only of improv- 
ing the Sunday school, or setting up a new youth program or launching 
a program of parent education. It isa questicn of how to revitalize 
the total church as a fellowship so that it is redemptive in quality. 


Jesus taught in the synogogues, but he could not exert his nN 
leadership within the framework of the church of his time. This is? aw 
simply to imply that we must be alert to the explosive power of real 

~. leadership and of new wavs of releasing Jeadership. We must beware 
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that the church which has always stoned the prophets does not fail to see 
the points at which human life is being most drastically touched and 
changed today, Said a church leader recently: 


"A survey of (this county) showed clearly that the cooperative was 

a far more potent force in education than the thirteen churches. 
Whereas the churches are begging leaders of any kind for a program 
jargely traditional and nonproductive, the cooperative is getting 
excellent leadership and carrying on a successful training program," 


We have said that the leadership sducation problem is a con- 
tinuous problem, and that is true, but there is an immediate need of 
gigantic porportions. We must develop an adequate educ-tional phil- 
osophy in line with a Christian view of man, which takes full account of 
modern scientific findings, 

Is it true of the church that so much enerzy 
and money goes into a ponderous machinery which we are unwilling to \, 
evaluate that we have too little left for exploration of the truly 
creative? The atom bomb made huge fleets of heavy bombers and large 
contingents of infantry obsolete overnig’t. But it will be a long tine 
before the military mind accommodates itself to that fact, Perhans much 
of our educational approach for which we desperately seek "Leadership" 
is likewise outmoded, 


XIV, CONCLUSION 


Do we still have confidence in the American Sunday school teacher? 
We answer with a most definite, "Yes," It is unimeginable what our 
present spiritual status would be, had we not have had the patient, 
persistent,- often long-suffering Sunday school teachers — two million 
strong — who have labored Sunday after Sunday — often poorly qualified, 
frequently unencouraged and many times unrecognized. 


In spite of all the criticisms which we and others have made of 
t we nust still admit that the American Protestant Sunday school 
teacher has made a contribution to American life which has been unexcel led, 
The strength of American Protestantism is, in large aeasure, the result 
of faithful lay teachers. There can be a glorious tomorrow because of 
a great yesterday, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


l. That the International Counci? of Religious Education invite the 
American Association of Theolégical Seminaries to join with the 
Council in setting up a committee consisting of five members from 
each agency to study the wavs in which the International Council 

of Religious Sducation, its constituent Boards of Christian Education, 
and the Theological Seminaries may coonerate nore fully (1) in 
helping seminary students and ministers to understand, accept, and 
fulfill their irmortant responsibilities in Christian education 

and (2) in the recruiting and prenaration of professional workers 

in Christian education. 
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That the International Council of Religious Education invite the 
Council. of Church Boards of Education to join in forming a committee 
consisting of five meabers from each agency to study ways in which 
the Council, its constituent Boards of Education and the church- 
related colleges may cooperate (1) in the nore effective prenambion 
of all college young neople for Christian service in chureh and 
comunity, and (2) in the recruiting and training of young people 
for full-time Christian service. 


That provision be made through one of the following means for atten- 
tion to problems of affording a more adequate professional leader- 
ship in Christian education! 


1. Through joint action by the Federal Council and the International 
Council, broadening the scope of the new Commission on the 
Ministry; 


2, Through creation of a new department in the International Council; 


3. Through adding to the staff and extending the responsibilitic 
of the International Council Department of Leadership BducatYoné 


This department or commission would: 


1. Work for wider recognition of the importance of a larger 
and better trained professional leadership in Christia: 
education; 


2. Cooperate with boards of Christian education and with colleges 
and seminaries in selective recruiting for the vocation of 
Christian educations 


3. Carry on necessary research concerning needs and opnortuniti¢s 
in the teaching ministry; 


A, Help to promote accentance of minimum standards of training, 
salaries, and job security; 


5, Act as a clearing house and placement bureau for agencies and 
for workers in Christian education; 


6. Encourage greater training opnortunities for those wishing 
to enter Christian education as directors in local churches, 
weekday school teachers, church social workers, etc, 


That special emphasis be Bid throughout the church on the training 
of lay leaders, with special attention to the selection and train- 
ing of lay men and women for volunteer service in the church school, 
Such an emphasis needs to be strengthened in our denominational 

and interdenominational youth, younz adult and adult movements. 


That Boards of Christian Education teke everv step possible to 
provide the leadership and the funds for more laboratory schools 
and workshons. These have proved a most fruitful means of im- 
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proving the teaching work of the church, They generally need 
liberal subsidies in leadership end funds. In many areas strong 
schools of high standard can best be provided cooperatively. 


That denominational Boards of Christian Education and their field 
forces be urged to supplement the current and commendable intense 
promotion of leadership education denominationally with a recog- 
nition that for hundreds of communities a cooperative approach 

to leadership education seems to offer the best means of affording 
opportunities to all the churches and of sharing the best in com- 
munities! resources. The community school is by no means the 
whole answer to the leadership problem; yet it is one tried and 
proven means which can be vastly extended and improved. 


That the International Council provide in the near future for 
full and careful consideration of leadership education in all its 
aspects by all the program committees of the Council so as to 
facilitate a more coordinated arnreach, and so as to eliminate, so 
far as possible, confusion and uncertainty concerning both theory 
and practice in leadership education. 


That because there is an immediate need, without further researoh 
or study, the Council give recognition and encouragement of the 
American Sunday school teacher by the use of radio, magazine 
articles, movies, signboard, and other media of publicity. 


SUPPLEMENT TO LEADERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GENERAL CHURCH BOARDS 32 
OF EDUCATION AND DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 
AND DENOMINATIONAL SEMINARIES 





In connection with this report, an attempt was made to discover 
wnat relationships prevail between General Church Boards of Education 
and Denominational Colleges and Seminaries. The Committee on Leader- 
ship acknowledges its indebtedness to Dr. W, McFerrin Stowe, Director 
Special. Training Enterprises of the Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, who carried on the detailed work of this inquiry. 


Four inguiries were sent? one to denominational colleges, one to 
general boards of education, asking about their relationships to their 
colleges, one to denominational then logical seminaries, and one to gen- 
eral, beards of education inquiring into their relationships to their 
sominaries. 


A summary of the replies to the four questionnaires is presented 
here. 
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WNOMINATION.L COLLEGES 


I. FINDINGS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT TO D 











Questionnaires were sent in the name of the International. Souncil, 
of Religious Education to 265 colleges on June 21, 1945. One hundred 
and thirty replies were received by October 24, and on that date a second 
copy of the questionnaire was sent to each college which had not returned 
the first one. Sighty-three additional questionnaires were sent December 
10, making the total sent a348. As of January 24, 1946, there were 207 re- 
turned, which is approximately 4 60% response. 


Several difficulties arose for those answering the questionnaires. 
These were centered primarily around the terminology used in the quest- 
ions which did not coincide with the terminology used by all of the de- 
nowinations. Most of those answering the questions were able to do so 
in spite of this divergency, but sometimes two schools of the same denon 
ination answered a question completely differently because of this. Some 
denominations do not have a General Board of Education in the sense that 
the term is Used in the questionnaire, but have state, conference, boards 
of education; others have both. 


Still ancther difficulty in drawing from these inquiries an accurate 
picture of conditions within the colleges arises from the different types 
of personality possessed by these answering the questions. An optinistic 
person is likely to nake ecndi.ticns sound as if they were better tkan they 
actually are; a pessimistic person at tines fails to see all the good 
there is in the situation. Both types are evidenced in the answers re- 
ceived, Yet everything considered, it seens that a rather accurate pic- 
ture can be dram cf réligicus conditions and relationships within our 
church colleges. There follows a list cf the questicns and a resune of 
the answers received. 





Q. 1. Does your college have a close nelaticnsh to your denomi- 
nation's general, board of educaticn? 





Tne vast majority of the colleges reported that there is a close re- 
Jationship. 4 number of them reported that their denomination had no 


veneral board, but that they did have an intimate relationship with the g2 
„nod, conference, or association to which they are related. Only approx- 
ately 12% answered "no" to this question, and 11% answered "fair." The 
aller denominations with fewer colleges (such as the United Brethern 

in Chrást, the Reformed in Christ, the United Lutheran, the Norwegian 
lutheran, and the Evangelical) usually seem to have the closest affiliations; 
f the larger denominations the Presbyterian U.S.A, indicated the closest 
pelatLonse 


Q, 2. What services are rendered your college by your general board? 
a, Financial? b, Advisory? c., Teaching? d. Other service? 





One hundred thirty-seven colleges, almost 66%, reported that they re- 
ceived Financial aid from their general boards. This aid in certain cases 
somes directly from the funds of the board and somtines is from the 
govern:ng body of the church and allocated by the board. By subtracting those 
that have no general. board, the percentage becomes approximately 75%, For 
sone colleges, this is only a few dollars a year, while for others the total 
reported is the major portion of their income. 


It is interesting to note that almost exactly the same number of col- 
leges receive advice as receive financial aid f rom their general board. Ons 
hundred thirty-five colleges, or approximately 65%, reported advisory aid 
fron the general board, Many of these are the same schools that receive 
financial aid, but not all. There are indications that other colleges re~ 
ceive advisory aid as they listed it under some other head. Practically 
all of the colleges that have general boards seem to be served to some de= 
gree in this manner. 

Practically none of the mlleges receive direct teaching aid froma 
board but several schools report a visitation by staff members to the 
camuses. Also. some boards have a teacher placement bureau to help col- 
leges find faculty members. Some pay the salary of and so furnish a teacher 
of 3ible or religious education in certain colleges, Some boards give 
promotional help and publicity aid to a college or colleges. Some give 
financial advice and help carry out financial campaigns sponsored by the 
colleges. 


In conclusion, it should be said, however, that although nany receive 
advisory aid, for many colleges it is very slight and lacks the authority 
of knowledge and experience which nany colleges seek, 


Q. 3. Dothe courses in religious education taught in your college 
include the program and procedure of religious education in 


the local churches of your denomination? 


Tas answers to this question are very revealing. Two hundred and 
five colleges answered this question. Of these, 7 reported no courses in 
relizious education; one of them is planning one; 99 colleges answered 
"yess 32 answered. "partially"; 67 answered tno". This indicates that in 
less than half of the colleges surveyed can 4 student adequately study 
iis denomination's progran of religious education even if he so desires, 
and as the answers to guestion 10 will indicate, practically none are re- 
quired to take any course in religious education, This may point to one 
of the major reasons why denominational college graduates are not able to 
zive skilled leadership to the educational program in the local Ghurches. 


Q. 4. Do you use any staff members of your general board of educa~ 





tion as consul. tants in planning any part of your college 
curriculum? 


To i this question 204 replied. One hundred and thirty-two, which is 
apnroxinately 65%, answered "no," There were 37 who answered "yes" which 
is approxiuately 18%. Sixteen answered "partially" and 8 answered "occa— 
sionally," which would be approximately 7-3/4% and 4%, respectively. The 
schools that received help in planning curriculum seen to receive it pri- 
marily in regard to the courses in Bible and religion. Aside from this, 
the vast majority of colleges do not look to nor expect help frem their 
general boards of education. 


Q, 5. Do you use any staff members of your general board of educa~ 
tion for any teaching in classes or as resource persons for 
Classes? 








Two hundred and ene answered this question, and of this number 177, or 
88%, answered "no." Eight replied "yes" and 16 said Noecasionally." One 
reported that staff members teach "short courses." Some who replied "no" 
indicated that staff persons did fron time to time speek in college chapel, 
One person nay have expressed the feeling of nany when he wrate that they 
would like to have this service, but that the staff was not large enough’ 
to furnish such a service. 


Q. 6 a. Do you have in your library available to the students the 
booklets and manuals on religious education pubhished by your 
general board of education?. 


b. Are new books on religious education being added to your 
library? 








Several of the smaller denominations do. not have such manuals or c00k= 
lets as referred to in the "a" portion of this question, and therefore 
only 199 answers were received. Of this nunber, 163, or 824, replied that 
such resources are available. Thirteen colleges answered "go" to this 
question, 18 said "pertially" and 5 failed to answer this section of the 
question, indicating that the answer was no." This is a fine record if 
this is an accurate pic ture. 


The section of this question asking about books on religious education 
brought an equally heartening reply. Fron the 202 schools thich answered 
this, 183 were in the affirnative, 6 in the negative, 5 indicated that they 
bought sone, and 8 failed to answer this section of the question, indica~ 
ting that the answer is "no." This indicates that between 90% and 95% 
of the colleges surveyed think they have comparatively modern libraries in 
the field. of religious educatione 


Q. 7. Does the general board of education have my program for or 
give any help to tne students in your college?, Describe.. 
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Approxinately 29% answered that the general board had no progran for 
ner did it give any help to the students of their. colleges.. There were 
59 out of 202 who gave this negative answer., A study of those schools 
which reported a program or help fron this source indicabed a variety of 
services by the general board which ranges from financial to field Fos 
By far the largest help comes in the forn of scholarships and loan / whic 
are administered by the general educational agency of the church,. For ty- 
six per cent of the colleges reported such assistance for the students. 
However, in nany cases these loans or scholarships are available only to 
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ninisterial or other "life service" students, 


Other areas of help given are through a general program for students 
such as the Baptist Student Union, through help in planning and conduct~ 
imz religious emphasis weeks, and by furnishing student workers for cai 
pises. Sone General Boards are helping the students, but if the 29% that 
mevered "no" are added to those which are helping only ministerial students, 
ibis Clear that almost 50% of the colleges are getting no help for the 
yst najority of their students. 

Q. 8. Ane there any cooperative enterprises sponsored jointly bj 

your coliego and the general board of education? Describe. 


To this question, 84 colleges answered "no." This was 57%. From those 
answering in the affirmative, we get varied projects described. Here again 
religious emphasis week is listed in some 14 schools as a joint enterprise. 
Also joint publicity for the cclleges and joint financial campaigns and 
sinveys are cited as areas of cooperation. Youth organization, conferences 
and cams Olso are co-sponsored. In a few schools the Bible chair is main- 
tained througn financial cooperation between the college ond the general, 
bord, There seems to be no general pattern followed by general boards in 
this “rea, and in sone situntions it is boing neglected or ignored. 


Q. 9. Do any professors of your college teach leadership education 





courses in local churches? Hold Bible Conferences? 


Ali of tie colleges excent 7 answered this in the affirmative. A few 
of these aodified this "yes" by adding "occasicnally" or "sometimes," but 
an overwhelming majority indicated that certain professors give leader 
stip to local churches through leadership courses and Bible conferences. 


pa 


Q. 10a. What courses in Bible and religious education are offero 
by your college? 





The answer tc this question cannot be tabulated by percentage very 
eisily, but it does indicate very definite tronds. It can be said that 
the average college surveyed gives from & to 10 ccurses in Bible and re- 
lizious education. Some schorls cffer many more, having 20 to 30 courses 
in alls sone offer fower, having only two or three listed, Practically 
every institution offers a survey of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
cnt, the life of Christ, and è course on the Prophets. Most of thon 
ave a survey course in the philosophy of religious education. It scons 
probablo that nost of these colleges have not given careful study to their 


Curriculum in religion recently. 





b., How pany hours of work in religious education are required? 


liany of those who answered the questionnaire wore confused at this 
Pint and did not scen to understand the difference between religious edu- 
on and Bible. However, after careful study of this answer in rola- 
ticn t> the other sections of question 10, it seems clear that at Least 
1% of these colleges definitely do not require any course in religious 
‘uention for graduation. Sone of these and nost of the others require 
loo» raigicus education; tut it seans likely that if the accurate 
dicture could be zetten that less than 15 schools out of the total of 207 
Notun Ly require a regular student to take a single course in religious 
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Ce What courses are required in religious education? 

The answer to this question showed the confusion in the minds of some 
vho listed courses in Old Testament and New Testament in answer to this ine 
quiry about religious education. Only 5 colleges listed an actual course 
in religious education as a requirement. It is interesting to note that 
practically none of the colleges consider any course in religious education 
either in principles or techniques of enough importance to require it. 

Only 5 colleges out of 207 do. An insight into why this may be true is 
given by one college vhich said that the seminaries do not want religious 
education majors. Another college described a program demanding religious 
education which they had abandoned because of its unpopularity. 


de How many students elect religious education as a major com- 
pared with elections in other fields? 





At this point the confusion in terminology between "Bible" and "peoli- 
zious education" makes it impossible to formulate accurate findings. Those 
answeping so often included Bible majors in their estimate of the number as 
shom by their answers to other sections of this question that there is no 
way of knowing when they are referring actually to religious educaticn majors 
and when not. It seems, however, as the answers to this are studied in the 
light of answers to other sections of this question that few are majoring 
in religious education in any of the colleges. 


e. How many hours of Bible are required? 


Only 14 colleges reported that no Bible is required. Some few re~ 
quire only one ‘three-hour course, but the majority demand six or eight hours 
in Bible for graduation. A few have their requirements as high as sixteen 
or twenty hours of Bible study for each student greduating. 


f. What courses are required? 


In some schools the students may elect whatever courses they wish to 
neet the Bible requirements. The majority of colleges, however, require 
either Old Testament, New Testament, or the life of Christ, or require two 
of these or all three. A few require a course on the history of their de- 
nomination, and some a course on the Prophets. 


Q. 12. What relationship does the college have with local churches? 


Tae answer to this inguiry indicates that in only a few instances is 
there a formal tie-up between the college and the local churches. However, 
the unofficial. relationship is very cooperative and cordial in most in~ 
stances, Presidents and faculties teach, preach, and lead in the churches; 
students attend and participate; ministers cooperate with faculties and 
students. The spirit in almost every gituation indicates a cooperative and 
cordial relationship. Only four answered "none" to this question, 


Q, 12. What is your college doing to help relate students and the 
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Local churches? 





The response at this point indicates goodwill, but not a great deal 
af good planning. The range of answers includes the whole ganut from "every 
thing possible" to "ot much." The majority testify that they urge the 
students to attend and at least 12 require attendance = some of these are 
junior colleges for girls. Activities by students in the church progran 
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is urged by many schools and some have deputation and gospel teams and à 7 
planned field work, Many colleges have the ministers of the various de= 
nominations to speak in their chapel and sme send lists of names of stue 
gents to the pastor of the denominational church to which they belong. 

Buses are provided by a few colleges and organizations and Sunday school 
classes are made available. One of the most interesting statements was 

that "the faculty set the example." About 25 colleges indicate that they 
nave a carefully organized program to help establish thig relationship 
between the students and the local churches. Careful planning and conscious 
effort is not evidenced in most situations, however. 


Q. 13. Does the college consciously seek to develop lay leadership 
for locai churches? In what way? 


Only 144% (30 colleges) answered by saying "no" or leaving this 
blenk, that they do not consciously seek to develop leadership, The other 
es (177 colleges) replied that they are seeking to develop lay leadership 
rhich is a very encouraging answer until. an analysis of the replies to the 
second half of the question is made, This indicates that the program in 
nost colleges to develop lay leadership is rather haphazard and inadequate. 
Then describing this program a good many indicated that their only plan 
vas by a "class," or by "encouragement," or by "participation" in a church 
or church school, or by a "prayer group," or "by example," or by a "lec— 
ture series.” Some colleges, however, describe a program that includes 
several of these as well as careful personal counseling. The impression 
left upon one studying the se answers is that the school officials hope 
that the students may be receiving guidance toward lay leadership but in 
verv few cases has there been careful study evolved into a constructive 
program to achieve -this purpose, 


Q. 14. Does the college consciously seek to develop young ministers? 
In what way? 


Since there were some schools for women included in the survey, not 
all the colleges could answer this question. From one women's college did 
coe the reply that they were trying to develop good wives for young min- 
isters and had been rather siccessful. Twenty-three colleges left this 
question unanswered and 16 answered it in the negative. However, when the 
vonen's colleges have been omitted the indications are that between 85% 
end 90% of the colleges do seek to develop young ministers. This is done 
primarily through counseling, encouragement, and financial aids (scholar- 
ships or loans), The indications are that most of the schools have a 
good progran for those students who have already decided for the ninistry, 
but are rather inadequate in helping others make this decision. 


Q. 15. Have there been any conferences between representatives of your 
college and the genéral board of p@ucation to discuss closer 
cooperation in training to serve local church needs? Describes 


Thirty-one per cent (65 colleges) answered this in the affirmative. 
The other 69% failed to answer it or replied "no." The descriptions where 
such conferences have been held are not adequate to reveal much of then, 
but the answers to the question as 4 whole shows clearly thet little has 


deen done in this area. 


Q.e 16, What other relationships not listed above does your college 
have with general board of education? 








Kost of the answers (67%) were either "none" or left blank, but 
several indicated that the college president was a member of the board, or 
that the general board helped in the annual religious emphasis week ox 
that the beard maintained a teacher placement bureau, In one or two col- 
Jeges the general board nominates the college president. Visitation by 
staff, communication by letter and public relations service were listed 
rather often also. 


Q. 17. In what other ways could your general board of education be of 
service to you? 





Almost 568% (117 colleges) failed to answer this question, or answered 
mene" indicating they did not want any closer cooperation. The answers 
fron the other 433% show various needs such as a desire for more financial 
aang help with financial campaigns, help in publicity for the colleges, 
ani solicitation of students, as well as teacher plecement bureaus. Several 
colleges want help in curriculum planning and counseling, but are rather 
emphatic in believing this should be done by an authority in the field and 
that the Boards should have experts in such fields as curriculum, finance, 
publicity, and recruiting. More visitation and closer cooperation is de= 
sired by many colleges. 


CONCLUSION 


The findings of this survey indicates that there is a cordial rela~ 
tionship in most places between general boards of education and denomina~— 
tional colleges and between these colleges and local churches. However, 
the majority of general boards are not helping their colleges at many places 
where help is needed; and most colleges do not consciously and intelli- 
gently relate. their students to local churches nor do the colleges 
usually consciously and intelligently select and develop future leaders 
in religion or religious education, either lay or clerical, These failures 
do not seem to be failures in desire or goodwill, but rather failures in 
insight and vision of planning ang procedure in carrying out this important 
function of their task, This is true of both the general boards anc the 
collegese 
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plene Christien College, Abilene, Texas 
grian College, Adrian, Michigan 

ibriznt College, Reading, Pennsylvania 
iderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, W. Va. 
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lufton College, Bluffton, Ohio 
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lentrel Coll McPherson, Kansas 
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hapman College, Los Angeles CAE, 
lifton Junior College, Clifton, Texas 


fkr College, Hartsville, 5. Carolina 
ollege of Emoria, Emoria, Kansas 

lege of va Caldwell, Idaho 

of the Ozarks, Clarksville, årk. 
of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
Nlorado Woman's College, Denver, Colo. 
Sheordia College, foorhead, Minnesota 
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Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell, S.D, 
Dana College, Blair, Nebraska 

Davidson College, Davidson, Ñ. Oar, 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, “.Va. 
Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Tex. 
Cet College, Defiance, Ohio 
Denison Univ., Granville, Mhio 
Dickinson OE: Carlisle, Pa 

» Cretes Nebraska 


Eastern Mennonite School, Harrisburg, Va. 
Elizabethtown College, Slizabetntow,Pa. 
Elmhurst College, Eluhurst, Illinois 
Emory and Henry College, Bncry,, Va, 
Erskine College, Yue West, 5. Carolina 


Evansville College, Evansville, ind. 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N.G 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Furman University, Greenville, S. Car, 
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Gardner Webb College, Boiling Springs, 
No,Carolina 
General Assembly's Training School for 
Lay Workers, Richmond, Virginia 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburz, Pa. 
Goshen Indiana 


College, Goshen, 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. 0, 


Gustavus fdolphus College, St.Peter, 
hitnnesota. 
Hampden-Sydney, Hampden-Sydnev, Virgin- 
ia. 
Hannibal—La Grange College, Hannibal, 
Missouri. 


Hanover College, Hanover, Indiena 
Hardin-Simmons Univ., Abilene, Texas 
Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New Lox 
Hastings College, Fastings, Nebraska 
Hesston College, Hesston, Kansas 
Hiwassee College, Madisonville, Tenn. 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 
Hope College, Holland, Michigan 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 


Huntington College, Huntington, Indiana 
Huntington College, Montgomery, Ala. 


Huron College, Huron, South Dakota 


Illinois Wes? 
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eyan Universi ty, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois 



































Janestorn College, Janestowm, N. Dakota 
Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Texas 
Judson Colleze, Marion, Alabama 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Kasas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky. 


afayette College, Easton, Pa. 

aGrange Sollese, La Grange, Georgia 
LaVerne College, La Verne, Calif. 
ees-lilcRae College, Banner Elk, N. Car, 
Leland College, Baker, Louisiana 
enoir-Khyne College, Hickory, N. Carolina 
lewis and Clark College, Fortland, Oregon 
bindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo,. 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn.. 
on Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas 
Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

uther College, Wahoo, Nebraska 

ynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Pherson College, McPherson, Kansas 


anchester College, N. Manchester, Indiana 
Merion College, Marion, Indiana 

Marion College, Marion, Virginia 

Bers Hill Junior College, Mars Hili, N. C. 
Martin College, Pulaski, Tennessee 
aryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

lercer University, Macor, Georgia 

leredith College, Raleigh, N. Carolina 
lessiah Bible College, Grantham, Pa. 
Midlend College, Fremont, Nebraska 

Miles College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 

i Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 
College, Statesville, N. Carolina 
College, Monmouth, Ilinois 
College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa, 
lorningside College, Sioux City, low 


Mt. Union College 
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Alliance, Ohio 
febraska Wesleyan Univ., Lincoln, Nebraska 
levberry College, Newberry, So. Cxcolina 
forman Junior College, Norman Park, Ga. 
Orth Central College, Naperville, Ill. 
orth Greenville Baptist Academy aid Junior 
Yollege, Tigerville, South Carolina 
Orthwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho 





t. Gretna Camp Meeting Assoc., Annville,Pa. 
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Oklahoze Bapt. Univ., Shamee, Okla. 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, D1. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, 
Washington 
Paine College, Augusta, Ceorgia 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 
Pasadena College, Pasadena, California 
Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, 9. 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky 
Presbyterian Junior College for Men, 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Queeris College, Charlotte, N, Carolina 


Randolph-Macon, Ashland, Virginia 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohi 
St. Mery's School Junior College, 
Releigh, N., Carolina 
t. Olaf College, Northfield, ltnnesota 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. Car. 
Salem College, Salem, “est Virginia 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 
Snead Junior Gollege, Boaz, Alabama 
Spartanburg Junior College, Sparantan— 
burg, S. Carolina 
Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Mo. 
Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, 
Mississippi 
Southwestern College of the Mississippi 
Valley, Memphis, Tennessee 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. 
Johnson 0. Smith University, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas 
John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 
Stillman institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Susquehanna University, Selinogrove,Pa. 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri 
ennessee College for Women, Murfrees— 
boro, Tennessee 
Tennessee Wesleyan, Athens, Tennessee 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas 
Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa, 
Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
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Janestorn College, Jamestowm, N. Dakota 
Jarvis Christian College, Ravkins, Texas 
Judson Collese, Marion, Alabama 


o> 


Juniata College, Funtingdon, Pa, 


Kasas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky, 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 

LaGrange Collece, La Grange, Georgia 
LaVerne College, La Verne, Calif. 
Lees—WicRae College, Banner Elk, N. Car, 
Leland College, Baker, Louisiana 
Lenoir-Khyne College, Hickory, N, Carolina 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo,. 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn.. 
Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas 
Louisiana Collese, Pineville, Louisiana 
luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

luther College, Wahoo, Nebraska 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 


McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 


Manchester College, N. Manchester, Indiana 
lbrion College, Marion, Indiana 
irion College, Marion, Virginia 
Wars Hill Junior College, Mars RE PUREA ve 
Martin College, Pulaski, Tennessee 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

llercer University, Macon, Georgia 

lisredith College, Raleigh, N. Carolina 
lessiah Bible College, Grantham, Pa. 
lidlend College, Fremont, Nebraska 

Miles College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Willsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 
“ississippi College, Linton, Miss. 

Ki ssourd Valley Coll ege, Marshall, Mi ssourt. 
ütchell College, Statesville, N, Carolina 
~“onnouth College, Monnouth, D linois 
‘ravian College for Women, Bethlehen, Pa, 
“rningside Cotlese, Sioux City, towa 
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it, Union College, Alliance, Ohio 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Newberry College, Newberry, So. Cevolina 
orman Junior College, Nornan Park, Ga. 
porh Central College, Naperville, IlL. 
forth Greenville Baptist Academy ad Junior 
Yollege, Tigervillle, South Carolina 
rthwest Nagarene College, Nampa, Idaho 


2 
rotna Camp Meeting Assoc., Annville,Pa. 
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Oklahoza Bapt. Univ., Shamee, 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, 
Washington 
Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 
Pasadena College, Pasadena, California 
Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, 0, 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky 
Presbyterian Junior College for Men, 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Queens College, Charlotte, N, Carolina 


Randolph-Macon, Ashland, Virginia 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohi 


St. Mary's School Junior College, 
Releigh, N. Carolina 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, !4nnesota 
Selem College, Winston-Salem, N. Car, 
Salem College, Salen, West Virginia 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 
Snead Junior Sollege, Boaz, Alabama 
Spartanburg Junior College, Sparantan— 
burg, 8. Carolina 
Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Mo.. 
Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, 
Mississippi 
Southwestern College of the Mississippi 
Valley, Memphis, Tennessee 
Southwestern University, Georgetom, Tex. 
Johnson 0. Smith University, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas 
John R. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 
Stillman institute, Tuscalooss, Alabama 
Susquehanna University, Selinogrove, Pa, 


arkio College, Tarkio, Missouri 

Tennessee College for Women, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee 

Tennessee Wesleyan, Athens, Tennessee 

Texas College, Tyler, Texas 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Tex, 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa, 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, 

Tennessee 
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winity University, San Antonio, Texas 


nion University, Jackson, Tennessee 
niversity of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
niversity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
niversity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
miversity of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
psala College, East Orange, New Jersey 


irinta Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
irginia Theological Seminary and 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Tamer College, Staten Island, New York 
Meldorf College, Forest City, Iowa 


African Methodist Episcopal T 
American Lutheran 

Associate Reformed 

Auwustana Lutheran 

Brethren in Christ 

Church of Brethren 

Church of Christ 

Church of God 

Yolored Methodist Episcopal 
Congregational Christian 
Qunberland Presbyterian 
lisciples of Christ 

Episcopal 

Dvangelical 

ivangelical. Lutheran 
tvangelical. and Reformed 
Mennonite 

Methodist Church 
issionary Baptist 


M . P 4 
4ssourt Synod Lutheran 
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Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 
Wayland College, Plainview, Texas 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 


Western Union College, La Mars, lowa 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
William Jewel] College, Liberty, 1o. 


Winebrenner Graduate School of Divinity, 


Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. Carolina 


Yori: College, York, Nebraska 
Young Harris Ccllege, Young Harris, Ga. 


DENOMINATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Moravian 

Nazarene 

Negro Baptist 

Negro Presbyterian 

Northern Baptist 

Norwegian Lutheran 

Presbyterian, U. S. 

Presbyterian, U. S. A. 

Reformed 

Seventh Day Baptists 

Southern Baptist 

United Brethren 

United Brethren in Christ 
(Old Consti.) 

United Lutheran 

United Presbyterian 

Wesley Methodist 

Colored Methodist 

Free Methodist 

TOTAL 207 
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FINDINGS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT TO GENERAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION CONCERNING TESIR RELATIONSHIP TO 


TEIR COLLEGES 








Questionnaires were sent to 40 denominational boards} replies were re- 
ceived from 21 beards (5234). These replies are revealing of general rola~ 
tionships, but at many points one could wish for more specific informa~ 
tion. 


Qe l. Does your gonoral board of education have a special program 
of work with the colleges of your church? Describe. 


Fourteen boards reported that they do have a special program for their 
colleges; the others say that they do not have such a program, or that 
there is very little program and it has not yet baen developod to a peint 
where it functions effectively. Those reporting a program included 
public relations, financial help, counseling on administration, help in 
program building, student programs, and teacher placement bureaus, In 
several denominations there seems to be a well-planned and carried cut 
program; in most of the others, however, this docs not seem to be true. 


Qs 2. If a staff mombor has primary responsibility for working with 
the colleges ef your church, please give his name and address. 


Nine beards reported that they have no one of special responsibility 
for working with tho colleges. Those reporting special persons in many 
cases have listed the executive secretat; of the board of education whe 
has this along with other duties. In a fow of the larger denominations, 
however, there seen to be large staffs who work primarily with the colleges 
Nemes wero listed by 12 boards, 


Qs 3, Does the general baard give any help in planning any part ef 
the curriculum for the colleges? ixplain. 


One-third of the boards answered that they do not give any help in 
planning the college curriculum, Five other boards said that their ror 
lation was only advisery., Twe others replicd that thoir help was on cer- 
tain courses, such as religious cducation and Bible, The answers would 
indicate that the celleges in many donominations do turn to their general 
board far advice and help at certain times in planning their curriculum, 


Qe 4a. De staff members ef the general board visit the collegos in 
behalf of the beard? How efton? 


Six boards answered that thoy did not have staff mombers visiting 
Campusos, and some of those boards de not have paid staff to carry on such 
Visitation, 


be Do staff members noct any classes in tho celloge during th 
yoar, eithor as teachors or as resource persons? How many 
staff mombors do this? In how many collegas? 


Bight of the beards reported that thoy make visits at least annually 
to the campuses of their colleges, It seems that it is net the practica 
in most colleges for the staff member of the general beard to meet any 
Classes cither as a teacher or reseureo person, However, this is. done 
by six of the denominational beards. 


t~ 
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c, State the nature of other services in each college. 





Eleven boards reported that they do not render any other services 
to their colleges. The other ten reported some service, including ad- 
dresses to the student body, meeting the faculty, student interviews, 
summer programs, counselling on faculty and finances and administration, 
and public relations. 

The answers to Question 4 indicate visitation to the campuses by 
board staff members, but does not reveal any great program of service 
which may be rendered, 


Q. 5. Does the general board have any relationships to students 

of the colleges? Explain, 

Nine general boards reported that they do not have any relationships 
to students within the colleges. It may be that some of these have over- 
looked the student program and should not have answered this in the neg- 
ative, The twelve boards which reported some program more often ref erred 
to scholarships and loans than anything else. However, a number spoke 
of their student program and conferences, service projects, and summer 
work, It seems that this is a point where further study needs to be 
made to find out just what is being done and what is not being done for 
students by denominational boards. 


Q. 6. Does the general board have any relationship to students 
_of your denomination in state and independent colleges and 
universities? Explain. 


Here again nine boards reported no help or pogram for students in 
independent colleges and universities. Twelve reported such a program 
and included in this are Bible chairs, university preachers, visitation 
and contacts, financial help, and student program. It is’ interesting to 
note that certain boards reported in the affirmative on Question 6, but 
in the negative on Question 5. This seems to be inaccurate, but if it 
is true, a rethinking of the board program is definit ely indicated. 


Q. 7. Does the general board conduct any special enterprises at 
your colleges?, If so, describe the activities. 





Thirteen boards either failed to answer this or answered it in the 
negative. The eight which did give an affirmative reply included in their 
description of the activities: finances for religious emphasis speakers, 
students! conferences, vocational institutes, leadership schools, etc. 


Qe 8. What aid do the colleges seek from the general board? 
a, Financial 





Wine boards reported that the colleges ĉo not seek any financial 
aid from them, The other twelve boards reported that they give wome 
help or furnish financial agents, or reco:mend apportionments, or supply 
the general budget. There seems to be no pattern followed by various 
denominational groups. 


be Advisory 


Hight boards declared that the colleges do not seek advisory help 
fron them. Three others said that this is done at times, and the other 





nine reported that the colleges do seek such help. 


Cs Jeaching service 


Only seven boards reported that they offer teacher service to the 
colleces. This is in the form of a teacher placement bureau in several 
of the denominations, 


d. Other service 


Fifteen boards said that there are no additional services which the 
colleges seek, Yeveral of the others listed financial help, visitation, 
counseling, and public relations as areas where help is sought. 


Q. 9. Does the general board supply the library or prefessors 
of religious education or the students with booklets and 
materials concerning the denomination's program of reli- 
gious education? Describe. 





Eleven boards reported that they do not furnish the library, the 
professors of religious education, or the students with the booklets 
and manuals of the denominational board of education. Several others 
said that they do it to a limited degree or upon request. Only two 
boards answered this completely in the affirmative. This would indicate 
that most denominational boards have not felt this of sufficient im- 
portance to carry it out. 


Q. 10. Have there been any conferences between representatives of 
the general board and of the colleges to discuss more ef= 
fective pre-seminary training and better preparation for 


effective lay lendership? Describe results, 





Thirteen boards reported thet there have been certain conferences 
to discuss more effective pre-seminary training and better preparation 
for effective lay leadership. ‘ome of these said that it was several 
years ego, and others indicated that such conferences have not been 
frequent. Those answering "yes" did not give enough detail to draw any 
conclusion, but at this point, there seems to have been cooperative 
planning. 


Q. 11. Do you consider graduates of your colleges well trained 
for lay lecdership in local churches? _Do they know the 
program and organization? 


In answer to this question, the vast majority of the boards replied 
tnat they do not think that the graduates of their denominational colleges 
are well trained for local church leadership. Only two replied in the 
affirmative, Several said that in certain schools they were; in other 
schools they were not. The answers, however, indicate that those fill-. 
ing out these questionnaires feel that students are not leaving the 
colleges equipped to take on local church leadership responsibility. 

QP aes How can the colleges better train for membership_and 

leadership in local churches? 





Seven boards answered this question by sreying that they do not 
know, or by failing to answer at all, Among the answers which were re- 
ceived most frecuently were? "stronger faculty"; "moe religious at- 
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mosphere"; "full-time director of religious life"; "clear tie-up 
with local church pastors"; "more practical courses"; "more re— 
quired courses"; "well-planned participation in field work"; 
"counseling, guidance, and encouragement." 


Q. 13. Do you feel, that attendance at one of your denomi- 
nation's colleges increases a person's interest in 


the church and nis service to it? What condition 
in the college makes for this result? 


Z a 





It is interesting to note that although it was not felt that 
the colleges were turning out well-trained leaders for local. 
churches, yet two-thirds of those answering this question believe 
that something in the college atmosphere and through the relation 
ship of faculty and classes increases a personal interest in the 
church by attending a denominational college. Only seven boards 
failed to answer this, or answered it in the affirmative. Some 
remarks which threw light on the thinking of those answering this 
question are: "depends on home"; "if faculty is Christian"; 
"where students are active." The majority of the denominational 
boards represented are definitely leaning toward attendance of 
denominational colleges for creation of interest in students. 


Q. 14. How can general boards of education helo make more 
efficient and more Christian the influence and train- 
ing in church colleges and universities? 


Here again one-third of the boards did net try to answer this 
question, Others answering it listed stronger faculty, stronger 
student program, university pastors, cooperative program between 
colleges and loca? church and general boards, careful choice of 
trustees and administrator, and opportunities for Christian serv- 
ice provided for college students. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be said that in approximately one-half of the denomi- 
nations there is some type of cooperative program between the 
gencral board of education and the colleges. In certain other sit- 
uations there are cooperative enterprises, but in at least two- 
thirds of the denominations reporting, the plan seems to be inade- 
quate and usually lacks a general program of cooperation between 
the general board of education and the denominational colleges. 
This indicates a need for a new study of the relationships, of the 
mutual responsibilities, and of the possibilities of strengthening 
both prograns through well-planned cooperation. 





GaN¢2aL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
REPLYING 


(COLLEGES) 


American Lutheran Church, Board of Christian Higher Education 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Synod, Board of Parish Education 


Church of the Brethren, Board of Christian Education 

Church of God, Board of Christian Education 

Churches of God in North Aserica, General Eldership Board of 
Education 

Church of the Nazarene 

Congregational Christian Churches, Division of Christian Education 


Disciples of Christ, Division of Christian Education 


Evangelical] Church, Board of Christian Education 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Board of Christian Education 
and Publication 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. (Inc.), Department of 
Religious Education . . 

Northern Baptist Convention, Board of Education and Publication 


The Methodist Church, Board of Education 


Presbyterian Church in U.S., Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication 

Presbyterian Church in U.S,4,, Board of Christian Education 

Protestant Episcopal, Division of Christian Education, National 
Council 


Reformed Church in America, Board of Education 


United Brethren in Christ, Board of Christian Education 
United Church of Canada, Board of Christian Education 
United Lutheran Church in America, Board of Education 
United Presbyterian Church, Board of Christian Education 
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FINDINGS po QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT ' TO DE DEI OMINATIONAL | SEMINARIES 


Questionnaires were sent in the name of she International Council 
of Religious Education to 61 seminaries. Of ee replies were re- 
ceived frou 53 sewinaries (87%) an unusually fine percentage. 


The difficulties faced by those answering the questionnaire were 
numerous. Certain denominations do not have a genera] board of educa— 
tion in the sense it is used in the questionnaire. Many denominations 
have a board of higher education and a Sunday school or local church 
board with little or no relationship one to the other. The question- 
naire assumed at least a close relationship or even unity. Another 
element of difficulty was a lack of recognition for a conference, state, 
or synod's relationship to the seminary. Certain questions were not 
explicit enough to be clearly understood. 


As always, there was the difficulty o different personal attitudes 
and pre-determined ideas entering into the answers and coloring thea. 
another element was the little time that was given, it seems by nost 
persons to think through the answers and so sometimes obviously they are 
incomplete, Incomplete as the results are, certain attitudes, condi- 
tions, and trends are yet discernible and worthy of study. 


Q. l. Does your seminary have a close relationship to your denon 
ination s general board of “education? Describe. 


Seven seminaries reported that they have no general board of edu- 
cation; 23 reported a close relationship; 10 indicated the relationship 
is "fair"; and 13 replied "no", This means that 50% consider the re~ 
lationship as close, while 28% definitely do not. In some situations 
the hoard has jurisdiction over the seminary, but-in the majority of 
denominations the two are sé¢parate and nany who replied that the rela~ 
tion was close, hastened to add that each was autonomous. 


Q. 2. What services are rendered your seminary by your general 
board? 


Slightly over 20% (12 seninaries) either answered "none" or failed 
to answer this question, Almost 80% replied that they did receive 
certain services. The services rendered most often by the boards are 
in the realn ef finance, visitation, and advice or counsel. For many 
seminaries denominational literaturgis furnished, and in some, staff 
nenbers of the board teach short courses or act as resource persons 

in certain classes for a limited tine. 


Q.- 3. Does the progran of religious education taught in your 
seminary include instruction on the progran and procedure 
of religious education of vour denomination as pronoted 
by your general, board of education? 


Fifty-teo seninaries answered this inquiry, and of this nunber, 48 
were in the affirmative, which is 90%. Three replied "gone" or "pare 
tially" and two. said that they do not teach their denonination's s program 
of religious PEET EE If this be an accurate statement, then in many 
cases, it seers that students have been slow. toe learn or have failed to 
take such courses, for nany seninary graduates deo not seea to have this 
information. 








Q. 4. O you use steff members of your general board of education 
consultants in planning any part of your seminary curricul- 



















Approximately 52% (27 seminaries) answered this question in the nega- 
tive. The other 48% gave a reply in the affirmative, but the consultation 
ranges all the way from "rarely," to "on courses in religious education, " 
to "all changes of curriculum must have board of education approval,” It 
mould seem that in possibly 30% of the seminaries, board advice is of im- 
portance in planning the curriculum. 


Q. 


(or 


- Do you use staff members of your general boards of education 
for any teaching in classes or as resource persons for classes? 


The answers to this question show that in 23 seminaries (44%) board 
staff members are not used in classes. In some denominstions the staff is 
not full time or not large enough to render such service. Fourteen seminaries 
reported that this was done occasionally, and 15 (29%) replied in the af- 
firmative, which gives indication that it is a regular practice. 


Q. 6. Do you have in your library, available to the students, the 
booklets end manuals on religious education published by your 
general board of education? 








Two seminaries reported that there are no such materials. Five ree 
ported that they nave some of them in their library. Forty-six out of the 
3 reolied "yes." This indicates that denominational menuels are available 
to students desiring to use them. 


Q. 7. Does your zeneral boerd of education hrve any program for or 
give any help to students in your seminary? What Rely does 
it zive? 

The large part of the help given students by the general boards seems 

to be financial. Twenty seminaries (3@%) report no hel» for the students. 

of the 32 (613%) that reported help, 24 of tnem indicated thet this help 

Was financial. In some seminaries the eid was only financial, but in 

others this was but one of several points at which the student's life was 

touched, At least one denominational board brings some students to its 
heedcuarters for a visit. Others direct field work or give counsel to the 

Students, 


Q. 8. Are there any cooperative enterprises sponsored jointly by 
your seminary and your generel board of education? 








This question was answered in the negative by 573% (30) of the semina- 

ès, The other 424% cooverete in many different ways. Special courses 

fe reported by a number of schools. Summer orograns and field work are 

“operative enternrises in some places, and in others it-is a publicity 

Posran or recruiting for the ministry. 

% 9. Do professors in your seminary teach leadership educetion 

courses in local churches? Hold Bible conferences? Render 
other services? 


Svery seminary reports that their professors do teach leadership 
Purses and teach in Bible conferences. 
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Qe 10a, What courses in religious education are offered in your 
Nhat Courses in religious education, are of ered In your 
seminary? 


This question was answered with a deluge of catalogs as many of those 
answering felt that there were too many courses to list. The majority of 
the seminaries show a rather extended program in religious education, al— 
thowh a few list only one or two courses. Courses that seem to be offered 
nost are Organization and Administration of Religious Education, Principles 
of Religious Education, Philosophy of Religious Education, and Curriculum. 
The average number of courses offered each year seems to be from five to 
tene Some seminaries offer many more. 

b. How many hours of work are reguired in religious education? 

Only one seminary reported no work required in this field. Eighteen 
schools require from one to four hours, and the majority of the others 
demand six or eight hours of religious education. 


ce What courses are required in religious education? 


About one-fourth of the seminaries do not demand any specific course. 
Others require mostly the Educational Work of the Church, Organ izatiom-and 
Administration, and Principles of Religious Education. 


d. How many students elect religious education as a major com 
flow many StYuaenys. religious caucatlor SS = com 


— 


pared with the elections in other fields? 


Twenty seminaries said that they do not have majors, or left this 
question unanswered, Of. the remaining 33, ten declared that 10% or less 
majored in religious education. Twenty-three seminaries reported the per- 
centage of majors as above 10%. In most of these it seems that religious 
education falls behind the Biblical and his torical fields in number of 
majorse 


Qe 1l. Is there supervised field work in religious education in your 
seminary? Please describe the activities? 


——— a 


Thirty-five (66%) of the seminaries answered this affirmatively. 
lany others answered that their field work was not primarily in religious 
education. Only 5 seminaries answered in the negative, but it is im- 
possible to say how thorough or adequate this field work is. 


Qe 12. What other field work is offered in your seminary’ 





All but two seminaries reported additionel field work. It includes 
student pastorates, pastor's assistants, church school work, youth vork, 
settlement house and social work. Several schools report a required year 
of internship either between the second and third year, or on completion 
of the three years. 


Qe 13. What other relationships does the seminary have with local 
churches? lescribe. 


This question is answered primarily by listing things done by faculty 
end students in assisting a local church's program, such as preaching, 
teaching, singing, visiting, ete, Certain seminaries state that pastors 
of local churches teach certain courses in their seminary. 


Qe 14, .That courses are offered in your seminary which deal with 
the program of the local church? 


This was a poorly phrased question, for in many cases the answer ine 
cluded thirty or forty courses. In smaller seminaries there are fewer 
courses and in some only two or three were listed. Most seminaries include 
courses in preaching, pastoral theology, church organization, etc. The 
answer does show that there is no Consistent thinking on what courses are 
needede 


Q. 15. What other relationships not listed above does your seminary 
have with your general board of education? 


More than 714% (38) of the seminaries reported that there were no ad- 
ditional relationships. It is rather certain, however, that in many cases 
if the person answering the questionnaire had given more time and th night 
to it, other points would have been listed, The majority of those listing 
other areas included membership of the Board by certain seminary officials, 


Q. 16, Have there been any conferences held recently betreen re— 
presentatives of the seminary and your general board to dis~ 
cuss Closer cooperation between seminary training and local 
church needs? What have been the results of these conferences? 


Twenty-five seminaries reported a recent conference and a number more 
reported meetings either formal or informal in which both groups were re- 
presented, Twenty-one seminaries answered "no" or "none". This indicates 
that not more than one-half of the denominational boards and seminaries 
are planning jointly to meet their mutual problems. 


Q. 17. In what other ways could your general board of education 
serve you? 


Thirty of the 53 seminaries (56%) either failed to answer this ques- 
tion or answered it "none." Some of these indicated that they did not want 
further cooperation as it might endanger the autonomy of the seminary, 

Those suggesting further help desired, listed nost often financial, re— 
cruiting ministers, infornation and standards of other seminaries, and 
Cooperative projects, A number spoke in highly appreciative terms of the 
program as carried out by their general boards. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the questionnaire did notreceive all the information that 
night have been desired, yet it did reveal certain conditions and trends. 
The relationship of general boards and sezinaries is not in most situa 
tions a close working cooperation. They do not seen usually to have re- 
Cognized their7Q8spBnsibility to the students and to the churches which 
these students are serving and will serve, Without either group losing 
its autonony, it seems that the seminaries and the g eneral boards could do 
a much more constructive work if there were more unified planning and a 
keener realization of their common responsibility. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES REPLYING 


Anderson College and Theological Seminary, 4nderson, Indiana 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 


Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Bethany Biblical Institute, Chicago, Illinois 
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FIUDINGS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 53 
ENT TO GENERAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION CONOTRNING THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 


THEIR THECLOGIOAL SHMINARI=S 


Te 


Questionnaires were sent in the name of the International Council of 
Religious Education to forty general. boards of education, Replies were 
received from sixteen general boards, a 40% return, the smallest return 
which we had from any of the four questionnaires, Possibly the reeson for 
this is that a number of denominations do not have theological seminaries 
as such; however, many denominations which do have them failed to renly. 


As in the other questionnaires, certain difficulties arose in answer- 
ing the questionnaires because of variance in terminology used by different 
denominations, Most replies, however, seemed to indicate that the ques- 
tions were understood, The findings are auite revealing and verify the 
conclusions drawn from a study of the questionnaires sent to the theologi- 
cal seminaries. 


Q. 1. Does your general board of education have a special program 
of work with the seminaries of your church? if so, de- 
scribe it, 








Seven of the boards answered this question in the negative; nine an- 
swered it in the affirmative. The programs listed include supervision by 
the general board, membership of president of the seminary on the board, 
theological surveys, and financial assistance, Several boards answering 
"no" declared that there was cooperation, but that each was autonomous. 
It is certain thet some answering "yes" could have said the same, so it 
sees that more than 50% of the boards do have some slight program for 
the theological seminaries. 


Q 2. If a staff member has primary responsibility for working 


with the seainaries of your church, please give his name 
and address. 


The names of eleven men who have special responsibility in working 
wich the theological seminaries were listed. Sone of these persons have 
only this responsibility; others are general secretaries and this is 
mercly included among their other duties. It is hard to know exactly 
how many boards have a full-time employee working only with seminaries; 
likely very few. 


Q. 3, Docs your general board give any help to seminaries in 


planning their curricula? Indicate what help it gives to. each. 








Seven boards answered that they give no help to the seminaries in 
planning curriculum. Three other boards replied that they give help on 
request, The others seemingly give only a minimum of counsel at this 
Point, The planning of the curricula seems to be a function of the 
Seminary in most instances, 


Q. 4a, Do staff members of your general board visit seminaries? 
How often? 


Fifteen boards reported that staff members do visit in the seminaries, 
ost of these visits are made annually, but some as often as four times 
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be Do staff member meet any classes in the seminaries during 
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the year either as teachers or as resource persons? How many 
staff members do this? In how many seminaries? 


A majority of the boards reported that staff members do act as ræ 
source persons or teach certain classes for a limited time in the semin- 
aries. This, however, does not seem to be a frequent nor a well-planned 
Prom The limitation of the time of the staff member seems to be ir- 
volved. 


Ce State the nature of other services in each seminary, 


Other services that are isted ares counselling of students and faculty, 
vacation school institute, chapel services, conferences with deans and 
professors, educational day, presentation of hymnals, etc. 


The answers to the three parts of this question indicate that board 
members do visit the seminaries and do render some service in their visi- 
tation, 

Qe 5. Does your general board have my special reiation to er cooper- 

ation with the stidents of your seminaries? Explain, 


Six boards answered that there is no special relationship with the 
students in the seminaries, The other ten listed relationships including 
interviews and counselling, special courses and seminars and conferences, 
educational day, scholarships, and summer work, 


Qe 6. Does your general board have any, relationship to students of 
your denomination in other seminaries? If so, describe the 
nature of this relationship in cach seminary. 


Nine seminaries reported that they have no relationship to students 
of their denomination in other seminaries, Two other seminaries reported 
very little is being done, Two others reported that plans are under way 
for this type of program, The others reported visitation, special courses, 
counselling ane scholarships as evidence of their programs. Actually, 
there seems to be little done for students outside of their own seminaries. 


Qe 7. Does your general board conduct any special enterprises at 
vour seminaries? If so, name the seminaries and des 
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enterprises in each. 


Eleven seitinaries answered this in the negative; the others who do 
have joint enterprises, listed special courses, seminars, pastor s' schools, 
leaderghin education courses, and occasional conferences. Indications are 
that in only one or two denominations is there a great deal being done in 


this realme 


do the seminaries scek from your general board? 
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Seven seminaries receive financial aid from their general boards; an= 
other receives advice concerning financial matters; the other 50% do not 


receive aid of this type 


be Advisory 


Seven seminaries receive aid of an advisory type, according 55 
to their reports; four others receive this aid upon request or in sone 
special field, such as religious education. It vould seen that the 
seminaries do not turn to the Boards for authentic professional advice. 


C. Teaching service 





This question was not clear, and therefore was left unanswered ty a 
nunoer of boards. Those answering it usually answered it in the negative, 
understanding the question to mean, "Do the boards furnish teachers for 
the seminaries?" One or two cf those answering unjerstood this to mean a 
teacher placement bureau sponsored by the board. The answers to this 
question do not give a clear picture because of this misunderstanding, but 
they show that likely there is no teacher placement bureaus in nost boards 
and likely no teaching done by board members within the seminaries. 


d. Other service 


Twelve boards left this question blank or ansvered it "none." The 
other four boards answered, "chapel services, literature, and promotion," 


The answers to the four parts of this question seem to show that the 
general boards do not usually serve the seminaries very effectively in 
these realms. 





Q. 9. Does your general board have an "educational day" at the sem- 
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inaries during the, year? What are the usual features of it? 


Here again the question may have been misunderstoadl, as only one 
board answered in the affirmative; the other fifteen answered "no." It 
may be, however, that in some other deriominations that special days are 
held in seminaries when staff members of che general voard of ecucaticn 
present their denominational progran. 


Q. 19. Does your general board supply the libraries in the seni- 
naries or the professors of religious education or the 
5 


students with booklets and manuals published by the beard? 


Describe this service. 

These boards gave a negative reply; six others replied that this was 
done on request or oceasionally. Sc it seems that only in seven denoni— 
nations where the information is available are pamphlets and manuals sup- 
plied tc students, professors, and libraries. 


Q. 11. Is there supervised field work in religious education in 
your seminaries? Describe. 


To this question seven replied in the negative: the other nine re- 
plied affirmatively. Actually aost of the boards seem to have little 
understanding or knowledge of what is being done in the field work in 
the seminaries. 


Q. 12. What courses are offered in your seminaries dealing with the 


ee 


progran of the local church? List those for each institution. 


Here again the general board may not have had an accurate picture of 
the conditions within the sevinaries, At least four boards failed to ans- 
wer this question, and the others usually answered it in rather vague 
terns. 








56 
However, it is certain that the boards for the most part believe that there 


are many courses concerning the program of the local church taught in their 
seminaries, and thisis likely true. . 


Q» 13. Have there been any conferences between representatives of 
your general board and of the seminaries to discuss closer 
cooperation between seminary training and local church needs? 
If so, what have been the results? Are any such conferences 
anticipa ted? -> . - 


Fifty per cent of the boards replied that they have not had conferences 
with representatives of the seminaries; two others reported that such plans 
are now under way. Those reporting conferences indicate that it has 
brought closer cooperation and understanding between the seminaries and the 
general board, The indications are that this is a point where further oo- 
operation may be explored, ) 


Qe 14. Indicate any other relationships not already mentioned, and 
especially any that bear on the local church. 
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Fourteen of the sixteen boards failed to answer this question, indi— — 
cating that areas of cooperation had been covered. The Church of the 
Brethern answered that the seminaries of their denomination were in- 
creasingly meeting needs and indicated a growing cooperation between board 
and seminary. The Methodist Church listed several items in general, but 
the primary one being concerned with special planning and cooperation which 
is going on between staffmembers of the board of education and the seminaries. 


CONCLUSION 


The findings of this survey indicate that there is a rather nebulous 
relationship between many boaids of education and their theological semin- 
aries. It seems that a closer cooperation is possible and would be 
mutually beneficial, 
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PREFACE 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education, The 
committee was established by Council action at the 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr. Paul H, 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr. Nevin C. Hamer, now President of Heidelberg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr, Gerald 2, Knoff of 
the Internationgel Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its final reports as independent findings, addres-— 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council approval. The Council found 
itself in complete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the Annual 
Meeting of 1945, 


Some of these reports were nresented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual eating; others were presented 
in 1947, All of the decuments have been presented to 
the International Council thouch they are not to be in- 
ternreted necessarily as the findings of the Council. 
Some of the recommendations have been formally aropted 
by Council action; others have been received for study 
and later action, as will be shown in the minutes of the 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 
and 1947. 


The substance of the eight rerorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incorporated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, by Paul H. Vieth, published by the Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, for the Cooperative Publishing Association. 
The price is $2.50. This book is suitable for use by lay 
people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
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work, as well as by professional groups. 








The titles in this series of Study Committee documents 
are as follows: 
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Christian Education, Yesterday and 
To day e. e . e. e . . e. e . . ° . . . 


Theological and Educational 
Foundations re e e a a pna ae e tatty 


The Loca] Church Program ..... 


The Curriculum of Christian 
Educa tion e oe o e aS . DA . . a ° 
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The Community Approach to Christian 
EQUCOGAED is United Ae tset e o en E 


The Structure and Functions of 
Agencies of Christian Education vie 


Price of complete set of eight $2.75 
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They may be purchased through the Business Departient of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, at the prices 


indicated, 


It is the hope of the Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education that these reports may be helpful in stimulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed to our charge and better teachers of the 


Gospel. 
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THE COMMUNITY APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 





I 


We are concerned in this document for the cooperative 
or corporate educational responsibilities of the churches in a 
specific geographical area. These corporate educational respon- 
sibilities have to do with effecting desirable changes in the 
life and structure of the community, but they have to do equally 
with effecting desirable changes in the life and character of 
the individuals who constitute the community. 


While major attention will be given to the local com- 
munity, it is recognized thet there are larger county, city, 
state, national, and worldwide areas. The general principles of 
the aporoach under consideration are the seme for any geograpvhi- 
cal area, and are to be found in the primary relationships of 
local churches to each other in the local community. Therefore, 
centering attention upon the local community should afford sound 
principles for larger geographical areas such as the county, city, 
or state. 


The local church is of strategic importance in the cor- 
porate work of the churches. But here we shall stress those 
phases of the total program of Christian educetion in the community 
which the churches and denominations will carry on cooveratively 
through inter-chureh agencies, councils and federations of churches 
or of religious education. 


Christian education must always be placed in the setting 
of the churches! total corporate tasks. The impression must not 
be given that Christian education is the only function of either 
local churches cr inter-church and interdenominational agencies, 
It should be recognized that Christian education is not to be viewed 
as an isolated function but as only one emphasis in the churches! 
total strategy of service. The educational spirit and method should 
permeate the whole life of the church. In turn, Christien education 
should itself be permeated by the spirit and method of evangelisn, 
worship, fellowship, social action, and service, 


II 
THE NATURE OF THE COMMUNITY 


The community furnishes the environment in which the 
effectiveness of religious education is tested, Always a vital 
force or entity, it has recently come to play a larger and more 
significant role in society. Faerticularly evident has been its 
increase in size, caused by improved transportation and communica~ 
tion, which permit the centralization of educațional, social, 
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religious, economic, and civic services. The local community has 
also been subjected to a wide range of new influences which have 
made it less self-contained and more inter-related with area, re- 
gional, national, and world life, 


For the purposes of this discussion the local comunity 
is to be understood as a limited geogranhical area in whith per- 
sons and groups are living together, influencing each other, and 
recognizing certain degrees of interdependence. The community as 
an entity is both structural and functional, and provides people 
with face-to-face and ether relationships. The existence and 
nature of the community are determined by many end varied factors, 
among which are geographic and climatic conditions, transportation 
facilities, cultural and social traits and contacts, economic ser- 
vices and enterprises, anc religious and social relationships. 


While the principles and plans set forth in the following 
sections of this docunent will be @irected toward a community ra- 
ther specifically defined, they will in a degree apply to other 
types of association whether local, netional, or world-wide in 
scone. Among these types is the neighborhood, an area smaller then 
the community in which there is elso a community of interest and 
opportunity for face-to-face contacts, The community may be made 
wo of an aggregation of neighborhoods held together by some common 
interest or purnose, till larger growings of people, such as 
the county, the state, the nation, and the world, have elenents 
which insnire in citizens a feeling of community. The sense of 
"we-ness" also characterizes areas and regions, such as the Chica- 
goland area or the Finger Lakes region, Yet these areas lack 
certain intimate and vital elements which are common to a genuine 
community. 


There is a sense in which the word "community" is used 
anart from geographical connotations. We speak accordingly of an 
association of people based solely on pecial common interests. 
The "Christian rural fellowship" or the "Protestant community" de= 
signate such an association of common interests. But wherever the 
term is used in that sense an endeevor will be made to nake clear 
in the context the special use of the word. 


The phrase "social order" also should not be confused 
with community, Social order designetes those patterns of econonic, 
racial, and political relationships which meke up the structure end 
character of social life, particularly the economic and the politi- 
Cal. “The relationships and the forces which issue from them come 
to a focus in the community but do not constitute the community. 


Powerful educstional forces issue from this comolex of 
human relationships which the churches must take into account as 
they plan their total educetional program. 


III 
TEE COMMUNITY AS EDUCATOR 


The inclusion of the community as e whole in a program 
of Christian education may seem to some to require justification. 
It can and should be so included on the grounds of good educational 
theory and vractice. 


Our best scientific evidence as to how children and youth 
acquire their characters is becoming clear as a result of recent 
psychological studies. One factor in character development which 
has been emphasized by these investigations is the relationships 
people have with one another, These relationships include many 
kinds of situations and include responses to a great variety of 
persons and groups. What heovens to an individual and what he does 
as a result of these relationships with his friends, the janitor, 
the corner policeman, the neighborhood grocer, his teacher and 
parents, makes up his total educational experience. It is the in- 
volvement of persons in a complex pattern of relationshins which 
is the essence of community life that has such powerful educational 
influence whether for good or for evil. 


If it be said that such community imnacts as we are em- 
phasizing are indirect, incidental, and relatively unplanned for 
educational influences, the statement must be accented as essentially 
true. But this does not mean that their educational force and 
value are any less important or effective. They are probably more 
so. Here is nosed for us our most distressing educational problem — 
how to devise a positive program which will further counteract or 
redirect, as may be necessary, this community influence to make it 
more useful in forming character, The community teaches "willy— 
nilly." As Christian educators we are to see to it that it be made 
an influence for desirable character growth in boys and girls, and 
in adults as well. 


Let us look at our American communities; large cities, 
towns, and rural areas. The following questions which may bde raised 
about them indicate the many ways in which the dominant characteris- 
tics of a community may shape the character of its citizens, 


1. Its main economic interests anà the way they are carried 
on: dre they industry, commerce, farming, a race track, 
ra divorce mill? 


2. Its leading citizens: Who are they, and is their noral 
leadershin constructive? 


3. The community agencies which are prominently brought to 
publie ettention: åre they predominately selfish or so- 


cial in their purposes? 
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Its degree cf solidarity, of unity, of mutual ee aee* 
Are there many conflicts which repeatedly divide the pop 
lation into factions and classes, or have the citizens 
learned to work and live together? 


The extent to which there is an emphasis upon cultural 
plans and agencies ~ schools, churches, libraries and the 
like: Are these institutions the pride and joy of its 
people, or do the citizens think mainly in terms of com- 
mercial enterprises and profits therefrom? 


The physical layout an plan for the community; To what 
extent is it a place of beauty, of order, and of confort 
for all the neople? 


The motives for recreation in the community: Is recreation 
provided primarily for profit by commercial agencies with- 
6ut regard to character outcomes, or is it furnished by 
socially minded agencies for the character growth of the 
participants? 


The moral habits of the community: Is honesty or dishonesty 
in the business and social relationships of the commumity 
the habitual practice of the neople? Are the patterns of 
behavior between the sexes desirable? Is the community 
conscience alert to guard against all forms of gambling? 

Is the use of beverage alcohol an accepted social custom? 


Approaching the question from another point of view, it 


is readily seen that some communities place intolerable handicaps 
upon the churches and the forces of Christian education by the very 
neture of their organized and communal life. In such conmunities 
no matter how hard churches attempt to lead their people into- 
Christian life, the community influences work not with, but against 


them, 
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Typical of these are: 


The new "mushroom" type. The "war emergency areas" and 
special housing for veterans are fresh in our thinking, 
but they are not the first, nor are they likely to be the 
last of this kind, 


The old, "zone-to-seed," in-bred communities, from which 
the young and ambitious persons have zone out to find 
better opportunities., 


The "half-and-half" communities, outwardly respectable 
but for various reasons tolerating some situation or 
practice, economic or political, which is destructive of 
character, 


The communities which may be said to be "indifferent" 
having little or no interest or nride in matters cultural 
or spiritual. 


it 


5. The type of community whose physical location and struc- 
ture are handicaps to easy transportation, to beautifi- 
cation, and to good health. 


6. The community in which antogonisms between racial, 
religious and cultural groups have become so strong that 
restrictive covenants, bitter political conflicts, dis- 
crimination in education and employment, and other mani- 
festations of sociel cleavage sre common practices. 


7. The communities in which the major industry is positively 
harmful or at least questionable, so far as its influence 
on character is concerned. 


There remains one energent factor in community life which 
may prove to be of tremendous importance in the next few decades: 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain Sunday as a day 
on which a major portion of the task of propagating religion through 
worship, preaching, and teaching can be accomplished. Increased 
travel has led us to become a much more mobile people than was for- 
merly the case. With Saturday almost a universal holiday, and with 
a forty-hour week for labor an actuality, and a thirty—-hour week 
a possibility, the weekend vacation is becoming almost an American 
behavior pattern. 


Rural as well as urban areas will feel the effect of this 
new development, although in a different way. The result is that 
the church is faced with a sociological trend from which there is 
no escape, the likelihood of finding many of the church's consti- 
tuency away from home and on the move from Friday to Monday. 


This changing community vattern demands that we find the 

best new ways for evangelizing both the church-mninded citizens and 
he larger unreached multitude. Whatever the particular plans 

evolved, however, there is one imperative which must be considered: 
a single local church or a single denomination working alone cannot 
in any appreciable degree act effectively. The problem is both so 
vast and of such a nature that collective or corporate action is 
required, Our churches must "pool their resources" in this day of 
new problems and new procedures. Only so can the avality of educa- 
tional and spiritual environment be kent hizh and the community de 
worthy of the title of Teacher of the Worthy Life. 


IV 


THE BASIS OF THE CHURCHES! CONCERN FOR THE COMMUNITY 


The community concern of the churches is rooted in the nature of 
personality. 
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Hach individual is unique., At the same time each indivi- 
dual is related to other individuals. Society as well as indivi- 
duality is therefore inherent in the very structure of life. That 
is, it is a "given." That society is basic to human life may be 
seen at least upon three levels. 


First, upon the biological level. The individual is 
born into a social group, the family. Society is thus co—terminous 
with human existence itself, 


Secondly, upon the cultural level. Through social pro- 
cesses what preceding generations have wrought is conserved, mođified, 
and transmitted to each succeeding generation. If society did not 
play a role of conservation and transmission, each generation would 
have to begin afresh without the treasure house of accumulated 
experience, 


Thirdly, upon the psychological level, Life involves 
responses to "another" and in such responses one discovers "oneself." 
Self-consciousness and otner—consciousness are therefore two espects 
of a single experience. The truth about the individual and social 
aspects of human personality may perhaps best be thought of as 
"individual-in-society." There are some who base their view of 

hristian salvation upon the fact of individuality. Others base 
their view upon the fact of society. There is some truth in both 

or these views, but neither is adequate as a sole interpretation 

of the totality of human life. In spite of a phrasing which on the 
surface may seem to be to the contrary, the first is essentially 

an individualism which drags in the social nature of human experi- 
ence only as a handmaiden to personal salvation. t its best, the 
second is too moralistic; at less than its best, it is prudential, 
using the values of religion to conserve the contemporary status quo. 


Re 
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of social relations. 


This structure is as fundamental to life as is the struc- 
ture of the nhysical universe. Both are divinely ordained, 


Each individual is involved in relationships of an insti- 
tutional character. For example, at every stage of social ĉe velop- 
ment all men are consumers and almost all are producers. In this 
fact all are involved in what is called the "economic order," 
Again, each person is born into a society where there is a division 
of the population based upon birth, race, and other considerations. 
While the subjective responses to such factors are man-made, the 
factors themselves are a part of the "ziven" in life, Again, each 
incividual is a member of and carries responsibilities in à poli- 
tical order, i.e., he is a citizen. 


The members of the Christian churches are inextricably 
involved in these institutional relationships. The question that 
inevitably follows is; What influence is to guide and inspire 
these inescapable relationships? The community concern of the 
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churches is therefore rooted in a functional view of the individual 
due to the very structure of social relations themselves. 


The involvement of the individual in community varies 
in its geographical immediacy. Its focus is in the community of 
a limited and specific area, but it extends beyond this to the com- 
munity of the nation and out into the world of nations. 


It should be noted, however, that, if the Christian 
churches are to express their full concern in the community, they 
must hold the iocal and the larger aspects of the community in pro- 
per balance, In its world-wide extent the community is more and 
more impinging upon the individval and calling upon him for increase 
ingly intelligent and constructive responses., At the same time the 
local community is where the fact of comaunity itself comes to a 
focus upon the individual. It is the testing-grownd for his social 
integrity. Its welfare is uniquely his responsibility as it cannot 
be that of those who live in another local community. 
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Ine community concern of the churches is rooted in the nature of 
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The basic vresupvosition of the community concern of the 
churches is a religious one, grounded in the character end purpose 
of God. In the following affirmations about God lies the spiritual 
basis for a community concern. 


A, 


The love of God 


—_— 





God seeks the good of all through His work as Creator and 
Redeemer, The determining, activating power in the universe is the 
Divine goodwill toward man. 


B. 


The fatherhood of God 


All men are made in the inege of God, born of His will. 
Both the beginning and ultimate destiny of human life, individually 
and corporately, are found in the purpose of their Father in Heaven. 
Inevitably the brotherhood of man issues from this presupposition, 
Thus are men joined to one another as members of the human fanily 
under the Fatherhood of God. 


C, 
The immanence and transcendence of God 


God as Creator is not fully apprehended in His handiwork 
in nature, He is to bẹ found in history as well, Throughout the 
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generations God is seeking men who so live together that society 
becomes a growing embodiment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


The purpose of God is over and above its fulfilment at 
any moment of history in any form of society. In the light of 
this, two conclusions follow: all social arrangements of which 
we are a part are judged inadequate and new paths of community 
and social living are ever being marked out for us to take, 


4, 


The Community concern of the church is rooted in the application 
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of the Christian ethic to life, 


The community is the focus of dynamic social forces, 
Within each geographical community there are associstions or 
groups of people based upon other considerations, sometimes called 
"communities of interest"; educational, social, religious, cultural, 
economic, etc. There are also "communities of opinion" which unite 
people in a broad common agreement on issues considered important. 
"Communities" of these types are, in fact, social forces in that 
they are channels through which human energies are pooled and re- 
leased. The corporate life of a geographical community is, there- 
fore, an evernshifting equilibrium of these social forces as they 
confront each other to seek or to share control. 


The ethical need that arises out of the dynamic character 
of community life is basically spiritual and of a two-pld aspect. 
First, each community requires a sufficient body of mutuality so 
that its sociel forces will not tear community life apart. This 
mutuality must rest back upon an experience of solidarity which 
expresses itself in justice, tolerance, and a concern for the com- 
mon good. Secondly, within this body of mutuality there needs to 
be room for the release and stimulation of new energies go that the 
community may develop according to Changed conditions and new in- 
sights. This makes freedom an imperative which in turn rests upon 
the recognition of the worth and dignity of the individual. 


"Communities of interest and opinion" represent human 
drives seeking various purposes ranging all the way from extremely 
selfish to conspicuously altruistic. These drives ere expressed, 
stabilized, and conserved in a number of ways, some becoming social 
institutions. These social institutions take on their character 
according to the dominant purposes which they incorporate, And 
finally the sum total of these social institutions represents the 
Spiritual tone or character of the community. 


There are implications of the utmost imoortance to the 
Christian churches in the fact that a community hes a spiritual 
quality or character. A conmunity exerts great authority over the 
individual. At times community influence is coercive, threatening 
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dire penalties for opposition. At times it demends a Choice, the 
Consequences of which ere far-reaching. Generally it is pervasive 
and subtle, but none the less decisive in its imoact. 


4 consideration of practical importance to the churches 
rising out of this is thet the community is of tremendous signifi- 
cance for ethical living, For most people it takes a definite 
moral effort to become aware of and to respond with integrity to 
tne nature and character of the social forces that play constantly 
upon one. The failure of insight on the part of the churches at 
this point has helped to bring about that Gevastating contradiction 
of modern life, namely, the disparity between an individual's 
face-to-face relationships and, for examole, his business policies 
and political practices. In the latter case, it means that the 
individual yields the moral authority of his life to the community's 
economic mores, many of which are based on consideretions other 
than ethical. 


It is to be stressed, however, that community life is 
anenabdle to change, toth in its character and influence. History 
shows that such changes wait only upon tine. Public opinion does 
change as does public behavior. 


In addition to his face-to-face reletionshins with family 
and neighbor, the individuel has institutional relationships which, 
although generally impersonal in character, yet are vitally impor- 
tant both to the community and to the Gischarge of the individual's 
sociel responsibilities. For example, an individual may never sus- 
vein a direct relationshin with thousands of parents in his city, 
but by the exercise of a social resvonsivility toward the city's 
public school system, he influences the education of the children 
of these parents. As his face-to-face relationships, these insti- 
tutional relationships inescapably involve the individual in moral 
judgments and so constitute an area of ethical living. 


It is to be further recognized that these institutional 
relationships at many points frustrate the Christian in the practice 
of his faith. For example, where racial segregation in transporta- 
tion facilities is a matter of law or binding custom, the individual 
is not so free to practice the Christian insight that men are children 
of God as he would be if no such laws existed. Individual faith and 
commitment to Christ are independent of any particular form of com- 
munity organization, but the expression of that faith in justice and 
brotherhood is very much related to the character of a community. 


5. 


the nature and 
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mission of the church itself. 
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The church as a social institution is involved deeply in 
the complex life of the community, In each involvenent the church 
and the community influence each other, 
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Again, the community as a whole or its "communities of opinion and 
of interest" may seek to use the church for their own purposes. 

At times this is done cynically; at other tines because there is 

a secularized apprehension of Christian faith anc life. The church 
is involved in the struggle among groups that give the community 
its dynamic aspect. 


To designate the church as a social institution or as one 
of the "communities within a community" is to indicate that its life 
is lived on the plane of history. This is not to divorce it from 
the deen needs of the individual, but rather to indicatethat it can 
help the individual find the meaning of his Christian life on the 
plane of history. This the church will do elong three lines. 


First, as it itself becomes a "community of interest and - 
opinion" in which the righteousness of God throughout all 
of its life is demonstrated with power to the secular 
communities. i 


Secondly, as it constantly reminds men that their loyalty 
to God is never in terns of the status quo, but alway in 
terms of what God desires social relationships to become. 


Thirdly, in all of its thinking and proclamation of its 
message the church must vuild upon the reality of the com- 
munity even as it does upon the reality of the individual, 
Certainly, the church cannot deal with the great issues 

of evil, sin, guilt, and salvation with anything less than 
a Gospel that is as relevant to the nature of community ` 
as it is to the nature of the individual. 
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4 Protestant strategy for the expression of Christian community 
concern 





Cur democratic way of life and expression of comunity 
organization in civic and governmental affairs depend for their 
undergirding upon a vital religious faith and an adequate expression 
of that faith in the comaunity. Protestantism, along with the other 
great religious faiths has a primary responsibility for relating 
these basic concepts of freedom and democracy to the ongoing processes 
of community life. 


The point of special concern for Protestantism is in the 
relation of the chureh to political life. There is no definitive 
answer that apvlies equally to all periods of Protestant history, 
nor is there an adequate understanding at the present time of the 
relation of the church to politics. 


All too often it is assumed that nolitics is inherently 
evil and that somehow Christians soil themselves by varticipating 
init. As a matter of fact, politics is the science and art of 
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zovernrent. Politics is good or bað as people sxe it so. Protes- 
tentisn mast see to it thet Cnristiras neke volitics a means by which 
zoog conwmity life may be realized. 


The end of Protestcnt nolitical activity should not be 
sxecicsl privilege for the church as an institution nor for political 
status or position; rather the end sought is tne spiritual, moral, 
end social welfsre of the community as a whole. And to achieve this 
end, it is neither desirable nor necessary in the Protestant view, 
for the church to act in any other capacity than as a moral force in 
the cennunity. The role of the church as a corporate body is that of 
addressing those in public offices concerning their duties as the 
duly constituted representetives of the people in the formation and 
administration ¢f government policy. Wherever its members come into 
public office, Protestentism holds that they should be directed not 
by an authoritarian church or ecclesiastical official, but by their 
own enlightened and informed Christian consciences. 


However, the fect that Protestantism rejects the idea of 
the cnurch as an organized nolitical force does not negate the obli- 
gation of the church to express in apnropriete ways its social con- 
cern and to make its infiuence felt in political life. The following 
are offered as among sucn channels for all Christians, subject to the 
stipulation that the church is an instrunent for social change tarough 
political action without itself becoming a political party, 


1. The members of the churches are themselves citizens and 
therefore have not only the obligation but also the oposor- 
tunity to express their Christisnity through their citizen- 
ship, Christian living has in it the obligation to use 
citizensniv as part of one's service to the Kingdom of God 
on earth, 


The Christian churches have resoonsivility for informing 
and training their members in awareness end understanding 

of appropriate ection on social needs and issues in the 
light of Christian orincivles. It has the important re- 
snonsibility for traininz young people and adults for 
nolitical responsibility so that they may see the imoortance 
of holding public office end in bringing to public leader- 
ship Christian dedication. 
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3. As the churches proceed with their program of social educa- 
tion end action, divisions of ovinion will inevitably arise. 
A local conzregzztion, a national body, or intermediate 
group should use such odportunities to engeze their members 
in a seerch for relevant facts end interpretations to dis- 
cover Christien courses of ection. When at the end of such 
a process, division still prevails it is the churches! 
resnonsibility to indicate whetever common ground exists 
end what cifferences remein unresolved. Christians should 
be urged to act according to their Christian consciences. 
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In its public utterances the churches should state frankly 
the range of significant agreements and disagreements in- 
dicating where possible the provortions of each, 


There will ve other occasions when the churches st various 
points in their official life will have achieved virtual 
unenimity about the Christian position which should be 
taken on specific issues deemed to have religious and moral 
Significance. When this happens the churches have both a 
right and an obligation to make their witness known end to 
take steps to make thet witness effective. 


The individval Christian should be encouraged to associate 
himself with voluntery groups both within end without the 
churches which are formed around convictions on issues con- 
sidered vital to social well-beinz. When the individual 
Christian does this in relstion to non-chureh grouos in 
particular, he should use discriminating judgment, not 

only as to the ends sought by the grows, but as to methods 
used to rchieve those ends. At the seme time, he snould 
exercise his judgnent in such a way as not necésssrily to 
inhibit him from perticination with such grouns because 
they are not equally in line with Christian insights at 

all points. Of special importence is it thet the Christian 
Cnurches enecurege grouos within their fellowship to unite 
on behalf of special concerns and interests. Thus they 
mey grow tnrough such discipline, and vrovide leadership 
for their fellow members. 


The role of the churches in a ministry of reconcilistion 
waen combined witha pession for justice based won love 
and brotherhood is of grest importence. It will often 
happen th=t God's judgment seems to rest more heavily upon 
one group then upon another., However, the cuurches as 
such will remember thet all parties to e conflict neve 
sinnea end fallen short of the will of God, and that their 
ultimete task is to bring all parties in conflict to a 
higher understanding of their relationship to one another 
as children of God. The churches! function conceived in 
such reconciling terms gives them a crestive and redemptive 
role in community life which no other institutions ere 
eguipped to perform. 


It is also important thet provision be made whereby persons 
of various o¢cupetions can study and take action in re- 
sponse to the imolications of Christianity for their respec- 
tive vocations. The responsibilities of producers, invest- 
ors, end consumers should be studied in the seme way. The 
possibilities of such group inquiry and action resulting 
therefrom are immeasureeble. By neslecting this aspect 

of advlt Christian education, the churches are missing an 
excellent opportunity to bring the Christian testimony 

to bear upon a secular sociel order. 


Bi. In all of this it is imperative that the churches mak 
their own life end ‘practice e demonstration of the 
Christien ethic. As the churches put into operation in 


their corporate life their own highest ideals in inter- 
racial relations, in economic practices including the in- 

nai of their funds, and other aspects of their life, 
they meke their strongest impact upon the community. 


Vs 
IMPERATIVES TOR INTER-CHURCH COOPERATION IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


One of the most important issues which local churches 
face today concerns their cooperation with the churches of other 
denominations in the ee Tne following are offered as con- 
siderations thet make inter-church cooperation in the community 
necessary. 


Ts The Gospel which the Christian churches proclaim is a 
unity of faith and life, The program of Christian educa- 
tion which seeks to further the acceptance anà prectice 
of the Gospel in the community should itself be a witness 
to this unity, In turn, such a cemonstration of unity 
becomes a new factor in e vrosram of education for unity. 


2. The Christian ethic is one in which the strong share their 
strength with the weak. All churches have both their 
strength and wealmess in relation to the others so that 
all need the pooling of resources, material and spiritual, 
thet comes through cooperetive effort. 
Each community needs a core of cohesiveness, Through lack 
of unity among themselves, the Christian churches can be 
a divisive instead of a cohesive force. When this occurs 
the churches are not only undermining a prerequisite of 
community life, but they are betreying religion which is 
the ultimete unifying power in human life, both individual 
and corporate. 


4, Each local community is made wo of diverse social groups -= 
economic, cultural, racial, etc. These are found in vary- 
ing degrees in the local churches of the community, de= 
pending often upon their location and their denominational 
affiliation, Inter-churen cooperation in religious educa- 
tion will more adequately meet the needs which arise out 

of pi fect thet the conmunity itself is socially inclusive. 


Dis The individual member of the local church lives his life 
not only es a member of a parish but as a citizen of the 
community of which his parish is but a part., If nis local 
church is to aid him in meeting his religious resyonsibili- 
ties end opportunities erising from his commmity relation- 
ships, the church itself will be strengthened by shrring 
in inter-church cooverstion in religious education. 
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5. Similarly, the local comunity itself is a part of the 
national and world-wide commvnity, and if it is to rise 
both to its needs and to its responsibilities it must 
think and act accordingly. Of all the groups end insti- 
tutions in the locel community, the church is votentielly 
most cepable of meeting these needs and resnonsibdilities 
because of its universal faith end its world outreach. 
Inter-caurch cooperation is indispensable for interoreting 
fully the meaning of world Christianity to the community. 

7, Previously we have recognized that the local community, 

both as a whole and in each of its parts, is an educetional 

force. If the churches are to be a vital element in 
determining the character of thet force, there must be con- 
scious planning and effort by the churches in their own 

Christian edvcation program on the community level. Like- 

wise, the several interests in the commmity that are 

devoted to education and character building are themselves 

organized on the community level, The Christian educetion— 
al forces of the community will be better eaquioned to work 

with and through such groups if their approach is likewise 

community-wide, 


An inter-church cocyverstive approach to Christian education 
is therefore rooted in the essential nature of community life end in 
its religious needs as well es in the genius of the Christien feith, 
This approach will be most effective when it rests wwon a careful 
delineation of the collective or corporate educetionel functions of 
tne churches. 
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THE COLLECTIVE OR CORPORATE EDUCATIONAL TASES OF 





THE CHURCHES IN THE COMMUNITY 





The churches have a corporate educational mission to the 
community which is a part of their total mission to make the Christian 
faith an integral and dynamic factor in both individuel end social 
living. The nature of this mission grows out of the need for the full- 
est understending and anolication of the Christian faith to life on 
the part of every person and every organized group in the community. 
It grows out of the nature of the community life, and its need for 
the moral controls which Christians hold ere to be sustsined and 
developed only by religious faith and relizious educetion. The com 
mon tasks which issue from these corporate needs of the community, 
and those which emerge when Christian educators of meny denominations 
live and work together in the same community are the corporate educa- 
tionel tasks of the churches. In this section of the report these 
responsibilities are the focus of attention. 


There is a division of lebor between the educational work 
of an individual local church and the collective educational work of 
a group of local churehes or denominetions in the community, although 


a sharp line cannot be drawn between them. Each is inextricably 
related to the other. In fact, the collective or corporate func- 
tions of Protestant Christianity must be soundly anchored in tne 
life and work of individusl local churches, which in turn are de~ 
‘pendent upon inter-chureh organization for the effective expression 
of their ideals and purposes in the corporate life of the comnunity. 


The educationel work of local churches and their inter- 
church organizations is essentially one program with equal concern 
for the welfare of individuals and -f the community as a whole. For 
the most part local churches are concerned to establish and emphasize 
a direct relationship to individuals through teaching, administration 
of the ordinances or sacraments, worship, fellowship end service. 
Through these means they prepare individuals for influence end leader- 
shio in social living. They produce comnunity—-mindcd people, if their 
woriz is well done. 


Complementing these vredominently individual relationships 
of the locel congregation, inter-church comceils deal with the needs 
of the Eieg as a whole, They are the means through waich the 
churches strengthen their own work with individuals and families, but 
prinerily he “are channels through which the Christian concern for 
sociel and individusl living that has been created by local churches 
finds effective expression in community life, 


The total mission of the churches is a synthesis of several 
emphases, each complementary to all the. others and fundamentally the 
seme in both local church and in inter—church organizations. This 
micsion, some believe, consists of fellowship, evangelism, education, 
worship, and social action, But whatever the definition, a council 
should mediate these basic eupheses to its comunity. The council's 
distinctive role in this process is quite different from thet of the 
locel church, but the fundamental nature of its task is the same. 

The work of inter+church councils is not marginal or secondary in 
importance but is integral to the churches! mission to the whole of 
Life. 


This fact must be realized by the denominations before the 
council system can be harnessed fully to their corporate tasks. 
Inter-church councils are as indispensable to local churches and the 
denominations for winning community life to Christ as their foreign 
mission societies are to the winning of other nations. Their work 
is determined by the sane comprehensive Christian stratezy thet de- 
termines the imperetive of foreign missions, and they deserve supvort 
commensurete with their imoortance. 


The specific problem is; "Vhat are the collective or cor-+- 
porate educationel tasks of the churches in the community?" Or 
steted in other words: "What are the educational functions of a 
council of churches?" This is one of the most importent questions 
before the churches today, Hawever this question may finally be 
answered, the educational phase of the total council movement should 


be developed in terms of (1) the fundamental functions of religion 
in community life, and (2) the inner needs of the churches as a 
Christian fellowship which has a comorate mission to the community. 


Tne problems involved in these considerations must be ex- 


amined and re-examined until a clearly defined delineation of an 
inter-church council's functions emerges into the consciousness of 
local church and denominational leadership. As a contribution to a 
fuller understanding of those functions, the following outline is 
offered as a tentative analysis of the corporate educational task 


which the churches should undertake through their inter-church councils. 
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Community-wide Fellowship and Sharing of Experience in 
Christian Education 


The sense of Christian comradeship in a common task and the 
shering of exveriences in a community-wide program of 
Christian education are in themselves sources of spiritual 
undergirding for the Christian cause when they arise out of 
facing the common needs of life in the community. The 
inter-chureh council with its regular and special activi- 
tes of planning end action will itself be a vorimery source 
of fellowship and sharing., Some examples: The annual 
community-wide conference or convention; superintendents! 
and age-group workers! fellowships; youth councils; young 
Cult fellowships; ministers! associations. 


Ecumenical Education 


The actual experience of respecting end shering the 
Christian faith in inter-church activities is a most pro- 
ductive kind of ecumenical education, but this must be 
definitely planned for. Inter-church councils must stimu- 
late a sense of belonging to the Church Universal, 

Some examples; Well planned services of worship which 
emphasize the universal nature of the Christian fellowshin; 
regular opportunities for special ecumenical studies; and 
leadership in integrating this emphasis into each local 
church progran, 


Active Concern in the Ckurches and in the Community for 
Public Education 


The challenge of secular trends in public education makes 
it urgent that the churches engeve in bold experiment=tion 
with new pstterns of relationships between the cublic 
schools and the churches of a locel community. A new 
vital Christien concern for public education must ve ex- 
pressed in Protestentism if disastrous consequences are 
not to overtake its Christien educational progrem. This 
need ‘6 developed in a seperate section of this report 
(Viti) 
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The goals, objectives, and needs of public schools need 

to be interpreted to the churcnes, and the functional 
values of religion need to be interpreted to public school 
teachers snd administrators. The emerging sensitivity to 
the worth of persons, the emohasis upon the democratic 
process, the spirit of free inquiry ere spiritual values 
characteristic of recent trends in the philosophy end 
practice of public education. These values are to be 
understood, encouraged, and undergirded dy the churches. 
The committee recommends therefore that there be leunched 
et once a program of liaison relations between inter- 
church councils end public school systens. Some examples: 
Conferences of churchmen send public school teachers, prin- 
cipals end superintendents for fellowship and mutuel under- 
standing; an annual occasion for welcoming new teachers, 
for deepening the sense of Christian vocetion among teachers, 
end for avpreciation of faithful service; conferences for 
developing understanding of the problems faced by public 
schools and suport of measures for improvement of public 
school equipment and leadership; cultivation of cant 
relations between inter-church councils end teachers! 
colleges, accrediting agencies, and professional associa- 
tions; support of the commendable activities of public 
schools; observence of American Education Week; encourage- 
ment of high morel standards; the use of criticism as a 
last resort. 


Develoving Public Opinion Favorable to Christian Education 


The importance of public opinion increases as social 
organizations become more complex end inter-related. The 
purpose and function of Christian ed@ucetion and its rela- 
tion to the problems of community life must be continually 
brought to the ettention of the peoole. A sustained effort 
to create a favorable public opinion is a central function 
of inter-church councils. Some examples: Liaison reletions 
with public opinion forming forces, e.g., the press, radio 
and movies; the use of special days or weeks, €.2., 
religious education week, Christian family week; recogni- 
tion of special meritorious service by leaders in relizious 
education. 


Cooperative Efforts to Resch All the Peonle with Christian 
+ 
tion 


= 


= 
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The churches of a locel community need the strength of one 
another to reach all the people for which they have responsi- 
bility. These extension efforts may take several forms in 

a verticular community depending uvon its size anc needs. 
Through them the churches will extend their outreach to 
people whom they do not serve through the efforts of ingi- 
vidual local churches; increase the Christian education of 
their own people; anà nermeste the comnunity with an 








appreciation of Christian values. Some examples: 


Qe 





Weekday relizious education in cooperation with the 
public scnools, when operated according to standards 
equal to those of public education, will be a most 
effective means of extension. This principle in 
operetion is one way in which Protestentism can 
bring some religious teaching to many children in 
the community who are now receiving little or no 
religious training end, at the same time, greatly 
increase the emovnt of religious educetion which 
will be received by taose whom the churches now 
reach in other ways. In addition, the weekdey 
religious education movement is capable of enhanc- 
ing the spirituel value of nublic education without 
introducing sectarian teaching into education. 
Sumer vacation religious education programs offer 
very significent opportunities which can only be 
realized fully through cooperative efforts. The 
consecutive daily sessions of vacation church 
schools provide a cumulative value which is unique 
to this kind of progrem. 


Radio education offers a zreat opvortunity for the 
Churches to reach the masses of people with relisious 
teaching. "Victorious Living" and other programs now 
being produced have demonstreted the vossibilities 

of radio for religious education when the programs 
are prevered under the supervision of persons compe- 
tent in radio production. 


Community surveys to ascertain whee the unreached 
people ere loceted, followed by - 





Annual or periodic community visitetions to enroll 
tne children in church schools end weekday religious 
education clesses where they exist. Such efforts 
should be gesred to the total plans of the churches 
for reaching the people through evangelism, Home 
visitation evan.elism by lay people when prepared 
for properly is particularly in harmony with the 
educational approach to evangelism, 


Comminity-wide emohases on religious education values 
through special, seasonal observance afford unique 
ooportunities for phe churches to make a cornorate 
approeca to tne community which cennot be done through 
separate efforts of either local churches or denomina- 
tions. Religious education week and Christian family 
week observances; end the use of enniversery or 
festivel seasons, such es World Order Sunday, Brother- 
hood Month, Thanksgiving, Christmes, Easter, and 
others may be used to reach the community as a whole 
with distinctly religious teachings. 























Community Coordineting Councils of í Cheracter-vuildine Agencies 





The churches should be leaders in the sapport of movements 
designed to coordinate the character-building agencies of 
the community. They should encourage x habs use them, and 
provide leadership as well as specialized skills to help 
tnem realize their fullest notentielities for character 
development. Another section (IX) develops this need more 
fully. 


Educational Undergirding for Effective Commmity Social 
Action 


The educational function of the churches on community 
social problems is widely accented in Protestantism, how- 
ever much difference of opinion there may be ebout other 
phases of Christian social action. The ed ucational forces 
have a large responsibility es well es opportunity, there- 
fore, to maze educetion a vital factor in community social 
relations. This can be done best, perhaps, througn a pro- 
zram of Ghrilatian citizenship enl istment and training 
besed on svecific factuel deta regarding the community's 
own orgsnization and needs. In so far as possible it 
should issue in action on civic matters. As with ail 
other besic functions of the churches, education for 
Christien citizenship must be grounded in the local caurches 
and intezreted into social action itself; into evenzelisn, 
worship, fellowship, as well as Ohristisn education, but 
it must hawe a community outreach which finds expression 
through inter-church councils. 


New patterns of local inter-church program plen ining, cur- 
riculum development, end integration of local caurch 
objectives with cooverative effort must be found if 
Protestant Christianity is to make effective in community 
life its inner social convictions and idealism. Christian 
education should lead the way in this pioneering tasz. 

Some examples: A school of social relations or Christian 
citizenshio; an annual recognition service for young people 
who reach voting age; correlation of cnurch programs with 
social studies in vublic schools; research and survey into 
community problems; specific action projects designed to 
change social conditions; inclusion of minority racial 
ane netional groups into a community-wide Christian fellow- 
ship of love and concern. 


Religious Education Needs of Public or Private institutions 
for Care of Unfortunete People 





Denendents end delinquent children, the chronically ill, 
the mentally ill, the aged, the hendicepped -- whether in 
private or tax-supported institutions ~- are often over- 


looked. Including adult criminals there are estimated to 
be more then a million and e half persons in the hospitals, 


homes, correctional sn other institutions of the United 
States at any one time, exclusive of those who might be 
in an institution for only a day or two. A highly skilled 
service is needed, which should be given in consultation 
with the authorities in cherge of the institutions and 
interdenominstional or denominational experts in these 
matvers. 

Some examples of activities: Bible classes and other 
educetional activities; services of worship; friendly 
visitations, distribution of religious literature; part- 
time or full-time chaplains. 


9. "Collective Self-Service" Activities to Strengthen the 


Religious Educstionel Programs of the Local Churches 
Themselves 


This area provides the largest possibility for conflict 
between denominations and local inter-church councils, 
because service directly to local churches has been in- 
creasingly recognized to be primarily a denominational 
responsibility as the denomination's supervision of 
religious education in local churches has steadily increesed. 
Therefore, all such services affecting the local churches 
should be launched only after the most careful collabora- 
tion in plenning. 


Here as in so many other areas of interdependence among 
local churches, new patterns of relationship and urogram 
must be sought through courageous experimentation if the 
needs of thousends of local churches in America for 
religious education leadership are to be met. In many 
situations this can be done only through the pooling 
of all evailable resources. 


Some examples of activities: Community leadership 
schools, conferences, and institutes; cooperative laborar- 
tory schools; emoloyment of a community director of 
religious education for service directly to local churches; 
and perhaps tne development of community buildings for 
religious education and recreation. 


A final word ne-ds to be said about the corporate education- 
al responsibilities of the churches in community life. It is hoped 
thet the time may come when there will be not only wide understend- 
ing end agreement among the denominetions as to their common or 
corporate functions in community life, but a willingness to commit 
without reservations certain responsibilities for community and 
inter-church reletions to their inter-cnurch agencies, and then give 
them the support they need in order to ecco plish their assigned 
tasks. 
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WED: 


THE PLACE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE PROGRAM 
OF A COMMUNITY INTER-CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


In foregoing sections there have been indicated the 
educational influences of the community and the effect of those 
influences upon the educational programs of its churches. The 
collective educational responsibilities of the churches in a local 
community have been outlined. In recognition of such influences 
and responsibilities, church leaders in hundreds of communities 
throughout North America during the last hundred years have de- 
veloped organized inter-churcn expressions of their common concern 
for the betterment of community life and the propagation of the 
Christian faith. 


An early expression of this common concern was the 
Sunday school association movement which, from the middle of the 
last century and through the first quarter of this century, brought 
millions of Protestant Sunday school teachers and officers together 
for fellowshiv, exchange of ideas and cooperative action. 


About twenty-five years ego these Sunday school associa- 
tions, which had hitherto been non—denominational associations of 
teachers and other church leaders, began to reorganize into councils 
of religious education. These councils were inter-—denominational 
organizations because their governing bodies consisted of official 
representatives of their member churches of church schools, or 
their member denominational boards’ of Christian education. 


During the past fifteen years most of the councils of 
religious education have merged or reorganized into councils of 
churches created and maintained by the cornorate actions of their 
member churches, Still more recently there has been a ravid de- 
velopment of councils of churches in the smaller communities, many 
of them being reorganized ministerial associations, 


Detailed suggestions for the organization of a community 
inter~church council are to be found in panvhlet No. 2 in the 
Church Cooperation Series, prepared by The Inter-Council Field 
Department and entitled "How to Orgenize a Local Council of Churches 
‘and Religious Education." 


One of the important vhases of the program of these all- 
inclusive councils is that grouo of activities usually classified 
as Christian education. It has hapvened sometimes, that when the 
general leadership of the chureh determines the nature of the pro~ 
eram of such councils, Christian education has been relegated to a 
minor vlace in the total program. It is important to indicate, 
therefore, the orincioles of organization which will facilitate the 
integration of Christian education into the totel community program 

f the churches. 
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An All-inclusive Organization Preferred 


The desirability of the all-inclusive council of churches 
tyoe of organization is generally recognized. But in some 
communities the most practical approach to such a total 
program mey be a council of religious education or an 
inter-church organization established to carry on just one 
type of activity, such as a leadershin education school, 
community vacation church schools, or weekdey religious 
education. 


Revoresentetion of Christian Education Leadership 


SS wna 





The representatives appointed to the rain and ad interim 
governing bodies of a local council of churches by each 

of its member churches or denominational bodies should in- 
clude one or more of the persons.who are most responsible 
for tne Christian education program of the appointing body. 
Each committee resvonsible for the Christian educational 
activities of the council should have in its membership 
those persons who carry similar responsibilities in the 
member churches. 


Christian Education Com 


mittee 


—— 


a 
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Two general types of committees organization for Christian 
education within the total structure of the council of 
churches are now in vogue. In the first end more common 
type there is a Christian education devartment or committee 
within which is established a committee or subcommittee 
for each specialized vhase of Christian education. In 
the othsr tyve each of these special ~hases of Christian 
education, such as vacation church schools, weekday 
religious education end leadershiv education is vlanned 
and carried out by a committee resvonsible directly to the 
council and its executive committee rather tnan being 
responsible to the council through a department of 
Christian education, In the first type the chairman of 
the department represents all of the committees of that 
department on the executive or other program vlanning 
and coordinating body of the council. In the second tyve 
each snecialized ohase of the vrogram is represented di- 
rectly on the executive committee or other coordinating 
groupe 


Those favoring the first type of organization believe that 
such a grouping of specialized functions or activities in 
a department of Christian education insures a stronger 
visible position for Christian educatior within the total 
council program and facilitates the continued coordination 
of related ectivities which formerly constituted the total 
program of a council of religious education. 


Those favoring the second tyoe believe that committees on 
leadership education, vacation church schools, etc., each 
directly responsible to the executive body along with simi- 
lar specialized committees on comity, sccial service, 
evangelism, citizenshiov, etc., are more likely to relate the 
soirit and procedure of Christian education to the whole 
life and work of the council. 


4, Inter-faith and Other Relationshins 


It is extremely imoortant that the entire religious commurni- 
ty, Jewish and Christian, in any given geogravhical communi- 
y oresent a united front against irreligion. This is 
esvecially true in the religious education of children and 
young people. The Frotestant council of churches should, 
therefore, cultivate cordial relationshivs with the Roman 
Catholic and Jewish grouns in the development of such communi- 
ty orojects as weekday church schools, religious education 
week, and religious education for citizenshio. This coopera- 
tion should be based upon common interests with the full 
understanding that major differences still exist and will 
still motivate each group toward the propagation of its 
own faith. 


The relation of the Protestant churches through the council 
with ali other character—building agencies in the community, 
orivate and public or governmental, is also imoort«nt and 
is dealt with in another section (1X). 


VIII. 


RELIGION ANA PUBLI EDUCATION 
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The relation between religion and wublic education is in- 
creasingly commanding attention in America for four major reasons. 


First, the recent rapid growth of the weekday religious 
education movement is making necessary an exolicit policy in strtes 
and local communities since, in varying degree, the program requires 
cooveration between school and church, Thus the new interest in 
religious education exoresses itself not merely as pressure by the 
church woon the school for recognition of a "claim", but as the in- 
fluence: of the religious consciousness of the community upon its 
educational consciousness, 


v 
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Secondly, there is a growing dissatisfaction with bublic j 
education on the part of a small but significant number of churchmen. 
Local churches 2nd some larger church bodies are seriously consider- 
ing the establishment of parochial schools and a few have elready 
done so. The source of this dissatisfaction is to be found in the 
conviction that only through religious schools can children be nur- 
tured effectively in the Christian life, 





Thirdly, the gradual expansion of the school program, which 
tends to make it more and more an expression of total community in- 
terest and concern, makes increasingly anomalous the avoidance of all 
responsibility on the part of public education with respect to religion. 
With every extension of school activity in areas of community inter- 
est, the absence of any concern for religion renders the school more 
subject to the criticism that it regards religion as relatively unim-- 
portant. This gradual secularization has largely been unpremeditated. 
But it has been steady and has not been seriously challenged until 
recently. 


‘ 
Fourthly, the widesoread tendency among educators to adont 
a ohilosovhy which makes education a unitary »rocess gives to the 
rigid separation between religious education and general education 


an aspect of artificial dualisn, 


The oroblem thus arising is recognized as serious by educa- 
tors working at the elementary, secondary and higher levels. It 
presents great difficulty because of our commitment in America to the 
vrincivle of sevaration of church and state. This principle is dear 
to the Frotestants because of our concern for religious liberty. 

No orovosnl that does violence to it can be accented by Protestant 
Christians. 


However, there are many variations of practice in America 
when it comes to the application of the conviction. There is great 
need for clarification of princioles and for consistency in their 
application. Unless the churches do this basic task at once, taey 
may find one of the unique values of a free society violated and 
finally discarded. Certain generalizations seem warranted from the 
Frotestant point of view. 


In the first place, it should be cbvious that no absolute 
separation between church and state exists or is possible. Indted, 
the principle should not be stated in terms of an absolute sevara- 
tion which would imoly thet there should never be inter-action be- 
tween them. The church as a corporate body devends on the state for 
its effective right to hold property and to be secure in its nosses- 
sion, As a social institution it i's subject to innumerable laws 
and regulations. It is even limited‘in respect to religious teaching 
and practice by the reauirements of bublic order and morality as de- 
termined py the state, Furthermore, the state gives to organized 
religion the same subsidy in the form of tax exemotion that other 
~rivate and non-nrofit agencies enjoy. Large numbers of clergy also 
receive their salaries directly from the state as chavlains in the 
armed forces and in oubdlic institutions. 


Manifestly, the principle of separation of church and state 
as it is practices at the present time furnishes no rule of thumb, 
susceotible of automatic aonlication. Rather, it denotes a norm of 
reletionshios whose specific immlications are always under review. 


Freedom of responsibility for both the church and the state 
must be assured. WMeither one should be allowed to control the other. 
The churches in their svecific religious tercning must be free of 





control by government or its agencies. This applies to worship, re- 
ligious education or any other activity which the churches claim as 
exclusively their own. On the other hsnd, the state must be free of 
domination or control by ecclesiastical organizations. 


A second generalization flows from the constitutional pro- 

ision by which public education in Anerica is subject to state and 
local control. There is no national pattern of American education 
and there are no uniform laws or regulations by which the orincivle 
of seonration of church and state is implemented. That orinciple 
means, in operational terms, what state and local governments declare 
it to mean or, through silence, permit it to mean, It is scarcely 
possible to define even an irreducible minimum of limitation, in the 
light of the amazing variety of oractice. On its face, the all but 
universal constitutional or legel inhibition in the several states 
against sectarian teaching in public schools is such a minimum limi- 
tation. Yet the word "sectarian" has come to be defined, not in any 
theological sense, but rather in terms of what the community regards 
as divisive to the extent of being intolerable. Thus what is re- | 
garded as sectarian in one community is considered nonsectarian in 
another. For example, in some states the reading of the Bible is 
required by law. In others it is exoressly forbidden as a sectarian 
practice. 


There is considerable variation of ovinion in American 
communities regarding the use of oublic funds for services related 
to srivate schools. Among Protestonts there is almost unanimous 
opposition to the direct aporoorintion of oublic funds to non—oublic 
schools. Roman Catholics, however, nave always contended for the 
use of public morey to support parochial schools. The furnishing 
‘py the state of free textbooks to private schools is also generally 
frowned upon by Frotestents. The use of oublic funds for transvor— 
tation of children to private schools appears to be somewhat less 
opposed in Protestant circles. The provision by the state for sub- 
sidized lunches to children in voriv’ te schools sometimes encounters 
little objection, since this is readily construed as social service 
rather than educational assistance. 
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Thirdly, it may be said that the cooveration between 
schools and church tht is involved in the release of oupils at stated 
hours for attendance at religious educetion classes is raoidly achiev- 
ing general acceotance throughout the country. The philosophy under- 
lying this practice, while rarely made explicit, seems to be that 
the school as a community agency may be properly called on to ef- 
fectuate any rensonable arrangement which the commmity believes justi- 
fied in the interest of the total education of its children, Here, 
again, there are controversial issues that give much concern, parti- 
cularly the use of school buildings for released time classes con- 
ducted under denominational auspices, and the oropriety of granting 
secondary school credit for work done in these classes. 


Against this background of diverse practice and theory we 
shell record certain judgments concerning the mutual resnonsibilit— 
ies of public education and the churches, 


a) 


Ley) 
Re) 


The community as a whole has a stake in religion education 
and a corresponding responsibility which it cannot evade. 
The schools belong to the, community and the latter is re- 
sponsible for making them contribute to the maximum possible 
degree to the total education of "211 the children of all 
the people." The need for religious education is not net 
merely oy "letting go" of school pupils at stated times 
when the churches ask for ther, The school board, as the 
community's assent, should alvays be in a position to deter- 
mine and maintain standard requirements that must be met 

by ony religious group which proposes to conduct educational 
work on school time, 


The school authorities have no rizht to Cetermine the con 
tent of religious teaching in weekday church schools. They 
do have the right to determine whether the equipment and pro- 
gram of the religious schools give promise of a genuine edu- 
cative experience that will warrant either the "release or 
the “disuissal’ of pupils for a portion of the regular school 
period, Sinilarly, the question whether or not school credit 
shall be given for religious education should be determined 
by the school authorities strictly as an educational ques- 
tion: Is a genuine educative experience being afforded 
conparable in results to what is expected from the regular 
school program for an equal expenditure of pupils! time and 
consistent “ith religious freedom? 


Broadly speaking, when religious education under denomina- 
tional or interCenominational auspices is carried on during 
school hours, those in charve should have training and ex- 
perience comparable to that of the. public school teachers. 
Interest has been expressed by resnonsible leacers of both 
the churches anë the public schools in the possibility of 
including in the public school curriculum a "core" of 
religious instruction based on common elements in the major 
faiths, Such a program would probably be very difficult to 
ifferences in the belicfs 
of Protestants, Homan Catholics, and Jews, There arc some 


put into effect because of basic di 
values in the proposal, 3ut it does not offer a promising 
solution to the problem, 
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Yo doubt this pronossl would be acceptable to many communi- 
S S 


tics. Indeed, there ave cities, towns, and rural districts 
in merica which are so nearly homogeneous religiously that 
a bocy of rrotestant or Catholic doctrins could, with public 
approval, , dé taught as the true faith, In some communities 
el 


4 is apparently beins: done. Furthermore, the principle of 
Local control which is so universally recognized opens the 
way to doctrinal instruction in religion where legal ques- 
tions are not raised. 


pee) 


owever, the danger to religious freedon involved in this 
practice is too obvious to be ignored, Most Protestants be- 
tieve in the right of the citizen to unbelief as well as 


to belief. If the school commits itself to a body of re- 
ligious doctrine, that negative right is in danger of 
being overridden. 


In the interest of religious freedom Protestants are bound 
to sustain the right of withdrawal on grounds of conscience 
from any class or activity that an individual »ounil or his 
parents regard as harmful to his religious life. This is 

a principle to be observed with all strictness and, in 
general, any doubt as to the validity of the objection : 
should be resolved in favor of the objector. Not only so, 
but the school has a vositive resvonsibility in all such 
cases to secure to the child immunity from social pressure 
or censure, 


Yet the public school has a responsibility in the religious 
field that extends beyond extramurnl cooperation with 
church and synagogue. It is to this area that svecial _ 
attention needs to ve given at the present time. It is the 
function of the school to put the young in possession of 
their cultural heritage, and to equip them to contribute 

to its enrichment. This requires an underst:nding both 

of the inherited tradition in which a verson stands, and 

of religious traditions in the community which are not his 
own. 


He 


Freedom, both intellectual and spiritucl; presupposes an 
underst»nding of those elements in the tradition which an 
educnted verson is called on to evalunte. Religion is a 
part of the cultural heritage. For all who take it seri- 
ously it is basic to the culture, For those whose attitude 
toward religion is negitive or skeptical, a kmowledge of 
religious ideas, attitudes and institutions is essential 

if their evaluation of religion is not to rest on suver- 
ficial and second-hand judgments. i 


To furnish an a E understanding of the place of 
religion in human history and in contemporary life is part 
of the function of lone education, Religion is not a 
piece of life that can be isol-ted for study, but an asvect 
of individual and social experience in its totality. 

Every educational discioline should take account of the 
religious elements that enter into the area of experience 
which it undertakes to explore. 


It is a part of the professional preparation of a teacher 
to achieve comvetence in the handling of the religious 
elements of his particular discipline. This is imoortant 
in almost every field but indispensable in the humenities, 
the arts, and the social sciences. 


His does not mean soecialization, any more than adecuate 
attention to reading ability or physical and mental hy- 
giene on the part of every teacher involves specialization. 
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It does mean that competence in most fields of education 
requires an intelligent grasp of the way in which man's 
religious outlook and concern has entered into his cul- 
tural development. 


To give concrete examoles, the study of literature, 

whether in formal classes or in relation to informal Dro- 
jects, should include our major religious classic, the 
Bible, From any voint of view, the Bible must be con- 
sidered a basic contribution to our literary heritage. 

To be ignorant of it is to be less than culturally literate, 
The study of it need involve no more sectarian indoctrina— 
tion than the study of Milton or Dante, Shakespeare or 
Tennyson, provided there is brought to it the same rev- 
erence for creative work that all literary study demands, 


Likewise, the study of contemoorary community life should 
include the religious institutions, as well as those of 
government, industry, snd social welfare. There is ample 
evidence that this can be done as part of the social 
studies orogram without untoward results and with educa- 
tional effectiveness. These areas are illustrative of the 
contribution the schools can make to the study of religion. 


A question inevitably arises concerning the use of forms 
and symbols of worshio in the schools, Simole services 
of worship are very commonly à feature of school assembly 
orograms, During the observance of the great Christian 
festivals the use of religious symbolism in the schools 
is widesoread, Such vractices are sometimes criticized 
but in general they seem to have effective sanction. Al- 
though from one point of view worshio involves a closer 
identification with religion than the study of religious 
beliefs, it seems*to de generally assumed that sinrole 
services of Christinn worship in the bublic schools, in- 
cluding the reading of Scristure, do no violence to the 
orincivle of separation of church and state. 


On the other hand, in communities that are sharply di- 
vided in religious allegiance, consideration may well be 
given to the possibility of developing forms of worship 
tnat are meaningful to members of different faiths. Even 
tae minimum of such expression - ©, ritual of silence =- 
may be productive of a deenly reverent mood. 


It is essential tc note here the difference between the 
function of the school and that of the church and the 

home, Those who contend that the nublic school cannot 
"teach" religion are right to the extent thet teaching im- 
plies the induction of youth into e varticular religious 
body with a distinctive form of worship and way of life. 

In a sense, the »nublic school, as many veople insist, can 
teach only "about" religion. But knowledge begins with 
acquaintance - with knowledge "about." With that necessary 
oreparation carefully made, the home and church can go on 
with their further work of more intensive religious education. 
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Our main criticism of the secular educational system is 
that it results in religious illiteracy, leaving a void 
which makes the task of intensive religious education 
difficult, if not imoossible. General education should 
build a foundation in awareness and sensitivity upon 
which srowing persons may build as their own free choice 
directs. Just as an adeouate social education lays a 
foundation for organized voliticel activity in accord with 
free choice, so it should equip youth for making intelli- 
gent judgments with reference to religious activities. 


Public educators are right in insisting that when relig- 
ious subject matter is studied in the school it must be 
studied with integrity and with comolete fidelity to the 
orinciple of free inquiry. The fact that religion holds 
an exalted place in our thought and life must not be nade 
the ground of a claim that it is vriviliged subject met- 
ter with respect to objective inaviry. This need hamper 
the study of a religious classic n> more than it hampers 
the study of the Declaration of Independence or the 
Mayflower Comoact, which contain orofovnd religious af- 
firmetions. Nor need the requirement of free and honest 
inquiry be a limitation in the study of religious institu- 
tions any more than in the study of political and economic 
grouos with their sharoly conflicting philosophies. Here, . 
as always, respect for persons and for freelom of con- 
science is of the essence. Where it obtains, education 
can proceed unhamoered. Where it is lacking no education 
worthy of the name is possible. 


The oublic school has a responsibility to develop as far 
as it can the spiritual implications of its own common 
life. It owes an obdligntion to the community's religious 
forces to lift its direct and indirect teacning above 

the level of materialism or thoughtless sensory gratifi- 
cation. 


It can assume e much larger resoonsibility than it has 
usually underteken for the creation and nurture of soirit- 
unl values. Resoect for personality; high moral stan- 
dards of conduct, love of truth, goodness and beauty, 
wonder and reverence before a vast and mysterious universe, 
the responsible use of freedom - these and many more 

must be objects of the school's serious and sustained 
concern. 


The school wili come to a point beyond which it cannot 
go, and at which the churches must step in with what 

they consider fuller Christian truth. It is the obliga- 
tion of the school to leave the way oven for such further 
develovrient by religious institutio:s, not to present 

a "closed system" of moral or spiritual interpretation 
with none other taen human and finite references, It is 
the obligation of the churches to support this cultiva- 
tion of soiritucl values as 2 new ally in religious 
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teaching by means of which all children will be helped 
to rise above what otherwise might be a crass material- 
ism, and those children already reached by more specific 
Christien education will respond more quickly and gener- 
ously to the fuller teaching of the Gospel. 


The churches must demonstrate avoreciation of the spe- 
cific role of the schools as they seek to discharge their 
anvrooriate task. For the most part the schools will not 
seek to win allegiance to any particular intellectual 
formulations of faith, doctrine, or creedal convictions. 
The several churches would be quick to protest were they 
to attempt such a role. In their cultivation of spiritual 
values the schools are giving expression to the ethical 
ideals of the Hebrew-—Christian tradition. As they pursue 
that most difficult task, they must not be chided by the 
churches for not attemoting to win assent to theological 
and doctrinal formulations. 


It should be understood that there is a division of 

labor here. It is the obligation of the churches so to 
understand their faitn that they will assume their om 
task of instruction, meanwhile welcoming the school's 
assistance in helping children and youth live that faith 
in the classroom, on the oleyground, ani at the “rom. 

The churches must not surrender to the school or to any 
other agency the duty of exoressing in everyday relation- 
shios the ethical ideals of Christian faith, 


But the churches must understand and interpret their 
aith so that stalwart and sensitive character will be 
recogiiized whenever it is met. The churches should wel- 
come gratefully as ar ally any institution which aids in 
character development, building upon such foundations 

the greater stricture of Christian personality. 


There remains to consider the orovosals for the establish- 
ment of a system of Protestant parochial schools growing 
out of a dissatisfaction with aovarently inescapable 
secularist trends in oresent nublic education. What shall 
be our attitude toward the ocrovosal? 


For many decades Protestantism has accepted tne public 
schools as tne basic American educational system. While 
a few denominations have uninterruntedly maintained 
parochial elementary and secondary schools, most Pro- 
testant churches have sbandoned elementary schools and 
have retained only a few church suoported schools on the 
secondary level. 


It is easy to understand the concern which causes 
Protestent lealers to advance so radical a devarture from 
traditional American Protestant practice. The establish- 
ment of Protestant »-rochial education, however, will 

not solve the »sroblems the churches face. 


Sur oublic school system should not be replaced with a 
rogram of Frotestant omrochial education, with or with- 
ut support from public funds. The American public 
schools have been bought at too great a price and they 
oromise too much for the future to be surrendered. 


These, in briefest outline, appear to be the mutual re- 
soonsibilities of public education and religion in America. No 
general prescriotion can be advanced, for what is imm ediately orac- 
ticable or desirable in a particular community depends on a variety 
of factors. It is always desirable that the community as a whole 
should face the problem and that policy should ve deter mined after 
full deliberation. The educational authorities together with the 
churches and synagogues mist share resvonsibility for the creation 
of mutunl confidence, respect, and understanding woon which suc- 
cess devends. 


IX 


E 


THE CHURCHES AND COMHUNITY AGENOIES OF 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 





There are many agencies of recreation and infermal educa- 
tion in the commmity which the churches must take into account 
also in fulfilling their corvorate educational responsibilities. 
The American Association for Adult Education estim tes that there 
are 600 organizations in its field. The American Youth Commission 
in 1937 listed more than 200 national youth-serving piati GA JOPAR 
Organizations serving children nare as numevous in the field of 
child welfare alone, there being 450 orgnnizations affiliated with 
the Child Welfare League of Anerica.* 


Many of these groups like the "Y's," the Scouts, and 
the settlements, are privately suovorted agencies with a history 
of character-building work with youth, in some instances antedating 
the modern religious education movement of the churches. Other 
leisure-time agencies in the community, such as recreation centers, 
playgrounds, and 4-H Clubs, are cai) or in part tax-suvovorted. 
The war has soeeded uo the trend toward the allocation of more 
public funds for community recreation. 


There is ample evidence that the way in which children, 
youth, and adults spend their leisure time is one of the most de- 
terminative of all character-forming influences. At certain stages 
of development, the club or scout trooo to waich a youth belongs 
may be more influential in molding Athitudes and habits than the 
school, the church, or even the home, Especially is this true 
when children spend weeks or months in summer camps. In some com- 
minities the Rotary Club may seem to be a more effective education- 
al institution then all the adult Bible classes. 


So widely is this fact recognized that these agencies 
of inforual education and recreation sre commonly referred to as 


* According to the Social Work Yearbook, 1946, 
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"character-bouilding" agencies, This aysellation is not wholly 

satisfactory, however, because churches and schools also ob- 

viously build character, and because people are attracted to 

these leisure-time associations by the activities themselves 
rather then to have their characters imoroved, In the youth field 
these agencies are frequently called youth-serving organizations. 


Greating the contribution cf these agencies and the 
concern of the churches for the total educational imoact of the 
community, we face an important and difficult problem of inter- 
agency organization. Gradwilly a larger measure of coordination 
is being achieved among the-e agencies themselves. - Tnrough the 
recreation or gro:0 work section of Councils of Social Agencies, 
common interests are discussed, resources of leadership are 
sometimes shared, end cooperative undertakings are carried out, 

A larger measure of coordination on the national level is develop- 
ing througa tne formation in 1943 of the Associated Youth Serving 
Organizations (AYSO). 


Little progress has been made, however, in relating the 
churches to these interagency councils. Although meny individual 
cnurches maintain cordial relationships in one way or another with 
the Scouts, the "Y," or some other «gency, patterns of cooperation 
between cowicils of churches and councils of other commanity 
agencies have seldom been worked out. In other words, the oro- 

cedure thus far has been largely piecemeal., A statesmarelike av- 
oroach to this oroblem of coordination on the part of both 
churches and agencies is clearly celle for and mutually desired. 


Basic to any move toward further coordination of ef- 
fort is an analysis of tne specific points where the churches have 
a concern abcut the vorogram of these leisure-time agencies and 
where their potential contributions may best be made. 


aye The churches should be concerned that these -gencies 
achieve maximum effectiveness in Beran ving character 


and personality in accordance with high ethical stand- 
ards. These velues are sought both for the large num- 


bers of those not otherwise reached by the churches and 
for those actively related to the church. It is imvort- 
ant for the sake of tae integration of the exnerience 


of youth that churcnes ond leisure-time agencies work 
toward common ends of versonal develooment and social 
reconstruction. 


The churches should be concerned that all of their 
young veoole shall have the experience of participation 
-inone or more of the leisure-time agencies of the com- 
munity. Although there is need to guard against undue 
competition of agencies for the time of youth outside 
school and church hours, there is even greater need for 
the extension of these recreational services to a larger 
oroportion of the youth of our co. unities. Studies 
show that one-half or more of the children and youth of 
the average community take no active oart in any or- 
ganized recreational or educational program outside of 
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the school. Participation of church youth in leisure- 
time orograms apart from church ausnices takes on added 
significance when opvortunities are orovided for inter- 
denominational, interfaith, and inter-racial experiences. 


The churches are concerned about better utilization of 
the techniques aud program resources of these leisure- 
time agencies, to be made available in one of two ways? 
(1) through 2 troop, club, or other unit attached ài- 
rectly to the church; (2) by soliciting the aid of an 
agency leader in developing the churches! orogram with 
youth, 


The churches have a concern to helo suvoly and train 
leaders for community organizations, beth »ublic and pri- 
vate. There is no more effective way for the churches 

to make their contribution to the develooment of persons 
in leisure-time activities than through the devoted ser- 
vice of laymen as board members ang volunteer leaders in 
these agencies. 


In communities where no adequate coordination of leisure- 
time agencies has been achieved, the churches may be in 
a position to take the lead in bringing them together. 
This does not mean official sponsorship or control on the 
vart of the churches, put a responsibility for seeing 
that sound vrincioles are followed in interagency or- 
ganization. 


tatterns for cooparation between the churches as a body 
and other community agencies are so undeveloned that we 
can only suggest principles for exoloration and experi- 
mentation. 

ye first step in community coordination probably is an 
interchange of experiences anong lenders of the churches 
d the agencies, for the sake of more accurate informa- 
on and mutual understanding. 


H} 
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Secondly, it is important to distinguish carefully the 
varying aims, avoropches, and organizational practices 

of these community groups. There is as great variety in 
this respect among these asencies As emong denominations, 
Churcamen who are seriously interested in church-agency 
coonerntion need to make a special study of the philoso- 
ohy and program of the major agencies. 


Por example, & different type of cooperation on the part 
of churches must be worked out with those agencies that 
do not operate through building centers of their own, 

but carry on their work in decentralized fashion in the 
community. Again, sone of these agencies avoid any di~- 
rect religious instruction or affiliation, whereas 

others have an avowed religious purpose and seek definite 
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affiliation with the churches. Methods of work differ. 
also: some stress the formation of small, closely knit 
grouvs; others put the emohasis on mass recreational 
activities or individual participation according to in- 
terests. Again, some of these agencies are local in 
coustituency and control; others are nationwide in scove 
and have a more or less uniform program to establish. 


Again, communitywide patterns of coordination should 
take into account successful exveriences of cooperation 
already gained on a more limited scale, In a number of 
communities, for examole, councils dealing with recrea- 
tion for teen-age youth have been functioning with re- 
presentation from the churches, the "yis," and other 
agencies. The experience of local inter-church youth 
councils warrants special study, as do also coordinating 
councils in smaller communities. 


Finally, such exploration should lead to erperimentation 
in church-agency coordination in a few comnunities of 
different sizes and types. The main purpose of such 
efforts should be: (1) to work out basic principles to 
guide individual churches and agencies as they seek 
closer cooperation; (2) to undertake a limited number of 
cooperative projects, such as e joint undertaking in the 
recruiting and training of volunteer leaders, or a Co- 
rdinated apsroach to sections of the community where 
the recreationnl and religious resources for youth are 
wholly inadequate. 
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CONCLUSION 





In presenting this report it is recognized that there 
remain many unresolved oroblems in the community aporoach to 
rsligious education. There has not been spoken here a cefinitive 
or final word in these complex and difficult relationships. It 
is hoved only that this document may carry the thinking of our 
Protestant forces another steo forward. 


Most of the problems relating to our community avproaches 
to Christian education need further study and discussion by de- 
nominational growos and by inter-church councils. Only as we take 
seriously the community tasks of our Christian churches and give 
them the investigation and study comnensurate with their imoortance 
will we redeem for our Lord the cities, towns, and villages of our 
land. 


We call varticular attention to the need of re-examining 
the traditional Protestant conception of the seonration of church 
and state. There is need for a clear understanding of what we 
want this orincivle to mean ond what we do not want it to include. 
There is ‘great confusion, unrecognized for the most part, in the 





minds of all Protestant groups. A comuon American Protestant under- 
standing has by no means emerged. 


We need to determine what we mean, not in terms of a 
general slogan but in terms of actual practices as they relate to 
schools, legisletive bodies, orisons, the armed forces, and tax- 
supported institutions for the care of the ill, the maimed, and 
the poor. A uniform national orinciple may be what we want. Or 
we may decide that local variations according to the nature and 
needs of the communities may be desirable. In either event we need 
to choose intelligently and formulate policies deliberately. This 
Protestantism has not done. 


We recommend that this document be used for study and 
discussion by denominational and interdenominational groups, varti- 
cularly by the Conference on the Community planned for Avril 1947 
and by the June 1947 meeting of the Association of Council 
Secretaries. 
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PREFACE 


This document is one of eight reports issued by the 
Committee on the Study of Christian Education to the 
International Council of Religious Education. The 
committee was established by Council action at the 
Annual Meeting in February, 1944, with Dr. Paul H. 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity School as chair- 
man, Dr. Nevin C, Harner, now President of Heidel berg 
College, as vice-chairman, and Dr, Gerald ©, Knoff of 
the International Council staff as executive secretary. 


The committee interpreted its task as that of present- 
ing its final reports as independent findings, addres— 
sed to the Council rather than as reports which neces- 
sarily had to have Council approval., The Council found 
itself in com lete agreement with this understanding 
and took specific action to that effect at the Annual 
Meeting of 1945. 


Some of these reports were presented to the Council at 
the February 1946 Annual. Meeting; others were presented 
in 1947, All of the decuments have been nresented to 
the International Council thouzh they are not to be in- 
termreted necessarily as the findines of the Council. 


Some of the recommendations have been formally adopted 
by Council action; others have been received for study 
and later action, as wit] be shown in the minutes of the 
International Council for the Annual Meetings of 1946 
and 1947. 


The substance of the eight rerorts together with other 
interpretive material has been incorporated in more 
popular form in the book, The Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, by Paul H, Vieth, published by the Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, for the Cooperative Publishing Association, 
The price is $2.50. This book is suitable for use by lay 
people, by volunteer church workers, and for classroom 
work, as well as by professiona]. groups. 


The titles in this series of Study Committee documents 
are as follows: 


I Christian Education, Yesterday and 
Today e . ° e . . ? e ° © iie ” ° 2 . . . 25 


II Theolozical and Educational 
Foungationg Se e e (sits a ie leh .elen sas e40 


III The Local Church Program . e o Pa NENS 055 


IV The Curriculum of Christian 
POUCA BLOONS il elle lila E e an A tiene re LPE 40 


V They Fame y ie ma e ele Ne Kae ea a 
VI Leadership A T ee! er ie OU NO) OF O ye 265 


VII The Community Approach to Christian 
Educa GLOOM ie enean ee Te (ele) Nel elimi ena tae AD 


VIII The Structure and Functions of 
Agencies of Christian Education e e + 035 


Price of complete set of eight $2.75 


They may be purchased through the Business Department of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, at the prices 
indicated, 


It is the hope of the Conmittee on the Study of Christian 
Education that these renorts may be helpful in stimulating 
a critical re-examination of our programs of religious ed- 
ucation in order that we may be more skillful leaders of 
those committed te our charge and better teachers of the 
Gospel. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS x 
OF AGENCIES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


When the Study of Christian Education was begun by action of the Interna- 
tional Council in February, 1944, it was with the understanding that the 
"services ang work of the International Council” were to be examined. Among 
the formal actions taken by the Council was the approval of the recommenda- 
tion "that the Council express to the committee its strong sense of the need 
of special study and consideration" of a group of specific problems, among 
which was "a definition of the functions of the inter—church agency of Chris- 
tian education and of its committees and other groups." 


The Administrative Committee, established by Council action, recommended to 
the Study Committee that the "structure and functions" of the agencies of 
Christian education be studied, along with six other general areas. To this 
work certain members of the Study Committee were assigned because of their 
special interests and experience. thers, not members of the general Study 
Committee, but in a position to bring peculiar insights and experience to 
its work, were called upon for assistance. 


It was felt wise to begin the actual work of this committee somewhat later 
than that of the other committees in order to take into account the prelim- 
inary findings of the other groups engaged in the Study. In order that this 
committee might be acquainted intimately with the work of the other groups, 
considerable overlapping of membership was arranged. Of the 14 regular mem- 
bers of the Structure and Functions Committee, 12 had a second committee 
responsibility, in some instances major writing or executive assignments. 


The first meeting of the committee was held on March 9, 1945, in connection 
with the general meeting of the Study Committee. At this session several 
general lines of investigation were suggested. It was generally agreed, 

for example, that for the most part the Structure and Functions Committee 
would confine itself to a critical appraisal of the work and organization 
of the International Council, and that it would not bring in recommendations 
regarding structure and functions of member agencies. 


In general this decision has prevailed, though one section of this report 
deals with the structure and functions of state and city councils. This 
departure from the general procedure has been made, however, at the request 
of representatives of these agencies. These persons expressed the conviction 
that state and city councils would welcome suggestions concerning certain 
phases of their work, particularly those which impinge upon the functions 

of the International Council. 


In this first meeting a variety of specific questions was raised as the 
committee endeavored to determine the proportions of its task. Relationships 
of the Council to its member agencies, possible overlapping of field services 
and programs, varying conceptions of the basic functions of the Council, its 
internal organization and future plans were discussed along with many other 
aspects of the work. 
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The March 9, 1945, meeting adjourned with the understanding that an investi- 
gation should be made of the convictions of the Council's member agencies 
concerning the structure and functions of the International Council as a 
basis for discussions at a meeting of the enlarged committee in Chicago. 


This second session was held on June 25 and 26 with a larger attendance of 
both coopted and regular members. Representatives came from denominational 
boards, state councils, city councils, denominational publishers, Interna- 
tional Council officers and staff. 


For this meeting several types of resource material were available. The 
report of the Lake Geneva Conference in June, 1944, composed of representa- 
tives of the National and International Executives! Section of the Interna- 
tional Council, the State and Regional Executives! Section, and the City 

. Executives! Section was before the group. Also three questionnaires that 
had been sent out to member agencies and had been carefully tabulated were 
presented for examination. The first questionnaire was titled Inguiry Re- 
garding the International Council. Replies to this set of questions came 
from 14 denominatims and 9 state councils. The second questionnaire was 
headed Inouiry Regarding Structure and Functions of Denominational Agencies. 
Replies were received from 12 cenominations. The third, Inquiry Regarding 
Structure and Functions of State and Provincial Council Agencies, set forth 
replies from 9 state councils. The results of all these documents were most 
helpful in guiding the committee to the issues which needed discussion and 
possible solution. Tabulations were sent to the member agencies of the 
Council, and a limited number are still available for study by member de- 
nominations and state councils. 











At the close of the two days' session, six problems seemed to demand imme- 
diate attentions 


l. What should be the basic functions of the International Council 
of Religious Education? ; 


2. What changes should be made in the organization of the Council 
to fulfill adequately and effitiently those functions? 


3. What should be the place of laymen in the organization and work 
of the Council? 


4, What should be the relationships between the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and the Religious Education Council 
of Canada, the Canadian member denominations, and the provincial 
councils of religious education, in view of the probable organi- 
zation of two National Councils of Churches, each with divisions 
of Christian education? 


5, What are, and what should be, the relationships between denomi- 
national field programs of Christian education and the educational 
programs of state and city councils of churches? 


6. What particular problems are involved in cooperative Protestant 
publishing, and how do they affect the workings of the educational 
boards? 


Special assignments were made to individuals or to subcommittees to do pre- 
liminary work on these problems. Later sections of this report will deal 
with some of them. In the case of the problem of Canadian relationships, 

this issue, raised by officials of Canadian member agencies, is being. 

worked out by Council staff members and representatives of Canadian denomi- 
nations, provincial councils, and the Religious Education Council of Canada. 
Recommendations have not finally been reviewed by the Canadian groups, and 
will, therefore, probably come as a direct recommendation to the International 
Council from its Canadian members. 


Toward the close of the June session, it was clear that a wide variety of 
attitudes was held as to the basic nature of the International Council of 
Religious Education. These ranged from a conception which would view the 
Council as a simple association for fellowship and interchange of ideas to 
a conception viewing the Council as the means through which Protestant 
churches discharge directly their educational tasks. The following six 
statements probably illustrate the varying shades of viewpoint on the ques- 
tion, "What should the International Council be?" 


"l1. The International Council of Religious Education is the agency 
of the Protestant churches through which their Christian educa- 
tion staffs exchange ideas and experiences, enjoy the fellowship 
of inspiration and self-education, become aware of new opportu- 
nities and common responsibilities, and prepare themselves to 
carry on more effectively the work of their denominational boards 
and city, state, and provincial councils. 


"2, The International Council of Religious Education is the agency 
of the Protestant churches through which their educational leaders 
engage in study and research, examine areas of new service for 
the consideration of their respective agencies, evaluate present 
plans and processes, and together stimulate the interest of the 
American public in the religious education opportunities provided 
by the Protestant churches. 


"3, The International Council of Religious Education is the agency 
of the Protestant churches through which their religious educa- 
tional leaders exchange ideas and experiences, plan religious 
education activities of a community-wide nature, and prepare to 
join together in certain common endeavors on the community level. 


"4. The International Council of Religious Education is the agency 
of the Protestant churches through which their religious educa- 
tion leaders exchange ideas and experiences, and through which 
they carry on certain common activities which they cannot well 
undertake separately. 


"5, The International Council of Religious Education is the agency 
through which the religious education forces of the Protestant 
churches exchange ideas and experiences, plan certain selected 
phases of their separate educational programs together, unite in 
carrying on certain designated aspects of their work cooperatively, 
and maintain a means whereby two or more of the denominations may 
join in certain common endeavors. 
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"6. The International Council of Religious Education is the agency 
through which the Protestant churches marshal their religious 
education forces in a united program of action to provide an 
adequate Christian education both for those persons now related 
to the churches and those thus far unreached by the churches, 
and by which these churches cooperatively seek to Christiani.ze 
the common life of America." 


As the work of the Structure and Functions Comnittee progressed, it assumed 
that the Council and its member denominations would not consider statement 1 
above as altogether an adequate definition of function of the International 
Council of Religious Education. American Protestantism as a whole was not 
ready to adopt statement 6. Somewhere between these two must be fouhd the 
majority working conceptions of the International Council. 


Prior to the third full meeting of the committee held in October, 1945, 
various subcommittees had prepared documents dealing with their specific 
assignments. These were carefully examined by the committee and some of 
them recommitted for further study. 


In the process of discussion, three new questions emerged: (1) the wisdom 
of establishing an advisory section for campus religious workers; (2) the 
specific functions of state councils of religious education or Christian 
education; and (3) the formulation of general policy statements for Interna- 
tional Council consideration. Committees were apnointed to study and bring 
in recommendations on these matters for the May, 1946, meeting. 


When the committee met in its fourth session on May 9 and 10, 1946, it heard 
reports from subcommittees appointed to deal with these three problems. An 
investigation had been made of the attitudes of member agencies concerning 
possible establishment of an advisory section for college and university re- 
ligious workers, with replies from 18 denominational executives and 15 state 
council executives. The Subcommittee on the Functions of State and City 
Councils also reported. Suggested policy statements were drafted by the 
committee as a whole. A report also was made by the Subcommittee on Cooper- 
ative Publishing and a revised statement drafted and approved. The committee 
spent considerable time in examining a liet of questions commonly raised con- 
cerning relationships between the International Council and its member denom- 
inations. 


The fifth and final meeting of the Structure and Functions Committee was 
held in Atlantic City on June 13, immediately preceding the meeting of the 
Study Committee as a whole, At that time the following report was approved 
for submission to the larger group. After full discussion by the Study Con- 
mittee, it was ordered referred to the International Council for whatever 
disposition the Council might deem wise. 


I. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNATIUNAL COUNCIL 
Before we consider details of organization and program, it is necessary to 

state clearly and in some detail what we regard as the functions of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, In the charter granted to the Inter- 
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national Sunday School Association by the United States Congress in 1907, 
there is this basic statement of purpose: 


"Section 2. 'That the purpose of the Association shall be to pro- 
mote organized Sunday school work, to encourage the study of the 
Bible, and to assist in the spread of Christian religion.'" 


Under this broad Congressional authorization, the. International Council of 
Religious Education carries on today. 


As the name of the International Sunday School Association was changed to 
the International Council of Religious Education, and as the By-Laws were 
formulated, certain basic convictions concerning methods of work were set 
down in the Preamble to the By-Laws: 


"l. We recognize it to be the right and duty of each denomination 
through its properly constituted Sunday school authorities to 
direct its Sunday school work. 


"2, We recognize that in the field of religious education, there 
is need for cooperative efforts between the various denomina- 
tions, between the several denominations and organizations, 
and among the general organizations themselves and that there 
are problems in religious education that can best be solved 
by such cooperative effort. 


"3, We recognize that in the field of religious education, the 
local community, and local institutions and organizations have 
rights of initiative and local self-government. 

"4; We recognize the rignts of the cooperating local churches and 
organizations to be represented as such in the direction and 
control of any community movement, which has for its purpose 
the training of workers for the local churches or the religious 
instruction of the children of the churches. 


"5, The International Sunday School Association henceforth, and 
until the Charter is amended, shall operate under the name and 
title 'The International Council of Religious Education." 


Article I of the By-Laws of the International Council merely reaffirms the 
purpose of the International Sunday School Association as recognized in the 
Congressional charter: 


"The purpose of the International Council of Religious Education 

shall be as specified in the Charter granted by Act of Congress: 

'To promote organized Sunday school work, to encourage the study 

of the Bible, and to assist in the spread of the Christian relig- 
ton. 1e 


The committee reviewed an unofficial statement which had been used by the 


General Secretary and the staff, setting forth long-term objectives of the 


* It is interesting to observe that the article "the" in the last phrase 
does not appear in the original Act of Congress. 
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Council, the content of which for the most part has been included in Recom- 
mendation 2, as given below and on the following page of this report. 


There is need both for a fuller statement in the official By-Laws of the 
Council, and for an expanded statement for use by the Council's officers 
and staff as they attempt to interpret in detail the scope of the Council's 
activities. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


l. That Article I of the By-Laws of the International Council be 
changed to read as follows: 


NArticle T 
PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS 


In pursuance of its purpose as stated in its Charter, it shali 
be the function of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation to serve as the agency of the churches of North America 
through which their leaders in Christian education may (a) en- 
joy the inspiration and self-education which comes through fel- 
lowship, (b) share convictions, ideas, and : experiences, (c) 
evaluate their current plans and practices, (a) cxamine arcas 
of needed service, (e) carry on cooperative rescarch, (£) carry 
on activities for enrichment of their denominational programs, 

. (g) plan together religious education activities of a community 
nature, (h) cooperate in developing a public mind favorable to 
the conduct of Christian education, (i) unite in carrying on 
certain designated aspects of their work, (j) conduct experi- 
mentation in needed new fields vital to Christian education, 

(x) provide a means whereby two or more denominations may join 
in common endeavors of their choice, and (1) join in such other 
plans and activities as may seen wise and helpful." 


2. That the following statement of functions be approved by the Inter- 
national Council as a statement for use by its officers, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, and members of the staffs 


a. To provide its member Christian education agencies with 
the inspiration, spiritual enrichment, and self-education 
which comes through fellowship. 


b., To encourage and promote those values which come to the 
Christian education movement through cocperative activity. 


C.e To provide an avenue through which staffs of member agen- 
cies may exchange ideas and experiences, evaluate their 
plans and practices, and improve the quality of their 
educational programs for the churches and individuals 
whom they serve. 
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To serve as a medium through which the staffs of member 
agencies may formulate plans for providing adequate 
Christian education for those now related to the churches 
and for those thus far unreached, as well as to serve 

as a medium through which they may determine which phases 
of such plans may be undertaken cooperatively or unitedly. 


To help inform persons, both within and outside the churches, 
regarding the past achievements, present activities, and 
future possibilities of the Christian education movement 

in North America and thus to help create a general climate 
favorable to Christian education. 


To help inspire men and women, particularly parents, toa 
larger measure of responsibility for the work of Christian 
education; to enlist both lay and professional forces in 
efforts for extension of Christian education services to 
those not now reached and for increasing the effectiveness 
of their work with those already within the fold of the 
church. 


To provide a means wkereby all member agencies or any group 


` of meriber agencies may unite in administering such tasks 


as they may wish to carry on unitedly. 


To conduct or arrange for the conduct of such research as 
is essential to the intelligent pursuance of its other 
functions. 


To plan together religious education programs of a commu- 
nity nature and to administer such continent-wide activities 
as are essential to the success of such programs. 


To maintain relationships on behalf of the Christian educa- 


tion movement with other religious forces, with character- 
building agencies, and with the government." 


II. GENERAL POLICY STATEMENTS 


Need has been felt in carrying on the work of the Council for clear state- 
nents of Council policy in certain areas. For example, the Council has been 
asked from time to time to make public pronouncements concerning debatable 
social, educational, and religious issues. This immediately raises a large 
number of questions which need to be clarified. For example: 


l. 


The degree to which the Council is able to speak for its member 
agencies, and the extent to which member agencies are to be 
bound by Council pronouncements has never been settled. 


Giving counsel to the staff and members of committees concerning 
what they might properly say and do with relation to certain is- 
sues and what, on the other hand, lies beyond the scope of an 
educational organization such as the International Council. 
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3. The extent to which member agencies are to feel themselves 
bound to use the products of the cooperative process has some- 
times caused misunderstanding. 


4, The promotion of united national emphases has been attended 
with much uncertainty and some confusion. Members of the Coun- 
cil are not agreed upon the extent of profitable results from 
such promotion. 


5. The matter of participation in cooperative activities carried 
on by two or more denominations within the structure of the 
Council, but not entered into by all or even by a majority of 
constituent agencies. 


There is need for a clear statement of Council policy on these and similar 
matters. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


That the following statements of policy be adopted by the Interna- 
tional Council for the general guidance of its officers, General 
Secretary, and staff. 


l. Regarding Public Pronouncements 


The Council is by nature an educational agency of the churches. Such public 
pronouncements as are mace by the Council, therefore, shall be limited to 
those issues which affect the functioning of the churches as educational 
agencies. 


Pronouncements of the Gouncil shall be recognized as statements of that body, 
and not of its member agencies. As such, pronouncements of the Council need 
not have the endorsement of its individual member agencies, nor does the 
Councilin such statements represent officially its constituent denominations 
except as they individually endorse specific actions and authorize the Coun- 
cil so to represent then. 


The Council in pronouncements concerning issues on which its members are 
divided shall make clear the extent of both majority and minority opinion. 
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2. Regarding the Participation of Member 
Agencies in the International Council 





The success of the Council as an interdenominational enterprise depends upon 
the extent to which member agencies participate in its committees and other 
working groups and make use of its educational products. Therefore, it is 
the earnest desire of the Council that the constituent denominations shail 
cooperate in all its activities and that there shall be widespread use by 
member agencies of the recommendations and materials which have been cooper- 
atively planned and prepared. The Council recognizes, however, the right of - 
member agencies to determine the extent and the points of their participation 
in its committees and other working groups and the use they ibs make of its 
educational products. 
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3. Regarding Statements of Christian 
Faith and Educational Philosophy 


The Council will prepare from time to time statements of the Christian faith 
and of educational philosophy as bases for its own program ouilding or field 
activities and as possible guides for the developing program of Christian 
education in the churches. While such statements, in the preparation of 
which member agencies have participated, way properly be recommended by the 
Council to the constituent agencies for their consideration and possible 
adoption in the development of their own programs of Christian education, 

it is recognized that these statements will not be set forth as representing 
the faith or convictions of individual member agencies except as they may 
have taken official action thereon. 


4, Regarding Field Emphases and Services 


a. The Council may formulate and promote united national emphases 
when such emphases are desired by its member agencies. 


be he Council may determine the patterns of promotion for such em- 
phases, which may be used regionally, or by denominations at 
varying tines and modified by local conditions. 


ec. In unusual circumstances members of the Council may desire to 
unite in field emphases for the purpose of making a united im- 
pression upon American Protestantisn. 


da. As a means of advancing interdenominational cooperation, it shall 
be the policy of the Council to encourage cooperative endeavor 
between two or more denominations where more comprehensive co- 
operation is not feasible. 


III, THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


During the quarter century of the life of the International Council, its 
activities have increased tremendously. New departments have been added. 
The number of advisory sections has been increased. The Staff has more than 
doubled within the past ten ycars. New needs have been pointed out by mem- ` 
ber agencies, and provisions made by the Council for the meeting of those 
needs. 


Officials of denominational boards, executives of the state councils and 
heads of publishing houses have all been brought into closer relationship 
with the ongoing life and work of the Council. lLaymen have been sought and 
their support and interest won, not for the financial undergirding only 
but also for the creative program work of the Council. 


Yet in these 25 years no serious or sustained review has been made of the 
complex organization of the Council. Has it now become too complex and cum- 
bersome? Or, is it too simple to meet adequately the needs of our boards 
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and councils, who themselves carry on elaborate and intricate programs? Do 
the relationships and functions of the advisory sections, Board of Trustees, 
Commission on Educational Program and educational committees need to be re- 
considered in the light of changing conditions? These were some of the ques- 
tions which began the investigation of the organization of the Council. 


l. Advisory Sections 


Advisory sections, as they first organized, were thought of as groups whose 
chief function was to "advise" the International Council in matters of pro- 
gram. While sections have never yielded this function with the passing of 
the years, they have used it less and less. Other purposes have cone to the 
fore. It appears that the place of each section might be more clearly de- 
fined and the programs made more Significant, were the various sections to 
undertake for themselves a definition of their place and functions. 


There is dissatisfaction with the present unclear position of the Interna- 
tional and National Executives! Section. This group is quite different from 
the others, and it would seem wise to give it a place in the organization of 
the Council commensurate with its strategic importance. However, no desire 
was expressed by denominational executives on the Structure and Functions 
Committee to have the Executives’ Section constituted as an educational com- 
mission. The committee nevertheless is recommending a change in name and in 
the definition of function of this section. 


There exists within International Cowmcil circles sone sentiment for the 
organization of an advisory section for campus religious workers. ‘The major- 
ity of our member agencies, however, counsel against the establishment of 
such a section. They urge, instead, the cultivation of a closer relation- 
ship of existing campus agencies with the United Christian Youth Movement, 
the International Council, and the local church programs of denominational 
boards. 


Some propose that a superintendents’ Section be created. It is obvious that 
with the coming of professionally trained leadership in Christian education, 
the Sunday school superintendent has been neglected. This is an unfortunate 
and surely an unnecessary development. 


This lessening of concern has come about in spite of the fact that for every 
church school with a trained director, there are hundreds of Sunday schools 
with devoted volunteer superintendents administering their programs. This 
neglect, unconscious rather than deliberate, has made some superintendents 
feel that they have no part in the concern of the International Council. 
Sponsors of rival movements have been quick to seize upon this neglect and 
to capitalize it to their own ends. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


l. That the word "advisory" be dropped from the title of all sec- 
tions, in order to indicate the broader functions which they 
have now assumed. 


Re 


3. 


4. 
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6. 


That there be added to the By-Laws, a new Section 3 in Article 6 
to read as follows: 


"Each section shall operate according to a statement of 
purpose and function which the Council approves on the sec- 
tion's recommendation. Such statements shall provide fors 


a. Suggestions and recommendations in the area of 
their respective interests, for the guidance of 
the Council, on matters of policy, program, and 
activities. 


b. Mutual fellowship and the sharing of experiences 
in their respective fields which may or may not 
be a concern of the Council." 


That the International and National Executives! Section be recon- 
stituted as the Denominational Executives! Section, to be composed 
of the principal executives of national denominational educational 
boards. 


That the functions of this section be as follows: 


a. The exchange of experience among denominational execu- 
tives of boards of Christian education relating to their 
own tasks as principal executives of denominational staffs. 


b. The discussion of denominational programs of Christian 
education for the common enrichment of all the boards 
represented. 


c. The working out of common enterprises carried on by the 
International Council on behalf of its member denomina- 
tional boards, and the tendering to the Council advice on 
natters of policy and program. 


That the present Section 3 in Article 6 of the By-Laws become Sec- 
tion 4, that Section 4 become Section 5, and that a new Section 6 
be added to read as follows: 


"any group within such sections as the Publishers! Section, 
the Denominational Executives! Section, the State and Regional 
Executives! Section, and the City Executives' Section which 
meets to consider special interests which certain members have 
in common may present recommendations and advice to the Coun- 
cil either through the sections of which these persons are 
members or directly in the name of the group concerned." 


That the International Council encourage a closer relationship be- 
tween the United Christian Youth Movement and the United Studen 
Christian Council, representing the National Student Councils of 
the Y.il.G.A. and the I.WC.A., the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
Lutheran Student Association, the Inter—-Neminary Movement, and the 
Sattionel Jommission of University ‘ork of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. 


7. That,while it is our judgment that a closer relationship should 
exist between college and university student programs and local 
church programs, we believe the question of the establishment 
of an advisory section for college and university religious 
workers should be held in abeyance pending the conclusion of 
studies now under way through the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil and the United Christian Youth Movement. We believe that 
this question should be given continued attention by the Inter- 
national Council until a more effective integration of student 
and local church youth programs have been achieved. 


8. That provision be made in the Annual Meetings of the Council for 
Sunday school superintendents; that such provisions be made either 
through a subdivision of the Lay Section, or by means of the cre- 
ation of a Superintendents! Sections; and that the recommendation 


be referred to the Committee on Church School Administration and 
the staff. 


2. Board of Trustees 


There has not been presented to the Committee on Structure and Functions any 
evidence of dissatisfaction with the composition of the Board of Trustees 

of the Council, Membership of the present board includes laymen, denomina- 
tional executives, council executives, publishing house executives, general 
educators, and ex-officio members. When the way is clear, a place should 
be found for two or more state or city council executives, 


We, therefore, recommend, 


1, That the Committee on Nominations of the Council be asked to 
preserve approximately the present balance of membership among 
five of the classifications set forth above. 


2, That the Committee on Nominations be asked to increase as soon 
as practicable the representation of state and city council ex- 
ecutives in order to include at least two council executives, 
one representing a state organization and one representing a 
city organization. 


3. Commission on Educational Program 


The Structure anà Functions Committee comuends the Commission on Educational 
Program for its careful attention across the years to the educational mate- 
rials of the Council. The high quality of educational publications of the 
Council is itself the clearcst evidence of the serious manner in which the 
Commission has conceived and undertaken its responsibilities. 


Criticisms of the work of the Commission have been made from time to time, 
suggesting that however well it may be serving as a reviewing body, it is 
not functioning adequately as an initiating and integrating commission. The 


Commission on Educational Program discharges its heavy responsibilities with 
all too little time for meetings. In some way it should become the source 
of new program activities and the coordinator of existing activities, with- 
out, we hope, lessening its careful attention to educational materials. 


The size of the present Commission is not satisfactory. Jt is too small to 
function effectively. With the expansion of the Council staff, the Commis- 
sion is in danger of becoming dominated by the employed directors of Council 
departments. Again, even though many of the cenominational boards have added 
departments and directors of church school, administration, few of these have 
membership on the Commission. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


le That Article V, Section 2, of the By-Laws of the International 
Council of Religious Education be changed to provide for 25 men- 
bers-at-large on the Commission on Educational Progran. 


2. That, in the appointment of these members—at-large on the Com 
mission on Educational Program, the following considerations be 
kept in minds 


a. There should be represented on the Commission the editors 
of our denominational religious educational literature. 


b. There should be a fair proportion of those denominational 
staff persons in charge of church school administration anc 
those cirectly administering denominational local church 
programs. 


Ce There should be a fair balance of representatives from nen 
ber denominations and from state councils. 


d. A sufficient number should be appointed to make sure that 
the typical Commission session will not be over—balanced 
with International Council staff people. 


e. There should be on the Commission some Biblical scholars, 
theologians, and other specialists selected from educational 
institutions, pastors and also laymen drawn from the cate- 


gories mentioned in Section IV of this report. 


3. That the Commission initiate study of broad religious movements 
and trends in order to bring them up for discussion of their educa- 
tional implications and for later reference to appropriate commit- 
tees, sections, associations, or other groups for study and report, 


4, That the Commission, in addition to reviewing and clearing educa- 
tional materials from committees, should study questions and issues 
of broad educational policy, bringing recommendations before the 
Council. 


4. Educational Committees 


In general, the educational committees of the Council, including lesson com- 
mittees, age group committees, and functional committees, seem to be 
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functioning effectively. The claim that the educational committees of the 
Council are the specialized interests of the denominational educational 
boards in action is a fairly accurate description. It has been pointed out 


that these committees have greatly increased in influence in Council affairs 
across tne years. 


The educational committees could make a larger use of specialists in other 
religious fields. The general principle, namely, that so far as possible 
the educational committees should be under the direction of those bearing 
direct responsibilities for similar work in denominations and in caincils 
is sound. But to broaden their viewpoints and to enlarge their experiences, 
the committees might make a larger use of those skilled in the disciplines 
of Bible, theology, Christian ethics, etc. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


That the Council appoint as cooperating members of the educa- 
tional committees theologians, Biblical scholars and other 
specialists, pastors and qualified laymen, the number being 
determined by each committee. 
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5. Time Schedule of Annual Meetings 





For some time, dissatisfaction has been expressed with the way the Annual 
Meetings, including sections', committees', and Council meetings, have been 
arranged. With simultaneous scheduling of seventeen sections, persons fre- 
quently visit one or more sections with attendant confusion and loss of ef- 
fective working conditions. With the scheduling of the Annual Meeting of 
the Council immediately after the meetings of the educational committees 
and the Commission on Educational Program, a serious handicap is placed upon 
the effective deliberation of these bodies because of the lack of time for 
careful preparation or study of reports. The Council, usually convening in 
the early afternoon of Friday and adjourning late Saturday afternoon has had 
hardly enough time for the thoughtful consideration of the business before 
it. Some radical readjustments of the Annual Meeting schedule seem to be 
badly needed. 


We, therefore, recommends 


l. That, instead of plaming simultaneous section meetings, the 
staff experiment with the following plan, providing for classi- 
fication of four grouns of sections, as follows: 


Group I. Sections: Children, Young People, Adult, 
Publishers, Weekday 


Group II. Sections: Denominational Executives, Leader- 
ship, Missionary Education, Pro- 
fessors, Research, Vacation 





Group III. Alternating Sections: Directors, Editors, 
Pastors (these three to meet one 
year at the same time as Group I, 
the next with Group IT.) 


Group IV. Alternating Sections: Lay, State and Regional 
Executives, and City Executives 
(these three to meet one year at the 
time of Group I, the next with Group II.) 


(This arrangement makes it possible to hold membership and ac- 
tively participate each year in two sections meeting consecu- 
tively, the reduction in the time allowed for any given section 
under the new plan being more than made up by the ability to 
hold membership in and attend two sections, meeting through a 
possible four-day period.) 


That the officers and staff of the Council consider the following 
weekly schedule for Annual Meetings, using this plan or some 
adaptation of it at their discretion. 


a. Ten days should be taken for the Annual Meetings of the 
Council, as follows: 


Thursday: Age group committees 
Fridays Functional committees 


Saturday: Commission on Educational Program 


Sunday: (Free, or used for mass meetings, if 
desired) 

Mondays Group I sections 

Tuesday: Group I sections 


Wednesday: Group II sections, committees of Board 
of Trustees, important joint section 
meetings. 


Thursday: Group II sections, Board of Trustees, 
important joint section meetings 


Fridays Council meetings 
Saturday: Council meetings 


b. If the above schedule seems toa long, it be contracted by 
providing 14 days instead of two for each group of sections, 
or by using portions of Sunday for the Commission, or by 
any combination. The ten days could be reduced to eight. 


c. That, as another adaptation, the officers and staff consider 
the possibility of scheduling the meetings of the educational 
conmittevs and the Commission on Educational Program in De- 
gember or early January. 


6. Program of the Council Annual Meetings 





It has always been difficult to maintain a satisfactory balance between 

the necessity of transacting a great amount of Council business with dis- 
patch and efficiency and the obligation to preserve the deliberative and 
educational nature of the Council. Sometines the routine nature of the 
Council's business sessions has unfavorably been contrasted with the in- 
teresting programs of the sections and the spirited debate in the committees 
and the Commission. An unfortunate lack of interest in the proceedings of 
the Gouncil has sometimes developed. Nor has it been easy to bring the 
work of all the Council departments and staff members before the plenary 
body and, at the same time, avoid tedium in the oral presentations. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


1. That the staff consider the bringing of an outstanding speaker 
to the Annual Meeting of the Council each year and that the 
Annual Meetings be the occasion of at least one address on 
some phase of Christian education or the wider task of the 
Church. 


2. That as many staff reports as possible be brought in writing, 
not to be read publicly unless asked for nor discussed unless 
there is a demand for clarification. 


3. That there be held occasional panel discussions on some topic 
of current interest in Christian education in place of, or 
in addition to, the address or addresses. 


4, That the Commission on Educational Program be alert to bring 
in to the Council concerns of basic policy which the Council 
as a wnole should discuss. 
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IV. THE PLACE OF LAYMEN 








The International Council of Religious Education inherits the traditions 

of the International Sunday School Association and the Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Denominations. With the strong lay character of the 
first organization and the predominantly professional and ministerial 
character of the second, the Council has a double tradition. Both the 
number and influence of laymen in the International Council declined stead- 
ily from 1922 to 1936. The period since has been marked by the return of 
interest and support of laymen, the movement and trend being inspired in 
part by the launching of the Laymen's Crusade for Christian Education. 


In evaluating the place of laymen in the history of the Internatiorial Coun- 
cil, mention should be made of the initial interest and support given a 
number of the Council departments by lay friends. Specific projects have 
been underwritten and brought along by individual laymen until they commended 
themselves for inclusion in the regular work of the Council. The formation 
of the Lay Advisory Section in 1943 has resulted in the enlistment of hun- 
dreds of laymen in the work and program of the Council. 


In attempting to define the place of laymen in the International Council, 
it is immortant to keep in mind that all laymen do not bring the same gifts 
to a cooperative enterprise,and they do not easily fit into a Single clas- 
sification. In discussing the place of lay leadership in the International 
Council, we must keep in mind four types of laymen: 


l. Those laymen active in the tasks of the local congregations 
but not professionally employed in those responsibilities. 


2. laymen with special competence in particular fields, such as 
general education, sociology, law, etc. 


3. Laymen with experience in promotion and public relations, pos- 
sessing executive ability, good business judgment, combined 
with acceptable local church leadership. 


4. Laymen who are religious education specialists not on paid 
staffs of Christian education agencies and other religious 
leacers in the various fields of the church's life and work. 


It is in the official membership of the International Council that laymen 
should have a place of major service in Council affairs. The Council's 
membership as now constituted and as trends indicate over a period of years 
represents too narrow a base and should be broadened to include a larger 
number of persons representing the widest interests of the church and edu- 
cation. 


The place of laymen on the Board of Trustees, on the Commission on Educa- 
tional Program, and on the educational committees has already been discussed 
and recommendations advanced in the several divisions of the section on the 
organization of the Council. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


1. That the purposes of the Lay Section be so phrased as to in- 
clude in its statement of purposes, the following objectives: 


- To represent the lay viewpoint in the determinetion 
of International Jouncil policy and program. 


- To train lay leaders in interdenominational cooperation. 


~ To prepare laymen for participation in the work of Inter- 
national Council committees and sections. 


2. That the International Council should emphasize to the sections 
and educational committees the importance of obtaining, by one 
means or another, the lay point of view in their sessions. The 
sections and committees are to be encouraged to add laymen to 
their membership whenever they can find persons properly quali- 
fied and likely to be of service to them without jeopardizing 
professional values. In this encouragement the decisions are to 
be left in the hands of the sections or committees themselves as 
the judges of the situation. 
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3. That the denominations and state councils be asked to send a 
limited number of laymen as their representatives on the Inter- 
national Council, distributing such persons so that the Council 
may have adequate representation in each of the four classifi- 
cations (1) to (4) mentioned earlier in this section. 


4. That, in order to allow for this increase and, at the same time, 
to retain an adequate representation of denominational steffs, 
the By-Laws of the Council be modified so that agencies may in- 
crease their official representation to the Council by at least 
one person or up to 25 per cent of their present membership. 
The denominations and state councils should be asked in their 
appointments of laymen to include men and women who are active 
members of the governing boards of their agencies. 


It seems wise that the sections which have been through their history pre- 
dominantly professional organizations ought not to surrender their distinc- 
tive characters. The professional fellowship thus far achieved is an asset 
of great value and ought not to be put in jeopardy. 


Interest groups should be developed within the present Lay Section, counting 
on persons from these groups to be worked into other sections when these 
persons are prepared to be of service and when these sections desire such 
additions. 


V. THE FUNCTIONS OF STATE AND CITY COUNCILS 


1. Background Statement 


During the work of the Structure and Functions Committee, it became evident 
that more detailed consideration needed to be given to the structure and 
functions of state and city councils than had originally been contemplated. 
A number of developments led to this decision. 


For some time a concern had been felt by denominational executives and field 
workers and by national, city, and state council leaders that relationships 
needed to be more closely defined and means of working out common programs 
more carefully developed. This concern led to the establishment of the 
Joint Committee on Interdenominational Cooperation through State and City 
Councils which met at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, June 16 and 17, 1944. The 
report of this committee was discussed at a joint meeting of the Interna- 
tional and National Executives' Section, the State and Regional Executives! 
Section, and the City Executives’ Section in Columbus at the Annual Meeting 
of the Council in February, 1946. This report, and a summary of the dis- 
cussion by these sessions, had been before the Structure and Functions 
Committee for consideration. 


Replies from denominational and state council questionnaires collated for 

the June, 1945, meeting of the committee indicated again the need of a con- 
sideration of these problems of relationships. At that session, an investi- 
gation of typical state council and denominational programs was authorized 

in an attempt to discover how closely related such programs were to each other. 
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A report was brought to the Structure and Functions Committee in October, 
1945, covering reported programs of five councils and thirteen denominational 
field men. Upon the basis of the returns, the conclusion was inescapable 
that, in the thinking of denominational executives, regional denominational 
leaders and state and city council executives "seem to plan their courses 
with distressing self-sufficiency." At the request of the denominational 
executives, meeting in Cleveland in Decenber, 1944, the International Coun- 
cil called together a meeting of denominational field workers and city and 
state council executives to discuss common problems. A two-day conference 
was held in Columbus in February, 1946, immediately following the Interna- 
tional Council's Annual Meeting. Though the conference was smaller than 
originally planned, the consensus was the same as that expressed three tines 
before, i.e., guidance is badly needed in order that interdenominational co- 
operation, so whole-heartedly entered into by national officers and agencies 
and so badly needed by local churches, becomes genuinely operative in states 
and cities. 


2. Basic Convictions 


It is assumed in this report that Christian education is an organic part of 
the churches! life and work, not an independent expression, or a peculiar 
concern of, a special interest group. We take for granted, therefore, the 
conception of the united church council, with religious education assuming 
its place along with other aspects of the churches' work, Church councils 
should be "the denominations in cooperation," a phrase which should be an 
accurate description rather than a mere slogan, 


We recognize that both the denominational program and the council organiza- 
tion are needed in American Protestantism. The council should not be an 
organization developing a competitive program to those of its member denomi- 
nations. It should refrain from inaugurating and promoting activities not 
authorized by denominations. 


But the denominations likewise have a responsibility. They should remember 
that the council. is more than a convenient device for the accomplishment of 
certain difficult tasks. It is indispensable to the discharge of the commu- 
nity obligations of every local church. The program of the churches, whether 
expressed through a denominational or a council structure, is one program. 

If one of the two structures is weak, the program of the churches is rendered 
difficult or is restricted to just that extent, Where the two are etrong, 
one complements the other, 


In the planning of council programs and the shaping of council structures, 

it is important to remember that stubborn problems of relationships will often 
be solved because individuals have become convinced of the genuine Christian 
purpose of those who differ in their convictions regarding specific issues, 
The Lake Geneva report declared that opportunities for fellowship between 
denominational and council leaders may lead through mutual understanding 

to. the solution of many perplexities; that synpathetic, rather than nega- 
tively critical attitudes, are important; and that the determination to learn 
from, as well as to influence, others will go far toward establishing that 
respect and confidence which make difficult adjustments relatively easy. 
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3. Aspects of the General Problem 
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Cooperative work in Christian education in the local community, city, county, 
or state, is not a new development in American Protestantism. As early as 
1817 there was a Sunday School Union in Philadelphia. The American Sunday 
School Union was formed as early as 1824. County Sunday school associations 
are a hundred years old while state associations are nearly ninety years of 
age. Throughout its history, the Sunday school has enlisted the enthusiastic 
support of lay and ministerial leaders, uniting persons of various denomina- 
tional traditions into a common program. 


But with the merging of the former Sunday school associations and councils 

of Christian education into inclusive councils of churches, with the extension 
of these councils into relatively unorganized sections of the nation, and 
with the responsibility now felt and assumed by the denominations for directly 
aiding the educational work of their own churches, new problems have arisen, 
scarcely felt in earlier days. 


Many of the specific difficulties arise because of three persistent tenden- 
cies. (1) The self-sufficiency of the educational programs of strong denomi- 
nations, equipped to meet most of the needs of their local congregations, 
which makes necessary a reconsideration of the structure and functions of 

the councils. These larger denominations do not need many of the "collective 
self-service activities" often carried on by councils so valuable to smaller 
communions. (2) As the cooperative program grows and reaches maturity, it 
often becomes detached from denominational programs and becomes an entity 

in itself. Thus, persons speak of "denominations cooperating with the state 
council program" when they should speak of "denomination 'A' cooperating 
with denomination 'B' through the state council program." (3) Tige fact that 
the educational work of the church is a part of the total life and progran 
of the church makes for certain difficulties in cooperative planning. Some- 
times, the council of churches operating a religious education program is 
under the direction of those whose major relationships are with other than 
educational bodies. The resulting council educational program may or may 
not be satisfactory to denominational educational leacers as they meet it. 
Again, denominational executives may make certain commitments in good faith 
to a cooperative agency, only to have their general church legislative bodies 
adopt church wide programs which make interdenominational cooperation diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 


4. Specific Problems and Recommendations 


The Lake Geneva report indicated ten specific points at which tensions and 
difficulties have arisen. These problems clustered around the structural 
and functional organization of the councils, the relationships of councils 
to local churches, the relationships of councils to denominational educa- 
tional agencies, and financial support. While nothing will taxe the place 
of persistent and frank facing, in personal conferences, of these and other 
problems by local leaders in a spirit of common Christian understanding, 
this report makes its recommendations for the thoughtful consideration of 
state and city councils of churches and religious education. 
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- The Place of Christian Education in Councils of Churches 








In some cases the state or local denominational agencies of Christian educa- 
tion find difficulty in gaining satisfactory participation in the deternining 
and planning of the educational program elements within the broader programs 
of state and city councils of churches, Some councils of churches make in- 
adequate provision for Christian education or organize it in such a way that 
denominational participation is hindered. 


2» Specialized Service to Some Denominations and Areas 


Denominations without professional state and city directors of Christian edu- 
cation often express a desire for council staff members to give educational 
guidanée to their local churches while denominations having field workers of 
their own do not need this service, Likewise, some areas within the territory 
covered by a council lend themselves more readily to certain cooperative 
services than other areas where denominational services to local churches 


is the accepted pattern. How can a council reconcile these conflicting points 
of view? 


3. Denominational Versus Non—Denominational Program Resources 


There has been considerable complaint about the advertising accepted by some 
state and city council bulletins fron non-denominational publishers of cur- 
riculum materials, On the other hand, these comceils state that denomina- 
tional publishers will not buy the advertising space which they must sell to 
finance these council periodicals, 


4. City Council Relationships to the International Council of Relicious 
Education 








The leaders of many strong city councils of churches feel that they should 
have a more direct relationshin to the International Council of Religious 
Education to avoid what they believe is lost motion in using the state coun- 
cil as an intermediary. On the other hand, the state council believes that 
the state work would be weakened were direct relationships establishec be- 
tween the International Council anå city councils,as the stronger city coun- 
cils drew away from the state program and towar the International Council, 
These state councils believe that the unorganized or weakly organized scc- 
tions of the state need the strength of the vigorous city organizations. 


We, therefore, recommend, 


l. That member denominational bodies, in appointing representatives 
on the plenary and executive bodies of state and city councils, 
include persons who carry responsibility for the religious edu- 
cation programs of those denominational bodies. 


e. That there should be placed on each committee responsible for 
carrying out one or more phases of the educational program of 
a state or city council of churches those persons who carry 
comparable responsibilities in the member denominational bodies. 


10. 
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That state and city councils give full support to the principle 
that local churches should look primarily to their own denomina- 
tional religious education agencies and field workers for guidance 
in relation to the educational programs for their own constitu- 
encies and should look to the councils, where such accredited 
councils exist, for leadership in cooperative community activities. 


That state councils and councils in larger cities welcome and 
expedite the efforts of any two or more of the denominations not 
having their own field workers to employ cooperatively such field 
workers to "service" the educational programs of their churches. 


That, in recognition of the fact that each denominations is ex- 
pected to provide educational guidance to its own local churches, 
the councils should not provide promotion channels to competitive, 
non—denominational publishers and supply houses. 


That denominational publishers be urged to make use of the adver- 
tising space available to them in council periodicals which prom- 
ise a reasonable expectation of returns on such promotional ex- 
penditures. 


That the present practice of providing Council memberships for 
state councils only be continued. 


That state councils be urged to include in their delegations to 
the International Council some representative nominated by their 
larger and stronger city councils. 


That state councils be encouraged to enter into mutual agreements 
with individual city councils which would permit direct relation- 
ships between the city council and the International Council on 
specific matters, as for example, leadership education accredi- 
tation. 


That the International Council be urged to establish direct pro- 
motion and field service contacts with city councils in terri- 
tories not covered by its constituent state councils. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING PROBLEMS 


Lesson courses for Sunday, weekday, and vacation church school classes con- 
stitute only a fraction of the educational materials purchased and used by 
churches. This is a period of transition in which wholly new types of cur- 
riculum aids and resources are being offered to the churches, some of them 
valuable, some wholly experimental, some of such quality or character as to 
negate much of the influence of our lesson courses. It may be that printed 
units of the present curriculum type will have a smaller place in the church 
school of tomorrow. Obviously, quarterlies and magazines, though perhaps 


not replaced, will need to be supplemented by many new resources. 


The educational leadership of denominations must concern itself with this 
problem. Thousands of churches are purchasing equipment for slides and film 
strips. Many are even prepared for movies. Once an investment is made in 

a projector, the church looks for slides and film strips, and it naturally 
seeks these materials at low cost. Thus far, few denominations, if any, 

have produced an adequate series of slides and film strips so chosen as to 
provide pictures which can be used over and over again in various sequences 
in connection with approved curriculum units. Therefore, the churches answer 
the advertisements of commercial producers and sometimes secure materials 
which are in conflict with much of the teaching of the printed courses. 


More and more, the field forces of denominations are recommending unprojected 
pictures for the use of church school classes, for gifts at graduation from 
one department to another, and for parents to purchase for home use. The 
possibilities in this form of teaching are very great. More good pictures 
are needed. They should be produced in quantity so as to be available at 
low cost. They should be provided by the distributing agencies of the de- 
nominations. 


Certain commercial agencies are also venturing into the field of audio aids. 
Particularly during the next few years when the churches will make an earnest 
effort to restore the teaching of religion to the home, there will be a large 
response to advertiseme&ts which offer attractive booklets, records, and 
other materials. The amount of money now spent for secular phonograph rec- 
ords is staggering. When thrilling children's stories told by expert story- 
tellers are put on records and sold at prices comparable to those charged 
for famous band recordings, there will be a large and profitable sale. It 
is important, however, that the right stories be told, and the churches 
should protect their constituencies by supplying the best stories on rec- 
ords which they themselves can distribute. 


The production of church choir music is almost wholly in the hands of com- 
mercial publishers. Much of it is good. Much is not. Here is a field which 
the churches themselves should enter for the improvement of worship. Those 
who own the copyright could also make such choir music available for home 
and church use by recording such numbers by great choirs. 


Some of the denominations produce their own church school supplies — promo- 
tion certificates, announcement and gift cards, record books, and other 
materials. But because the cost of producing such materials is great, many 
of these supplies are purchased from commercial manufacturers who are not 
concerned with the educational value of what is offered. If a number of 
denominations could manufacture these supplies in cooperation, high-grade 
materials could be produced at a low cost and at larger profit to denomina- 
tional publishing houses. 


The major concern thus far expressed is educational. These and other mate- 
rialo are n& strictly eurriealum materials but they have coaching online. 
That is, they either teach that which is consistent with denominational 
standards or they teach that which is inconsistent with the series of cur- 
riculum units which the churches prepare. But there is a concern also that 
the churches be able to secure what they should have from their own publish- 
ing houses at a reasonable cost and at a reasonable profit to the denomina~ 


tional agencies. Few of these houses can produce an adequate supply of 
visual resources alone and sell them at a price which meets the competition 
of commercial producers, Quantity production is necessary, and that is pos- 
sible only when the forces of Protestantism unite in a planned program of 
production as they have now done in the distribution of films, 


The Cooperative Publishing Association is the agency through which denomina- 
tional publishers unite to prepare and sell some types of standard: curricu- 

lum materials, It could, by extending its area of service, profitably enter 
certain of these other fields. At any rate, it is the agency through which 

the opportunity and the problem can be considered. 


We, therefore, recommend , 


That the Cooperative Publishing Association be asked to study: 
the needs of the churches in the wider field of program re- . 
sources, to consider the possibility of cooperative production 
of certain of these needed resources, and to recommend a method 
by which the denominations themselves may produce and make 
available high-grade program and curriculun aids (printed and 
audio-visual). 


The Committee on the Study of Christian Education presents this report to 
the International Council of Religious Ecucation, not as a complete analysis 
of all the problems of structure ang functions faced by it but as material 
for study and discussion by its sections, committees, and other groups. 


Twenty-five years is a sizeable period in the history of any educational 
institution, and it calls for self-examination and re-appraisal. But this 
particular quarter century, characterized by so many significant developments 
within the Christian church and so many world-staggering catastrophies in 
our society makes doubly imperative the obligation to look with critical eye 
upon traditional procedures and practices. 


The formation of the new National Council of Churches with its Division of 
Christian Education will pose new problems for the cooperative work of the 
church educational boards. The obligation to bring into this merger a vig- 
orous Christian education program is inescapable. If some denominations 
choose to remain apart from the new Council while their boards of Christian 
education wish to join the Division of Christian Education, a situation will 
be created calling especially for wise statesmanship. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the Significance of this report, 
along with the other sections of the Study of Christian Education, will be 
in direct proportion to the amount of discussion it receives at the hands 

of the International Council, its committees and sections, state and city 

council groups, denominational boards, college and seminary classes, and, 

in short, by all those concerned for cooperative Christian education. 


Since the report is to come before the Council in 1947 for study and discus- 
sion only, looking toward possible action on its recommendations in February, 
1948, there will be full opportunity for serious consideration in the months 
ahead. The committee presents this document, therefore, with the hope that 
from it may come a strengthening of our teaching agencies, both denomina- 
tional and interdenominational, the better to discharge our Lord's commis— 
sion, "Go...teach." 
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